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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Michael  Donelson 


Out  with  the  old 
In  with  the  new 


t^Nut  with  the  old  and  in  with  the 
new'  is  a phrase  often  heard  at 
this  time  of  year.  It  speaks  of  the 
coming  of  a new  year;  a time  for 
taking  stock  and  of  making  resolu- 
tions to  rethink  our  priorities. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  our  intention 
is  to  usher  in  the  new  — to  start 
afresh. 

Scarboro  Missions  readers  will 
notice  that  the  new  year  begins  with 
a new  look.  We  hope  that  the  design 
changes  introduced  will  present  a 
cleaner,  more  modern  looking  and 
easier  to  read  publication.  The  col- 
umn type  chosen,  for  example, 
allows  for  a more  consistent  spacing 
between  words  which  should  make 
reading  easier.  The  three  column 
grid  throughout  opens  up  each  page 
making  it  easier  on  the  eyes.  We 
hope  you  like  the  changes  and 
would  appreciate  hearing  what  you 
think. 

A new  design  also  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  explain  why  we  pub- 
lish a monthly  magazine.  Scarboro 
Missions  is  published  by  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  a Roman 
Catholic  community  of  priests  and 
lay  people.  The  magazine  is  the 
vehicle  used  to  communicate  Scar- 
boro's  sense  of  mission  to  the 
Canadian  church.  It  presents  a 
global  vision  of  faith;  one  which 
promotes  within  the  Canadian 
church  an  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  faiths,  cultures  and 
struggles  of  the  people  among 
whom  Scarboro  works. 


In  this  issue  we  begin  the  first  of  a 
three  part  series  on  the  church's 
social  teaching  by  Fr.  Michael  Ryan. 
For  ourselves  it's  important  to  know 
that  these  teachings  exist  and  what 
they  say  about  the  way  societies 
organize  themselves.  Resolving  to 
discover  the  richness  of  these  teach- 
ings and  of  their  everyday  implica- 
tions is  one  way  to  start  the  new  year 
afresh.  We  hope  this  series  will  serve 
as  a beginning.  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm's 
article  on  the  Puno  Theological  Con- 
gress in  Peru  speaks  of  a spirituality 
of  a people  living  their  faith.  Their 
example  should  challenge  Canadians 
to  deepen  their  commitment  to 
mission. 

January  is  also  a time  to  celebrate 
the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity,  24-31  January.  Becoming  in- 
volved in  the  activities  of  the  Week 
of  Prayer  is  yet  another  beginning. 
"The  Agincourt  Ministerial",  by  Fr. 
Terry  Gallagher,  is  a story  of  prac- 
tical ecumenism  in  action  at  the 
parish  level.  It  too  is  a sign  of  hope, 
a new  start.  Communicating  mis- 
sion, however,  also  involves  our 
readers.  Reader  feedback  is  an  es- 
sential means  to  gauge  how  well  we 
communicate  our  message.  Finally, 
we  invite  each  of  you  to  write  us  and 
tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  ideas 
and  opinions  expressed  in  Scarboro 
Missions.  Please  write: 

The  Editor 
Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 
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By  Fr.  Michael  Ryan 


The  Christian  Manifesto 


"More  recent  docu- 
ments emphasize 
ways  to  work  for  a 
more  human  society 
on  earth."  Young 
child,  Consuelo, 
Dominican 
Republic. 


The  development  of  modern 
Catholic  social  teaching 


The  pope  and  the  bishops,  if  you  read 
their  words  carefully,  are  raising  issues 
that  challenge  the  positions  of  the  vast 
majority  of  political  leaders."  That  was  the 
reaction  of  a Catholic  layman,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  to  the  pastoral  letter  on  the  econ- 
omy released  by  the  bishops  of  the  United 
States  in  November  1986.  He  went  on  to  say: 
"If  their  insights  are  carried  into  our  public 
debate  and  absorbed  by  a significant  portion 
of  the  Catholic  community,  I believe  it  will 
substantially  enrich  the  intellectual  and 
political  discourse  of  a selfish  and  short- 
sighted period  in  our  history." 
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The  writer,  whose  words  appeared 
in  The  New  York  Times,  was  express- 
ing his  admiration  for  what  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  achievements  of 
the  modern  church:  Catholic  social 
teaching. 

The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Church  has  the  consequence  that 
the  Church  is  much  like  a person 
who  is  totally  alive,  and  who  con- 
stantly surprises  us  by  the  inventive- 
ness with  which  he  or  she  faces  a 
totally  new  situation.  It  was  always 
known,  for  example,  that  there  were 
social  implications  in  the  Gospel,  but 
it  was  the  Church's  encounter  with 
modern  industrialized  society  that 
brought  many  of  those  implications 
to  light.  At  first,  it  was  a grassroots, 
instinctive  reaction  by  Catholic  lay 
people,  responding  at  the  local  level 
toThe  problems  and  sufferings 
caused  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Gradually  however  this  movement 
gave  rise  to  a set  of  principles, 
agreed  upon  by  leaders  of  Catholic 
social  groups  throughout  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  these 
formed  the  basis  of  the  first  great 
Catholic  social  document.  Rerum 
Novarum,  published  by  the  pioneer- 
ing Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1891  (when  he 
was  a youthful  81  years  of  age!). 

Since  then,  Rome  has  issued  eight 
other  major  documents  in  social 
teaching,  the  most  recent  one  being 
the  present  pope's  On  Human  Work, 
in  1981. 

Encouraged  by  the  pope,  most 
explicitly  in  1971,  national  and  re- 
gional conferences  of  bishops  have 
also,  especially  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  been  publishing  so- 
cial teaching  documents,  to  apply 
the  universal  social  teaching  of  the 
Church  to  circumstances  in  their 
own  countries.  Two  of  the  most 
famous  of  such  documents  were 
those  issued  by  the  Latin  American 


"It  was  always  known,  for  example,  that 

THERE  WERE  SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS  IN  THE 

Gospel,  but  it  was  the  Church's  encounter 

WITH  MODERN  INDUSTRIALIZED  SOCIETY  THAT 
BROUGHT  MANY  OF  THOSE  IMPLICATIONS  TO 
LIGHT." 


bishops  at  Medellin,  Columbia,  in 
1968  (a  meeting  that  Pope  Paul  VI 
attended),  and  at  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles,  in  Mexico,  in  1979  (a  meet- 
ing where  Pope  John  Paul  II  was 
present).  Our  own  Canadian  bishops 
have  published,  or  cooperated  in 
publishing,  sixty  social  documents, 
with  several  of  the  more  recent  hav- 
ing attracted  considerable  notice,  for 
example.  Ethical  Reflections  on  the 
Economic  Crisis,  in  December  1982;  A 
Society  to  be  Transformed,  in  1977; 
Supporting  Labour  Unions,  in  1986; 
and  Free  Trade:  At  What  Cost?  in  1987. 
The  bishops  of  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  their  Economic  Justice  For 
All,  published  in  1986  after  four 
years  of  preparation,  also  released 
their  courageous  The  Challenge  of 
Peace,  in  1983. 

Our  Response 

What  should  be  our  attitude  to 
these  social  documents?  No  one  pre- 
tends, of  course,  that  Catholic  social 
documents  are  infallible.  However  it 
should  be  noted  that  these  documents 
generally  grow  out  of  the  life  experi- 
ence of  Christians  actually  engaged  in 
social  action.  They  are  prepared, 
prayerfully,  with  great  care  and  much 
consultation  (and  this  is  especially  the 
case  since  Vatican  II)  and  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  Church  in  her 
God-given  role  as  teacher.  It  is  the 


intention  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops 
that  they  be  taken  seriously.  "We 
firmly  assert  that  the  social  doctrine 
professed  by  the  Catholic  Church  is  a 
necessary  part  of  its  teaching  on  how 
people  should  live",  said  Pope  John 
XXIII  in  Mater  et  Magistra.  If  we  really 
believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  guides 
the  Church  in  her  teaching  role,  then 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  a faithful 
Catholic  could  fail  to  embrace  these 
documents  with  gratitude,  and  be 
guided  by  them  in  social  and  politi- 
cal attitudes  and  activity,  at  least  in  a 
general  way.  It  is  surely  significant  as 
well  that  a somewhat  similar  process 
of  issuing  social  statements  has 
become  a part  of  the  life  of  the 
Anglican  and  Protestant  Churches  as 
well. 

Catholic  social  teaching  is  a great 
accomplishment.  It  is  sad  that  it 
remains  largely  an  undiscovered 
treasure  for  most  Catholics.  Perhaps 
its  most  outstanding  feature  is  the 
way  in  which  it  has  grown  and 
matured  in  the  documents  issued  by 
Rome  over  the  period  from  1891  to 
1981.  This  development  has  not  been 
without  its  mistakes  and  reversals. 
Over  all,  however,  it  displays  the 
following  remarkable  patterns  of 
growth. 

1)  From  concern  with  charity  to 
concern  with  justice.  The  Catholic 
social  movement  began  as  an  effort 
of  Christian  charity  to  help  victims 
of  injustice.  By  the  time  of  Rerum 
Novarum  in  1891  it  had  come  to 
realize  that  love  not  only  calls  for 
relief  for  victims,  but  also  calls  for 
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working  to  change  the  conditions, 
the  laws,  the  social  institutions,  and 
the  attitudes  that  cause  victims  in  the 
first  place.  In  short,  one  must  also 
work  for  justice. 

2)  From  a reaction  to  evils  to 
positive  proposals  for  a better  econ- 
omy. If  Rerum  Novarum  in  1891  was 
especially  focused  on  overcoming 
certain  unjust  situations  through  leg- 
islation and  organization,  Quadrage- 
simo  Anno  in  1931  was  already  offer- 
ing broad  principles  that  could  play 

a role  in  constructing  a better 
economy. 

3)  From  concern  with  industrial- 
ized countries  to  concern  with  world 
poverty.  Pope  John  XXIII  already 
showed  this  broadened  outlook  in 
Mater  et  Magistra  in  1961.  But  it  was 
Pope  Paul  Vi's  Populorum  Progressio  in 
1967  that  insisted,  we  cannot  profess 
to  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  human 
family,  and  yet  inflict  on  poor  coun- 
tries the  kind  of  capitalism  that  we 
have  long  since  modified  within  our 
own  borders. 

4)  From  a focus  on  economics  to  a 
theology  of  this  world.  Where  an 
earlier  approach  aimed  primarily  to 
promote  an  economy  that  would  not 
endanger  the  salvation  of  souls, 
more  recent  documents  emphasize 
also  the  ways  in  which  working  for  a 
more  human  society  on  earth  is 
actually  meant  to  prepare  us  in  a 
positive  way  to  be  part  of  the  Lord's 
eternal  society. 

5)  From  a deductive  approach  to 
an  inductive  one.  Earlier  documents 
were  strong  on  principles,  but  often 
short  on  social  facts.  More  recent 


Paul  VI  insisted  in 
Populorum  Progres- 
sio that  we  cannot 
profess  to  believe  in 
the  unity  of  the 
human  family,  and 
yet  inflict  on  poor 
countries  the  kind 


of  capitalism  that 
we  have  long  since 
modified  within  our 
own  borders.  Sugar 
cane  workers.  Con- 
suelo,  Dominican 
Republic. 


documents,  showing  the  mark  of 
extensive  consultation  with  social 
scientists,  look  for  the  'signs  of  the 
times',  and  speak  more  concretely  to 
our  world. 

6)  From  an  authoritarian  attitude 
to  one  of  dialogue.  If,  at  times, 
earlier  documents  appeared  to  be 
'handing  down'  a Catholic  solution 
to  social  and  economic  questions, 
more  recent  ones  adopt  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  in  1971's  justice  in  the 
World,  and  seek  to  combine  what 
God  is  telling  us  through  his  Church 
with  what  God  may  be  telling  us 
through  the  work  of  others  in  our 
society. 

7)  From  concern  with  develop- 
ment to  concern  with  liberation. 
Earlier  documents  often  presuppose 
the  need  for  'cooperation'  to  bring 
about  greater  linear  development. 


Perhaps  we  can  sum  up  this  amaz- 
ing pattern  of  growth  by  saying  that 
the  social  teaching  of  the  Church  has 
moved  from  a position  on  the  'right', 
where  it  was  often  identified  with 
the  protection  of  private  property 
and  the  maintenance  of  a capitalist 
economy,  to  a position  on  the  'left', 
where  it  is  much  more  concerned 
with  the  opportunity  for  genuinely 
human  work  for  all,  and  with  the 
creation  of  anything  that  will  truly  be 
a just  economy. 

In  1869,  Karl  Marx  wrote  a crotchety 
letter  to  Frederich  Engels:  "During 
this  trip  through  Belgium,  my  sojourn 
in  Aachen  and  the  tour  up  the  Rhine 
river  I have  come  to  the  conviction 
that  we  have  to  combat  the  clerics 
vigorously,  especially  in  Catholic 
areas  . . . The  scoundrels  are  flirting 
with  the  workers'  question  whenever 


"Catholic  social  teaching  is  a great 

ACCOMPLISHMENT.  It  IS  SAD  THAT  IT  REMAINS 
LARGELY  AN  UNDISCOVERED  TREASURE  FOR 

most  Catholics." 


More  recent  ones  are  more  ready  to 
speak  about  the  need,  at  times,  for 
'struggle'  in  order  to  liberate  people, 
to  undo  the  social  sin  that  prevents 
human  and  Christian  growth. 

8)  From  an  alliance  with  authority 
to  an  option  for  the  poor.  The 
Church's  social  teaching  has  always 
been  for  the  poor,  but  often  it  em- 
phasized courting  the  powerful  so 
they  would  treat  the  poor  better. 
More  recently  it  stresses  being  with 
the  poor  in  their  struggles  for  self- 
determination. 


it  seems  appropriate  (e.g.  Bishop  Ket- 
teler  in  Mainz,  the  priests  at  the 
Congress  of  Dusseldorf,  etc.)."  Marx 
had  good  reason  to  be  concerned.  He 
was  witnessing  the  beginnings  of  a 
Christian  Manifesto  that  would  far 
outstrip  his  Communist  Manifesto  as  a 
document  for  human  liberation. 

First  of  three  articles.  Next  month:  "The 
Christian  Road  to  Liberation:  The  Content 
of  Catholic  Social  Teaching." 

Fr.  Ryan  is  a professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology  at  St.  Peter's  Seminary  in 
London,  Ontario.  He  is  the  author  of 
Solidarity:  Christian  Social  Teaching 
and  Canadian  Society  (1986). 
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AMISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


An  Option  for  the  Poor 


"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  been 

GIVEN  TO  ME.  He  HAS  APPOINTED  ME 
TO  BRING  THE  GOOD  NEWS  TO  THE  POOR,  TO  PRO- 
CLAIM LIBERTY  TO  CAPTIVES,  AND  TO  THE  BLIND,  NEW 

SIGHT."  (Lk  4:18) 


We  hear  a lot  about  the  poor.  The 
Scripture  of  the  Jews  proposed 
them  as  the  center  of  God's  king- 
dom. The  prophets  defended  them. 
They  were  made  the  center  of  Jesus' 
proclamation,  his  mission  (See 
Lk4:18).  These  same  poor,  the  op- 
pressed, the  outcasts  of  society; 
those  who  possess  no  power;  do  not 
write  history,  who  are  not  even  the 
subjects  of  history;  those  who  pos- 
sess little  dignity  and  prestige,  the 
illiterate,  the  unemployed,  the  eld- 
erly and  the  young  do  not  accept 
their  condition.  These  are  the  people 
who  in  faith  and  love  continue  to 
fight  for  a radical  change.  These 
same  poor  have  once  again  surfaced 
as  the  center  of  God's  plan  for  hu- 
manity. Their  cries  for  dignity, 
justice,  peace,  for  life  itself  reach  to 
the  heavens. 

A missionary  vocation  calls  us  to 
make  a preferential  option  for  the 
poor.  In  opting  for  God's  forgotten 
people  we  realize  that  to  the  poor 
power  is  released  not  only  for  their 
own  liberation  but  for  the  liberation 
of  their  oppressors  as  well.  If  we 
listen  to  the  poor  and  allow  them  to 
be  active  instead  of  passive  agents  in 
history  they  will  lead  us  toward  a 
new  world  order,  a new  way  of  being 
and  acting  on  this  earth.  This  will 
bring  us  back  to  the  core  of  Christ's 
message  — a just  way  of  acting,  a 
compassionate  way  of  loving,  a 
peaceful  way  of  being. 


And  so,  for  the  missionary  it  is 
essential  to  spend  his/her  time  with 
the  poor,  living  with  them,  learning 
from  them.  This  is  not  just  a matter 
of  going  out  in  the  morning  and 
coming  back  in  the  evening.  It  is  an 
actual  physical  presence  I am  talking 
about.  It  is  a matter  of  identifying 
with  them  and  their  just  struggle  for 
life  in  its  fullness,  of  being  in  soli- 
darity with  them.  It  is  not  a matter  of 
looking  at  their  sorry  state  and  pity- 


The OPTION  FOR  THE  POOR 
CALLS  US  TO  FREELY  GIVE  TO 
THE  POOR  POWER  IN  OUR 

lives;  to  see  with  their 

EYES,  TO  HEAR  THEIR  CRIES 
FOR  JUSTICE  AND  TO  FEEL  IN 
OUR  HEARTS  THE  ANGUISH 
OF  THEIR  REALITY  — AND  TO 
BE  TRANSFORMED  BY  THAT 
EXPERIENCE. 


ing  them.  Nor  is  it  a matter  of 
working  with  them  to  patch  over 
their  plight.  Solidarity  demands  that 
the  missionary  stand  by  their  side 
and  work  with  the  poor  to  root  out 
those  causes  that  keep  them  im- 
prisoned, oppressed  and  exploited. 


While  our  missionary  vocation 
calls  us  to  a preferential  option  for 
the  poor  it  does  not  exclude  the 
missionary  from  working  with  the 
rich.  This  ministry  is  carried  out, 
however,  with  the  preferential  op- 
tion for  the  poor  in  mind.  In 
practical  terms  it  requires  the  mis- 
sionary to  make  others  aware  of  the 
poor  so  that  it  will  affect  their  deci- 
sion-making, their  use  of  resources, 
their  spirituality,  their  service.  They 
must  challenge  others  with  what  the 
gospel  message  says  about  the  poor. 

The  bishops  of  Latin  America  help 
us  in  our  understanding  of  our  pref- 
erential option  for  the  poor.  After 
their  meeting  in  Puebla,  Mexico  in 
1979  they  wrote: 

"When  we  draw  near  to  the  poor  in  order 
to  accompany  them  and  serve  them,  we 
are  doing  what  Christ  taught  us  to  do 
when  He  became  our  brother,  poor  like 
us.  Hence,  service  to  the  poor  is  the 
privileged,  though  not  the  exclusive 
gauge  of  our  following  of  Christ. " 

(Puebla  1145) 

There  is  no  safe,  comfortable,  non- 
demanding middle  ground  available 
to  us  if  we  make  an  option  for  the 
poor.  We  are  called  to  stand  with 
and  among  them.  The  option  for  the 
poor  calls  us  to  freely  give  to  the 
poor  power  in  our  lives;  to  see  with 
their  eyes,  to  hear  their  cries  for 
justice  and  to  feel  in  our  hearts  the 
anguish  of  their  reality  — and  to  be 
transformed  by  that  experience. 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. , is  a member  of 
Scarboro's  Formation-Education  Depart- 
ment. 
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"Slowly  they  have 
come  to  realize  that 
now  they  are  work- 
ing for  themselves." 
Carpentry  shop, 
Esteli,  Nicaragua. 


With  an  early 
start  out  of 
Managua  on  the 
Pan-American 
highway  north- 
ward just  before 
reaching  Esteli 
we  break  off  onto  a dirt  road  and 
cross  some  mountains  until  we  ar- 
rive at  a village  called  San  Nicolas  in 
Nicaragua.  We  are  in  search  of  the 
Padre  who,  in  this  case,  is  a priest 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  and  a 
member  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Little 
Brothers  of  the  Gospel,  a con- 
gregation inspired  by  the  life  of 
Charles  de  Foucauld. 

We  meet  Mario,  an  Italian  Brother, 
who  welcomes  us  into  his  home.  We 
continue  up  the  hillside  until  we 
arrive  at  la  Cooperativa.  Everyone 
would  know  where  la  Cooperativa  is 
located,  Mario  assured  us.  As  it 
turned  out,  la  Cooperativa  was  very 
much  at  the  end  of  the  road.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a small  cluster  of 
newly-built  brick  houses,  with  a 
semi-detached  kitchen  in  the  rear. 

Canadians  Joe  Gunn  and  Wes 
Maultsaid  who  had  brought  me  to 
San  Nicolas  turned  their  Toyota 
around  and  headed  back  to  the  high- 
way, to  continue  their  trip  north- 
ward, visiting  Canadian  volunteers 
working  with  CUSO  and  calling  in 
on  CANSAVE  projects.  Wes  is  the 
CUSO  director  in  Nicaragua;  Joe  is 
the  CANSAVE  director.  While  in 
Managua,  I was  staying  with  them. 

An  American  nun  arrives.  Sr.  Ed- 
ith is  from  a small  town  in  southern 
Illinois.  Edith  shows  me  around  the 
neighbourhood  and  I begin  quickly 
to  grasp  what  life  is  like  at  la 
Cooperativa. 


k| 

lj 

HI  r 

The  quickest  way  to  learn  is  to 
grab  a hoe  and  join  the  group  work- 
ing in  a large  field  planting  potatoes. 
Two  teams  of  oxen  are  ploughing; 
one  with  a traditional  plough,  the 
other  with  a shining  new  metal 
plough.  The  women  and  girls  plant 
potatoes,  the  men  come  behind  fill- 
ing in  the  rows.  One  very  serious 
boy  goes  up  and  down  the  rows 
spraying  seed  potatoes  from  a hand- 
pump  on  his  back.  Another  older 
boy  has  a large  pump  with  a motor 
for  spraying  herbicide. 


At  twelve  o'clock  we  break  for 
lunch.  The  men,  women  and  boys 
gather  up  their  automatic  rifles 
needed  to  protect  the  cooperative 
while  they  work  in  the  fields.  Lunch 
is  a pleasant  interlude;  Sr.  Edith  has 
invited  three  of  her  young  neigh- 
bours to  be  her  guests. 

About  five  in  the  darkening  after- 
noon Chepe  arrives.  He  had  been  on 
the  go  for  five  days  travelling  around 
the  hills.  Chepe  is  Father  Jose 
Alvarez,  a native  of  Moca  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  now  very 
much  at  home  in  today's  Nicaragua. 
When  I greeted  him,  he  caught  my 
Dominican  accent  and  we  stayed  a 
long  time  talking  about  people  we 
knew  in  Santo  Domingo  and  about 
the  de  Foucauld  way  of  living. 
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Night  comes  on  in  a rush  in  these 
high  hills,  especially  when  it  is  rain- 
ing and  the  wind  blows  constantly. 
About  eight  o'clock  Fr.  Jose  suggests 
we  go  to  the  Chapel  to  pray  and  we 
read  from  Ecclesiasticus  and  Mat- 
thew 23.  We  share  our  particular 
prayers  and  end  with  the  prayers  of 
Charles  de  Foucauld: 

Father,  1 abandon  myself  into 
Your  hands; 

Do  with  me  what  you  will. 

Whatever  you  may  do  I thank 
You; 

I am  ready  for  all,  I accept 
all. 

Let  only  Your  will  be  done  in  me, 
and  in  all  your  creatures. 

1 wish  no  more  than  this,  O Lord. 
Into  Your  hands  I commend  my 
soul; 


By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


Nicaraguan  cooperative 
builds  a new  life  for  troubled 
nation 


I offer  it  to  You  with  all  the 
love  of  my  heart, 
for  I love  You  Lord 
and  so  need  to  give  myself, 
to  surrender  myself  into  Your 
hands,  without  reserve, 
and  with  boundless  confidence, 
for  You  are  my  Father. 


There  are  two  types  of  agricultural 
cooperatives  in  Nicaragua  today. 
There  is  the  variety  we  are  used  to  in 
Canada,  where  each  member  has  his 
own  property  and  belongs  to  a coop- 
erative. The  second  is  a more 
collective  arrangement;  really  a land- 
settlement  organization.  There  are 
about  three  hundred  cooperatives  of 
this  kind  in  Nicaragua.  These  coop- 
eratives have  an  added  function; 
they  are  called  defence  cooperatives 
and  have  been  organized  to  defend 
themselves  from  armed  attack. 


An  Everpresent  Menace 


In  the  total  darkness  with  the 
sound  of  rain  on  the  metal  roof  and 
the  cold  winds  still  reaching  us  in- 
side the  brick  house,  I think  of  what 
it  must  be  like  for  the  young  soldiers 
spread  through  the  mountains  to 
contain  the  Contras,  Mr.  Reagan's  so- 
called  'Freedom  Fighters'  who  want 
to  undo  all  of  this  and  turn  things 
back  to  where  they  were  during  the 
days  of  Somoza,  the  Nicaraguan  dic- 
tator toppled  in  1979. 


"Who  are  the 
Contras"?  I ask 
Fr.  Jose. 

"Some  have 
been  kidnapped 
and  forced  to 
fight  up  the 
mountains;  some  have  been  black- 
mailed by  threats  of  harm  to  their 
families.  But  most  of  them  are  just 
the  delinquents  of  this  society. 

"Others,"  he  says  "are  people  em- 
bittered because  they  did  not  get 
what  they  wanted  from  the  govern- 
ment." 

I think  of  the  two  men  who  ar- 
rived as  supper  was  ending  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  la  Cooperation.  They  came  in  out  of 
the  dark,  each  with  his  automatic 
rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder.  Now 
they  are  out  around  the  small  settle- 
ment, taking  their  turns  guarding  la 
Cooperativa  through  the  night. 
Although  this  is  not  Contra-control- 
led territory,  the  people  must  keep 
vigil  by  night.  If  they  do  not,  the 
word  gets  around  that  they  are 
careless  which  could  open  them  to 
attack  by  the  Contras.  The  Contras 
prefer  not  to  clash  openly  with  the 
regular  troops.  They  instead  attack 
cooperatives  or  lay  mines  along  the 
country  roads  to  ambush  the  civilian 
population. 

People  go  to  work  in  the  fields  at 
seven  in  the  morning.  By  eight  the 
teacher  has  arrived  on  horseback.  The 
young  man  makes  the  journey  from 
San  Nicolas.  Fr.  Jose  gets  his  equip- 
ment together  to  go  down  the  hill  to 
see  how  the  bees  are  doing.  They 
have  lost  many  with  the  rainy 
weather. 
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In  his  white  protective  suit,  the 
priest  examines  the  colony  of  bees; 
only  the  Africanized  bees  remain.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  get  about  ten 
boxes  of  the  Italian  variety.  They  can 
be  purchased  from  the  agricultural 
school  for  about  $3.50  each. 

Fr.  Jose  points  to  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  cooperative's  land.  There  are 
only  sixteen  members  in  this  par- 
ticular cooperative.  There  is  too  much 
work  for  so  few  people.  Others  will 
become  part  of  the  cooperative,  but 
they  need  money  to  build  more 
homes.  The  first  sixteen  houses  were 
built  and  paid  for  by  the  government. 
The  materials  for  the  homes  were 
purchased  with  monies  provided  by 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace.  Now 
they  must  ask  for  more  help  to  build 
an  additional  seven  houses. 

We  go  down  to  the  potato  field  to 
check  on  the  progress  of  the  workers. 
It  is  apparent  that  something  new 
besides  potatoes  is  being  planted 
through  the  experience  of  working 
together  in  the  fields.  The  life  that 
they  had  known  before  was  to  spend 
their  strength  for  some  patron  or 
landowner.  Slowly  they  come  to  real- 
ize that  now  they  are  working  for 
themselves. 

The  work  of  the  cooperative  repre- 
sents the  first  time  that  this  tract  of 
land  has  been  worked.  Before  the 
potatoes  were  planted  there  stood  a 
grove  of  pine  trees.  The  government 
bought  the  land  from  its  former 
owner  for  the  members  of  the  coop- 
erative. Now  everyone  shares  in  the 
work.  The  women  seem  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  the  labour  force,  break- 
ing the  ground  with  their  hoes.  The 
men  and  boys  work  with  the  oxen 
ploughing  and  harrowing.  Soon  the 
cooperative  is  to  have  a new  tractor. 


"If  Mr.  Reagan,  from 
Illinois,  could  only  see 
Sister  Edith  from  Illinois 

STARTING  ANOTHER  DAY  OF 
WORK  IN  THE  POTATO  FIELDS 
OF  LA  COOPER AT IV A,  PER- 
HAPS HE  MIGHT  UNDER- 
STAND WHAT  IT  IS  THAT  IS 
HAPPENING  TODAY  IN 

Nicaragua." 


At  twelve  noon,  the  hoes  and 
rifles  are  gathered  up  and  the  people 
make  for  their  houses  to  rest  and 
eat. 

At  the  central  house,  spaghetti  has 
been  cooked  by  the  brother  who  has 
returned  from  San  Nicolas  where  he 
had  been  busy  helping  out  two  other 
cooperatives.  One  is  a bakery,  the 
other  makes  clothing. 

We  return  to  the  fields  after  lunch 
but  are  forced  to  clear  out  a few 
hours  later  by  a sudden  shower.  The 
rest  of  the  afternoon  is  spent  in 
conversation  with  Fr.  Jose.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a full  member  of  the 
cooperative  he  is  also  the  parish 
priest  of  San  Nicolas  which  takes  in 
another  twenty-one  rural  commu- 
nities. 

Our  dinner  conversation  veers 
away  from  the  realities  of  Nicaragua 
today;  away  also  from  the  austere 
lifestyle  of  the  Charles  de  Foucauld 
tradition.  A young  lady  from  Rome 
is  visiting.  She  is  a sports  psycholog- 
ist and  has  brought  along  a bottle  of 
Italian  wine,  chocolate,  and  Marl- 
boro cigarettes.  It  is  a good  chance 
to  see  how  easily  the  Brothers  take 
life  just  as  it  comes  at  them.  Before 
long  it  is  time  again  for  prayers  and 
by  8:30  the  day  is  over. 

The  night  however  has  a life  of  its 
own.  "O  Mario,  O Mario,"  a voice 
sounded  in  the  dark.  A man  has 
brought  his  sick  daughter.  The  little 


girl  has  a stomach  ache  and  dysen- 
tery. Mario  gets  up,  looks  for 
medicine  and  goes  out  into  the 
night.  It  was  1:30  in  the  morning. 
Meanwhile,  the  neighbours  were 
taking  their  turns  through  the  night, 
standing  guard  over  la  Cooperativa. 

When  morning  comes  it  is  time  to 
leave;  the  truck  is  going  to  Esteli. 
People  move  slowly  on  this  cold  and 
damp  morning  in  the  hills.  A heavy 
mist  blows  across  the  potato  fields  in 
waves  that  can  be  counted.  They 
have  not  yet  gone  out  to  work.  Only 
one  person  is  in  the  field,  moving 
quickly  in  the  rain,  getting  things 
ready  for  the  day's  work.  It  is  the 
Sister  from  Illinois. 

As  we  drive  away  I look  through 
the  truck's  rear  window  and  see  the 
fertile  hillsides  which  stretch  far  and 
wide.  It  is  a testament  to  the  peo- 
ple's efforts  to  construct  a new  life 
for  themselves. 

Behind  all  of  this  is  an  immense 
will,  the  will  of  the  people  of  Nic- 
aragua who  struggled  under  the 
Somozas  for  45  years  and  who  today, 
after  ten  years  of  war,  struggle  to 
remain  free,  to  do  things  their  own 
way.  It  is  a struggle  which  has 
attracted  thousands  of  Interna- 
tionalists, including  people  from 
Canada  who  spend  their  lives  in 
Nicaragua  to  support  the  people. 

If  Mr.  Reagan,  from  Illinois,  could 
only  see  Sister  Edith  from  Illinois 
starting  another  day  of  work  in  the 
potato  fields  of  la  cooperativa,  perhaps 
he  might  understand  what  it  is  that 
is  happening  today  in  Nicaragua. 

Fr.  Robert  Smith  has  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public but  now  works  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  a 
statement  given  by  Bishop  Celso  Pinto 
da  Silva  of  Vitoria  da  Conquista,  Brazil , 
to  the  Synod  of  bishops  which  met  in 
Rome  last  October  to  discuss  the  role  of 
lay  men  and  women  in  the  church.  It 
describes  the  exciting  work  going  on 
within  base  Christian  communities 
throughout  Brazil.  It  is  typical  of  the 
work  Scarboro  missioners  are  involved 
with  in  the  Prelacy  of  ltacoatiara,  Brazil. 

Bishop  da  Silva  bases  his  remarks  on 
paragraph  No.  49  of  the  working  docu- 
ment prepared  for  the  Synod.  He  believes 
it  overlooks  the  evangelizing  potential  of 
the  poor.  This  section  of  the  document, 
he  argues,  sees  the  poor  as  recipients  of 
the  benevolence  of  the  church  and  not  as 
the  ", active  members  singled  out  by  the 
Lord  to  proclaim  the  Gospel." 

it  ^%id  not  God  choose  those  who 

l^are  poor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  be  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of 
the  kingdom  he  promised  to  those 
who  love  him?"  (Jas.  2:5).  This  is 
why  they  (the  poor)  will  always  be 
the  first  to  receive  the  evangelical 
message. 

The  church  in  Brazil  during  these 
past  few  years  is  joyfully  experienc- 
ing the  realization  of  the  potential  of 
the  poor  to  spread  the  Gospel.  Be- 
fore Vatican  Council  II,  the  part  of 
the  laity  that  was  most  aware  and 
most  engaged  in  the  apostolic  action 
of  the  church  came  from  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  society. 

Now,  however,  one  of  the  most 
significant  facts  of  church  life  since 
the  council  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  active  and  conscientious  partici- 
pation of  Christians  from  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
church.  At  the  present  time  we  can 
safely  say  that  the  faithful  from  the 


Brazilian  Bishop:  Recognize 
Evangelizing  Potential  of  Poor 


underprivileged  sectors  of  society 
are  the  most  deeply  concerned  and 
active  members  in  our  communities 
and  in  our  ecclesial  movements. 

This  change,  however,  is  not  the 
result  of  any  pre-established  pastoral 
plan,  but  rather  is  the  fruit  of  a 
gradual  process  of  becoming  sensi- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  church  to  the 
"crying  out"  of  a people  subjected  to 
increasingly  painful  forms  of  poverty 
and  oppression.  Slowly  the  church 
has  become  the  haven  for  all  those 
who  felt  oppressed  or  unjustly 
treated  . . . 

The  more  active  role  being  played 
by  these  active  and  conscientious 
evangelists  is  a providential  boon 
that  has  brought  many  great  benefits 
to  the  church,  among  which  I would 
like  to  cite  the  following: 

The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
has  begun  to  be  offered  as  an  answer 
to  the  problems  raised  by  the  hard 
realities  of  poverty  and  the  painful 
consequences  it  causes. 

As  a result,  basic  Christian  com- 
munities have  grown  up  in  which 
the  poverty-stricken  laity  live  their 
vocation  as  disciples  of  Christ  with 
clarity  of  mind,  repeating  the  joyful 
experience  of  those  original  Chris- 
tian communities.  Nourished  by  the 
word  of  God,  seeking  to  put  the 
Gospel  into  practice  in  their  daily 
lives,  this  laity  has  learned  slowly  in 
their  communities  to  embody  their 
faith  amid  the  hard  reality  and  con- 
flict of  their  lives  . . . 

The  basic  Christian  communities 
are  creating  a Christian  laity  fully 
aware  of  being  members  of  the 


church  and  having  no  doubts  as  to 
their  mission  in  spreading  the  Gos- 
pel and  transforming  the  hard  reality 
that  keeps  them  in  a state  of  oppres- 
sion . . . they  are  totally  engaged  in 
urging  the  ecclesiastical  communities 
to  action  and  dedicating  themselves 
to  community  action  by  joining  la- 
bour unions,  by  political  action  and 
by  joining  movements  defending 
and  promoting  human  rights.  Even 
in  these  organizations  the  Lord  has 
found  Christians  who  have  re- 
covered for  our  church  the  evangeli- 
cal beatitude  of  persecution  and  the 
marks  of  martyrdom. 

. . . The  experience  of  many 
bishops  and  priests  of  living  in  close 
contact  and  sharing  the  lives  of  the 
poor  has  helped  the  former  to  aban- 
don their  authoritative  and  superior 
attitudes.  They  have  returned  to  the 
simple  life  and  found  the  joy  of 
brotherly  communion  and  the  real 
evangelical  spirit  of  service  to  others. 

All  of  this  has  made  it  possible  for 
a liturgy  to  develop  in  which  the 
poor  find  a context  for  their  lives  and 
in  which  an  everyday  sense  of  re- 
ligion is  assimilated  with  beauty  and 
dignity. 

On  the  basis  of  this  happy  experi- 
ence I would  like  to  urge  the  priests 
of  this  synod  to  seek  together  the 
best  method  of  finding  new  pastoral 
ways  of  offering  broader  areas  within 
the  structures  of  the  church  and  its 
ecclesial  communities  where  the 
poor  can  find  their  own  place  as 
privileged  members  of  the  evan- 
gelical mission.  There  can  be  no 
"new  evangelization"  unless  the 
evangelizing  potential  of  the  poor 
can  be  recognized,  used  and  devel- 
oped by  the  church. 
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IN  FOCUS 


The  Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
is  a fellowship  of  churches  which 
confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour.  It  seeks  to  fulfill  to- 
gether our  common  calling  to  the 
glory  of  one  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is: 

a vision  that  beckons  us  towards  a 
unity  that  we  cannot  yet  describe, 
but  know  God  wills; 
a fellowship  of  churches  seeking  to 
live  as  family,  trying  never  to  do 
alone  that  which  can  be  done  to- 
gether, accepting  each  other  as 
disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
an  hospitable  space  in  which  members 
can  share  gifts,  nourish  each  other, 
explore  rich  diversities  and  im- 
poverishing barriers;  and, 
a pilgrimage  in  faith  and  hope  to  find 
the  road  to  unity  together. 

That  sounds  like  ecumenism  to  me? 
Is  ecumenism  a modern  thing? 

Well,  yes  and  no.  Today  we  think  of 
ecumenism  as  councils  of  churches, 
local  projects  done  together,  dia- 
logues between  churches,  breaking 
down  barriers.  Ecumenism  is  both  a 
biblical  and  modern  concept  that 
challenges  us  to  discover  wholeness 
in  God's  creation  and  the  unity  Jesus 
called  for  in  John  17.  With  Jesus,  the 
ecumenical  movement  seeks  the 
wholeness  of  the  human  family  in 
the  whole  inhabited  earth. 

Who  is  engaged  in  the  ecumenical 
task? 

All  the  saints.  In  mission  education, 
development  aid,  in  institutions  for 
the  sick,  the  dying,  the  imprisoned, 
in  services  of  prayer  and  local  cele- 
brations, the  people  of  God  come 
together  to  witness  to  the  broken- 
ness of  the  world  and  become  a sign 
of  healing.  Biblical  and  liturgical 
scholars  are  finding  much  con- 
vergence, as  are  theologians. 


The  Canadian  Council 
of  Churches 


The  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches  was  founded  in  1944  and 
brought  together  earlier  ecumenical 
initiatives.  The  Council  works  on 
many  projects  related  to  Canadian 
and  international  concerns.  Issues 
such  as  peace  and  human  rights  cut 
across  national  barriers  and  are 
global  in  context.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years,  many  inter-church  coalitions 
have  developed.  Some  are  staffed 
with  budgets  from  the  churches. 
Some  are  more  informal  and  depend 
totally  on  volunteers.  Each  is  an 
outward  sign  of  the  unity  envisioned 
by  the  Council. 

That  sounds  noble  but  what  about 
individuals  in  local  settings  and  our 
ministry? 

The  local  area  is  unquestionably  the 
most  diverse  and,  alas,  the  most 
unsung.  Through  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches,  a Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  takes 
place  each  year  (see  poster  in  this 
issue).  If  your  church  is  not  in- 
volved, it  could  be. 

How  does  the  Council  work? 

The  structure  of  the  Council  expres- 
ses the  nature  of  ecumenism  as  a 
movement  of  people  and  the  coming 
together  of  the  churches.  The 
Assembly  and  the  General  Board  re- 
flect the  Council  members'  size, 
variety  and  geographic  distribution. 
The  Executive  Committee  brings  to- 
gether the  chief  executive  officers  of 
each  member  church.  The  President 
and  General  Secretary  are  the  prin- 
cipal interpreters  of  the  Council  and 
the  day  to  day  work  is  supervised  by 
the  General  Secretary  and  carried 
out  through  Council  staff  and  Com- 
missions. Each  member  church  may 
participate  in  the  commissions  and 
committees  of  the  Council. 


The  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
for  example,  is  a forum  of  the 
churches  of  Canada  which  identifies 
theological  questions  of  mutual  con- 
cern, affirms  the  faith  held  in 
common  and  works  for  greater  coop- 
eration. The  Justice  and  Peace 
Commission  is  a forum  for  consulta- 
tion, coordination,  planning  and 
cooperation  in  matters  of  justice  and 
peace.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
support  to  the  inter-church  coali- 
tions and  to  the  churches  that  work 
with  them.  The  Ecumenical  Forma- 
tion Commission  is  a forum  for 
encouraging  and  facilitating  ec- 
umenical formation  nationally  and 
locally  by  challenging  the  churches 
to  work  together,  facilitating  net- 
works of  local  councils,  ecumenical 
centres  and  other  ecumenical  groups 
for  mutual  support,  information  and 
consultation. 

The  Council  is  funded  and  sup- 
ported by  its  member  churches 
which  include:  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada;  Armenian  Church  of  Ameri- 
ca, Diocese  of  Canada;  Baptist 
Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec; 
Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  (Associate  member);  Chris- 
tian Church  (Disciples  of  Christ); 
Coptic  Orthodox  Church  of  Canada; 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Canada;  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Canada;  Greek  Orthodox 
Diocese  of  Toronto  (Canada);  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada;  Polish 
National  Catholic  Church;  Reformed 
Church  in  America  — Classis  of 
Ontario;  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
Canada  Yearly  Meeting;  Salvation 
Army,  Canada  and  Bermuda;  United 
Church  of  Canada. 

For  more  information  write:  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches,  40  St.  Clair 
Avenue  East,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M4T  1M9. 
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The  Agincourt  Ministerial 


A Celebration  of  Ecumenism 


My  family  came  to  Canada  during 
the  1830s  as  refugees.  Boat  peo- 
ple from  Ireland  my  ancestors  were 
forced  off  their  land  because  they 
refused  to  change  their  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  to  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  When  they  arrived  in  Up- 
per Canada  they  found  themselves 
in  yet  another  section  of  the  British 
Empire  where  religious  discrimina- 
tion against  'papists'  was  dominant 
and  Protestantism  flourished.  Their 
story  was  not  unique.  Other  families 
whose  religious  traditions  were  of 
the  'reformed'  or  'protestant' 
churches  experienced  the  same  dis- 
crimination and  persecution  but  at 
the  hands  of  their  Catholic  brethren. 

We  like  to  think  that  such  discrimi- 
nation is  a thing  of  the  past  yet  it 
persists  even  today  in  different, 
more  subtle  ways.  Perhaps  its  oc- 
curred when  a family  member  has 
chosen  to  inter-marry  or  join  an- 
other faith  and  has  been  ostracized 
for  doing  so.  How  often  have  we 
spoken  harshly  of  those  from  other 
faith  traditions  without  thinking  of 
its  deeper  meaning  and  significance? 
These  actions  only  undermine  the 
unity  Christ  prayed  for  before  leav- 
ing his  disciples:  "Father,  may  they 
be  one,  as  we  are  one."  I believe 
there  is  nothing  more  scandalous 
and  contrary  to  the  Good  News  than 
the  divisions  we  have  within  Chris- 
tianity today. 

Pope  John  XXIII's  convoking  of 
Vatican  II  did  much  to  immerse  the 
church  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Within  Canada  it  has  resulted  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church's  participa- 
tion in  a number  of  inter-church 
coalitions.  Made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  Canada's  major  Christian 
churches  — the  Anglican,  Lutheran, 
Presbyterian,  United  and  Roman 


By  Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M. 


The  Agincourt  Ministerial.  Front,  1 to  r: 
Gordon  Hastings  (Presbyterian);  Cecil 
Walker  (Anglican);  Joan  Mackintosh 
(United);  Terry  Gallagher  (R.C.);  Len 
McNeilly  (Salvation  Army);  Simon  Wolf- 
ert  (Christian  Refm.).  Back,  1 to  r:  Joe 
Nolan  (R.C.);  Ken  Deer  (United);  Robert 
Clubbe  (Anglican);  Gordon  Burgess 
(United);  Jamie  Braund  (Salvation  Army) 
Harold  Roberts  (Anglican);  and  Troy 
Beretta  (Lutheran). 
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"It  is  for  me  a real  sign  of  the  power  of 
Christ's  Spirit  to  bring  together  his  people 
in  simple  and  caring  fellowship." 


Catholic  — these  coalitions  are  tangi- 
ble proof  of  ecumenism  in  action. 
Groups  such  as  Ten  Days  for  World 
Development,  GATT-fly,  the  Inter- 
church Committee  on  Human  Rights 
in  Latin  America,  Project  Plough- 
shares, the  Canada-China  Pro- 
gramme, the  Canada-Asia  Working 
Group  and  others  are  involved  in 
issues  of  social  and  global  concern. 
Indeed  the  scope  of  ecumenical  ac- 
tivity in  Canada  is  unparalleled. 

Parish  Level 

It  is  at  the  local,  parish  level  where 
greater  ecumenical  cooperation  is 
needed.  I would  like  to  share  with 
readers  of  Scarboro  Missions  an  exam- 
ple of  such  cooperation  in  Agin- 
court,  a suburb  of  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Known  as  the  Agincourt  Minis- 
terial it  involves  the  pastors,  both 
men  and  women,  deacons,  pastoral 
agents  and  parishes  of  eight  main- 
line Churches.  Every  month  the  pas- 
tors of  the  Anglican,  Baptist, 

Catholic,  Christian  Reformed,  Luth- 
eran, Presbyterian,  Salvation  Army, 
and  United  Church  communities 
gather  for  lunch  to  pray,  exchange 
mutual  concerns  and  plan  events  we 
can  celebrate  together  with  our  peo- 
ple. It  is  for  me  a real  sign  of  the 
power  of  Christ's  Spirit  to  bring 
together  his  people  in  simple  and 
caring  fellowship  accepting  of  our 
differences  and  wishing  to  be  more 
at  one  with  each  other,  not  just  at  the 
level  of  hierarchical  meetings,  but  at 
the  grassroots  level,  meeting  and 
sharing  and  celebrating  in  one 
another's  churches. 

We  use  the  liturgical  moments  of 
the  year  to  find  reasons  to  gather 
and  to  share.  In  January,  when  we  in 
Canada  and  the  world  celebrate  the 


Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
(see  poster  for  more  information) 
each  church  sends  representatives  to 
visit  other  churches  in  the  area.  On 
this  Sunday  delegates  from  different 
churches  visit  a specific  sister- 
Church  in  the  area  and  bring  greet- 
ings from  their  Church  community, 
proclaim  one  of  the  readings  and 
offer  prayers.  At  the  three  Sunday 
masses  at  my  parish  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew Catholic  Church,  the  Grace 
Christian  Reformed  Church  send 
three  different  groups  of  five  men 
and  women  to  bring  greetings.  Such 
was  the  interest  and  concern  at  St. 
Bartholomew  that  some  thirty  men, 
women  and  youth  attended  the 
Agincourt  Baptist  Church  service  to 
convey  our  community's  greetings. 

Other  ecumenical  events  were  well 
received  and  attended  because  of 
this  expression  of  unity.  During  Lent 
we  sponsored  a series  on  Social 
Justice  and  Global  concerns  using 
the  Ten  Days  for  World  Development 
materials  and  the  C.B.C.  documen- 
tary video  series,  "World  Chal- 
lenge". In  addition,  there  was  a 
Lenten  Bible  series  with  over  one 
hundred  people  attending  sessions 
given  by  Archbishop  Ted  Scott,  for- 
mer Primate  of  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Canada,  Lois  Wilson,  former 


United  Church  moderator,  and  Janet 
Sommerville,  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian and  journalist.  The  entire 
Lenten  period  was  capped  off  with 
an  Ecumenical  Palm  Sunday  evening 
service  involving  the  choirs  of  all  the 
Churches  and  the  Salvation  Army 
Band  held  at  the  Agincourt  Temple 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

What  was  most  encouraging  about 
these  shared  ecumenical  events  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  people,  their 
delight  in  the  rapport  and  caring  that 
existed  among  us  their  priests  and 
ministers  and  the  sense  that  "it's 
been  too  long  in  coming".  We  now 
have  set  about  planning  future 
events  and  believe  that  what  is 
happening  to  us,  the  ecumenical 
Christian  community  of  Agincourt, 
Ontario  must  be  happening  as  well 
in  other  parts  of  Canada  and  indeed 
of  our  world,  because  Christ's  Spirit 
is  at  work  universally. 

We  began  our  last  ministerial 
meeting  with  this  prayer  from  the 
contemporary  testimony  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  that 
pretty  well  sums  up  the  thrust  and 
belief  of  the  Agincourt  Ministerial: 

We  grieve  that  the  Church  which  shares 
one  Spirit,  one  faith,  one  hope,  and 
spans  all  time,  place,  race  and  language 
has  bickered  and  fought  and  become  a 
broken  communion  in  a broken  world. 

We  marvel  that  the  Lord  gathers  the 
pieces  to  do  his  work,  and  that  he  blesses 
us  with  joy,  new  members,  and  surpris- 
ing evidence  of  unity.  We  commit  our- 
selves to  seeking  and  expressing  the 
unity  of  all  who  follow  Jesus. 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Ukraine 


Catholics  Speak  Out 

A section  of  the  Eastern-rite 

Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  sup- 
pressed in  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1946,  has  made  a declaration  that  it 
"considers  it  inopportune  to  remain 
clandestine"  and  that  it  intends  to 
practise  its  ministry  openly.  The 
president  of  the 

Central  Committee  of  Ukrainian 
Catholics,  Josyp  Terelya,  was  due  to 
deliver  the  declaration,  signed  by 
two  bishops  and  23  priests,  sup- 
ported by  hundreds  of  the  laity,  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet  authorities  to 
make  the  Church  legal  again,  and 
referred  to  President  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev's more  open  policy  and  to  the 
"reconstruction"  of  the  USSR. 

Cardinal  Myroslav  Lubachivsky, 
head  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church,  who  lives  in  Rome  in  exile, 
commented  that  he  did  not  know 
why  the  declaration  was  issued  since 
the  signatories  put  themselves  in  a 
dangerous  position.  He  planned  to 
speak  to  the  Pope,  but  said,  "I  don't 
know  what  the  Pope  can  do  with  the 
Soviet  government."  (The  Tablet). 


Brazil 


Church  defends  Indian  rights 

The  Brazilian  bishops'  conference 
has  mounted  a firm  defence  of  its 
agency  for  Indian  affairs,  CIMI  (In- 
dian Missionary  Council).  A series  of 


articles  in  the  newspaper  O Estado  de 
Sao  Paulo  had  accused  CIMI  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  of  being 
engaged  in  an  "international  con- 
spiracy" to  undermine  Brazilian 
sovereignty.  The  newspaper  quoted 
the  Air  Force  Minister,  Brigadier  Oc- 
tavio Moreira  Lima,  as  comparing 
CIMI  to  a Nazi  fifth  column.  CIMI 
had  proposed  that  stronger  guaran- 
tees against  mining  in  Indian  areas 
should  be  included  in  Brazil's  new 
constitution,  which  is  now  being 
drafted.  The  president  of  the  con- 
ference, Dom  Luciano  Mendes  de 
Almeida,  an  auxiliary  bishop  of  Sao 
Paulo,  said:  "It  is  regrettable  that, 
just  when  Brazil  is  proposing  to 
redeem  to  some  extent  its  historic 
debt  to  the  Indians,  there  should  be 
people  who  have  no  scruple,  even  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  to  press  for 
mining  which  despoils  the  environ- 


ment and  deprives  Indians  of  their 
lives."  The  conference  is  considering 
legal  action  against  the  newspaper. 

A parliamentary  commission  of 
enquiry  has  since  been  set  up  to 
investigate  the  newspaper's  allega- 
tions, a move  welcomed  by  the 
bishops.  (The  Tablet). 


Japan 


Nagasaki  Martyrs  Canonized 

On  October  18,  1987  the  Pope 
canonized  in  Rome  16  priests 
and  lay  people  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  Nagasaki  between  1633  and 
1637.  Nine  are  Japanese,  four  Span- 
iards, one  Filipino,  one  French  and 
one  Italian.  Among  the  nine  Jap- 
anese were  two  females,  two  laymen 
and  five  Dominican  priests.  The 
non-  Japanese  martyrs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Filipino  layman  Lorenzo 
Ruiz,  were  all  Dominican  priests. 

The  new  saints  were  beatified  in  a 
ceremony  held  in  Manila  in  1981  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Pope 
to  the  Philippines.  A layman  who 
was  declared  blessed  in  1983  (Domin- 
icus  Kakusuke)  has  not  been 
included  in  the  list  of  the  newly 
recognized  martyrs.  It  is  the  second 
time  that  a group  has  been 
canonized  on  the  ground  of  martyr- 
dom in  Nagasaki.  The  first  group  of 
26  was  canonized  in  1863. 

The  Vatican  television  centre 
broadcast  the  event  through  the  In- 
dian Ocean  Satellite.  Bishop 
Matsunaga,  Auxiliary  of  Nagasaki, 
led  a group  of  80  Catholics  who 
attended  the  ceremony  in  Rome. 
(Catholic  News). 
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Africa 


Bishops  Criticize  Barriers  to 
Christianity 

In  Nairobi,  Catholic  bishops  have 
lashed  out  at  political  and  religious 
barriers  to  Christian  evangelization 
on  the  continent,  while  promising  to 
seek  good  relations  with  Islam  and 
traditional  African  religions.  The 
symposium  of  episcopal  conferences 
of  Africa  and  Madagascar  said  the 
bishops  would  seek  to  open  doors  to 
the  continent's  major  non-Catholic 
faiths.  The  meeting  focused  on  the 
future  of  the  Christian  mission  in 
Africa.  "Because  of  our  firm  belief  in 


the  freedom  of  all  in  religious  mat- 
ters, we  accept  the  challenge  of 
seeking,  forging  and  maintaining 
good  relations  with  the  followers  of 
other  religions,  especially  Islam  and 
the  African  Traditional  religions," 
the  Bishops  said. 


There  are  about  560  million  people 
in  Africa,  among  whom  150  million 
are  Moslems  and  60  million  are 
Catholics.  Most  of  the  remaining  350 
million  are  Animists,  believing  that 
all  natural  phenomena,  living  things 
and  material  objects  have  spirits. 

The  Catholic  church  in  some  African 
countries  with  a large  Moslem  popu- 
lation has  said  it  faces  religious 
discrimination.  The  Bishops  have 
urged  churches  in  Africa  to  incorpo- 
rate African  culture  into  their 
evangelization  programs  and  re- 
affirmed a pledge  to  fight  human 
rights  violations  and  said  that  the 
continent's  poor  are  often  exploited 
and  oppressed.  ( Mission  Intercom). 


In  Brief 


The  Latin  American  Bishops 
Council  (CELAM)  is  offering  to 
mediate  the  foreign  debt  problem 
between  Latin  American  countries 
and  U.S.  and  European  banks,  Vat- 
ican Radio  reported.  It  quoted 
Colombian  Bishop  Dario  Castrillon 
Hoyos,  CELAM  president,  as  fore- 
seeing a meeting  in  1988  between 
the  debtor  Latin  American  nations 
and  their  creditors.  CELAM  ex- 
perts currently  are  working  on  a 


document  outlining  possible  solu- 
tions, Castrillon  Hoyos  said.  The 
foreign  debt  of  Latin  American 
countries  totals  $400  billion. 
(Catholic  Trends). 

The  number  of  U.S.  mission- 
aries overseas  under  Catholic 
sponsorship  this  year  has  increas- 
ed slightly  after  20  years  of  de- 
cline, according  to  the  Washing- 
ton-based U.S.  Catholic  Mission 
Association.  The  organization 
attributed  the  increase  mainly  to 
the  growing  number  of  laity  work- 
ing as  missionaries.  The  number  of 
nuns  overseas  also  increased, 
while  the  number  of  priests,  espe- 
cially from  religious  orders,  con- 
tinued to  decline,  the  association 
said.  This  year  6,073  priests, 
religious  brothers  and  sisters  are 
serving  overseas.  Lay  missionaries 
number  351.  (Catholic  Trends). 

Mother  Teresa  said  she  has 
written  to  Soviet  Leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  asking  permission  for 
her  Missionaries  of  Charity  to 
work  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  re- 
quest came  at  the  end  of  a six-day 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
which  Mother  Teresa  said  she 
hoped  to  establish  a mission  near 
the  site  of  the  nuclear  plant 
disaster  at  Chernobyl  in  the  Uk- 
raine. A Soviet  official  said  then 
that  the  government  was  consid- 
ering a proposal  to  allow  four  of 
her  missionaries  to  work  in  Soviet 
hospitals  or  children's  homes. 
(Catholic  Trends). 
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THE  WORD 


"Then  the  virtuous  will  say  to  him  in  reply. 


and  you  never  made  me  welcome, 
naked  and  you  never  clothed  me, 
sick  and  in  prison  and  you  never 
visited  me."  Then  it  will  be  their 
turn  to  ask,  "Lord,  when  did  we  see 
you  hungry  or  thirsty,  a stranger  or 
naked,  sick  or  in  prison,  and  did  not 
come  to  your  help?"  Then  he  will 
answer,  "I  tell  you  solemnly,  in  so  far 
as  you  neglected  to  do  this  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  you  neglected  to 
do  it  to  me".  And  they  will  go  away 
to  eternal  punishment,  and  the  vir- 
tuous to  eternal  life." 

Matthew  25:  37-46 


Lord,  when  did  we  see  you  hungry  and  feed 
you;  or  thirsty  and  give  you  drink?  When  did 

WE  SEE  YOU  A STRANGER  AND  MAKE  YOU  WEL- 
COME; 


Drifter  shares  his 
few  coins  with  a 
beggar  woman  and 
child.  Photo  was 
taken  outside 
Juarez,  Mexico. 

(Photo:  Jorge  Jimenez  F.) 


naked  and  clothe  you;  sick  or  in 
prison  and  go  to  see  you?".  And  the 
King  will  answer,  "I  tell  you  sol- 
emnly, in  so  far  as  you  did  this  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  brothers  of 
mine,  you  did  it  to  me".  Next  he  will 
say  to  those  on  his  left  hand,  "Go 
away  from  me,  with  your  curse  upon 
you,  to  the  eternal  fire  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels.  For  I was 
hungry  and  you  never  gave  me  food; 
I was  thirsty  and  you  never  gave  me 
anything  to  drink;  I was  a stranger 
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In  this  violent  land  of  Peru  every 
now  and  then  certain  events  or 
people  speak  to  us  — really  it  is  God 
who  is  speaking  to  us  — - about  the 
possibility  of  peace  and  justice.  We 
are  reminded  that  something  new 
and  wonderful  is  being  born  in  this 
troubled  country,  and  that  God,  as 
He  has  done  so  many  times 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind, 
once  again  chooses  the  poor  and  the 
humble  to  confound  the  rich  and  the 
powerful. 


In  the  next  few  months  I would 
like  to  share  with  readers  of  Scarboro 
Missions  some  of  the  rich  spiritual 
tradition  which  gives  us  hope  in  the 
midst  of  suffering  and  which  chal- 
lenges all  of  us  to  look  for  new  ways 
to  build  peace  in  Peru  and  in  our 
world. 
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One  of  these  events  where  God  so 
clearly  speaks  to  us  of  his  great  love 
for  his  people  and  his  desire  to  make 
us  free  occurred  in  early  September, 
in  Puno,  a small  city  in  the  Southern 
Andean  mountains  of  Peru,  near  the 
Bolivian  border.  On  September  5 and 
6,  1987,  10,000  campesinos  (poor 
peasant  farmers)  from  remote  moun- 
tain villages  met  for  two  days  of 
reflection  and  prayer  in  a Theological 
Eucharistic  Congress.  For  several 
months  previous  to  this  gathering 
they  had  all  worked  in  their  local 
communities  reflecting  on  the 


The  people  of  this  region  of  Peru  are 
Indian  Americans  and  form  two  distinct 
language  and  cultural  groups:  the 
Aymara  and  the  Quechua  nations.  Puno, 
Peru. 


theme:  As  you  sow  life  so  shall  you 
reap  peace.'  The  Theological  Con- 
gress brought  them  together  to  share 
their  conclusions  and  to  speak  their 
'theology'  — how  they  had  discov- 
ered God  working  in  their  daily 
struggles  for  peace  and  justice. 

The  people  of  this  area  of  Peru  are 
Indian  Americans  from  two  distinct 
language  and  cultural  groups:  the 
Aymara  and  the  Quechua  nations. 
For  centuries  they  have  been  ex- 
ploited and  made  second  class 
citizens,  first  by  the  invading  Span- 
ish troops  of  the  Colonial  period 
and,  more  recently,  by  the  national 
Peruvian  dominating  class.  Natural 
disasters  such  as  droughts,  floods 
and  blights,  and  man-made  disasters 
such  as  the  concentration  of  re- 
sources in  the  hands  of  a few 
coupled  with  political  repression, 
have  created  a situation  of  perma- 
nent violence  in  their  communities. 
Eighty  percent  are  landless,  hungry 
peasants  while  a wealthy  minority 


"The  Church  of  the  Southern  Andean 
region  is  a living  Church.  It  has  accom- 
panied its  people  in  their  struggle  to 
recover  their  stolen  lands  and  live  a 
more  dignified  life."  Puno,  Peru. 


controls  enormous  tracts  of  land  for 
grazing  sheep,  reaping  high  profits 
from  the  export  of  wool. 

The  Church  of  the  Southern 
Andean  Region  is  a living  Church.  It 
has  not  been  silent.  Rather,  it  has 
accompanied  its  people  in  their 
struggle  to  recover  their  stolen  lands 
and  live  a more  dignified  life.  The 
pastoral  activity  of  its  priests,  re- 
ligious, lay  ministers  and  bishops  is 
a living  testimony  to  the  'preferen- 
tial option  for  the  poor'  that  the 
Fatin  American  Church  has  tried  to 
live  more  concretely  since  the  Puebla 
(Mexico)  meeting  with  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  1979. 

The  Puno  Congress  was  not  men- 
tioned on  either  television  or  radio, 
nor  written  about  in  the  Peruvian 
press  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  But 
10,000  campesinos  seeking  peace, 
life,  justice  and  democracy  is  an 
important  event  not  only  for  Peru 
but  for  the  universal  Church.  What 
follows  is  the  final  statement  of  their 
Theological  Eucharistic  Congress. 

Fet  us  hear  them  speak  to  us  of  the 
difficulties  of  their  struggle,  the  clar- 
ity of  their  faith,  the  depth  of  their 
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Sono  Viso  Peru 


"10,000  CAMPESINOS  SEEKING  PEACE,  LIFE,  JUSTICE 
AND  DEMOCRACY  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  EVENT  NOT 

only  for  Peru  but  for  the  universal 
Church." 


spirituality  and  their  living  experi- 
ence of  God  working  in  their  history. 

Perhaps  their  testimony  will  inspire 

Canadians  as  well  in  their  search  for 

a more  just  Canada. 

We  are  the  people.  We  are  the 
church 

is  the  happy  cry  that  comes  from 
our  lips  after  presenting  our 
lives  before  God  in  this 
Congress. 

We  have  thought  about  our  life 
and  our  faith  and  we  have 
spoken  our  theology. 

We  share  our  life  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord  and  it  is  Eucharist. 

May  this  cry  be  heard  in  every 
corner  of  the  Andes,  may  its 
echo  reach  all  nations. 

Yes,  we  are  a multitude,  we  are 
history,  we  are  a harvest 
reaped  in  this  vast  Southern 
Andean  land. 

We  have  irrigated  with  our  blood 
and  sweat  to  drown  death  and 
terror. 

For  over  500  years  now  ambition 
has  been  sown  together  with 
doctrine,  destruction  together 
with  baptism. 

And  we  have  learned  to  resist 
without  impatience,  putting  up 
with  the  wars,  the  lies,  the 
cold,  the  ravages,  rains  and 
droughts,  the  thousand  plagues 
of  insects  and  enemies. 

We  have  sown  life  in  our  land, 
choosing  and  caring  for  the 
grains  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tough,  dry  clods 
of  the  parched  earth  and  the 
scorn  that  we  suffer. 

We  made  our  ideas  take  root,  to  be 
able  to  survive  despite  so  much 
hunger,  organize  ourselves  in 


the  midst  of  so  much  confusion, 
to  be  happy  in  spite  of  so  much 
sadness,  and  to  dream  beyond 
so  much  desperation. 

Our  dream  is  not  to  accumulate 
riches,  our  only  wealth  will  be 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

We  only  dream  to  have  enough  to 
share,  because  we  are  brothers 
and  sisters,  thanks  to  the  love 
of  God. 

It  seems  that  we  are  entering 
into  a new  history, 
a history  that  we  will  make 
ourselves,  together. 

We  are  poor,  but  worthy  and 
rebellious, 

because  we  are  ready  to  lift  up 
our  hearts  and  our  heads  as 
Jesus  was  raised  from  the  tomb. 
We  continue  to  recuperate  our 
land,  to  forge  a lasting  peace. 

We  are  weaving  community;  we 
are  discovering  God 
even  though  they  persecute  us 
with  tricks  and  violence, 
with  hate  and  divisions. 
Something  new  is  being  born  in 
our  Andes, 

and  it  will  be  a sturdy  plant 
because  our  roots  will  never 
dry  up 

because  we  have  received  the 
protection  and  the  fertilizer 
of  so  many  missionaries  who 
accompany  us, 

but  who  also  now  confide  more  in 
us. 

It  will  be  a vigorous  plant, 
with  the  strength  of  our 
organizations, 
of  our  participation,  of  our 
Christian  commitment. 


And  now  we  are  going  to  blossom 

We  shall  carefully  choose  our 
seeds, 

without  deceit,  without  worms. 

We  will  work  our  land  with  justice 
and  affection, 

and  we  shall  protect  it  with  our 
discipline. 

Our  children  will  cultivate  their 
future  without  vengeance. 

Are  we  perhaps  a resentful 
people? 

No!  Rather,  we  are  a people  with 
a big  and  generous  heart, 

like  that  of  the  good  'Pachamama,' 
Mother  Earth. 


We  wish  to  proclaim: 

We  are  the  people,  we  are  the 
church. 

We  that  God  the  Father  loves 
and  treats  with  respect. 

We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  who 
has  liberated  us. 

We  believe  in  the  Spirit  of  God 
who  is  always  with  us. 

We  believe  that  as  a good  mother, 
Mary,  Mother  Earth,  Manacha, 
teaches  us  forgiveness  and 
hope. 

We  believe  that  to  be  brothers  and 
sisters  means  that  we  say: 

As  you  sow  life  so  shall  you  reap 
peace. 


We  want  to  make  a clear  statement. 

We  are  a people,  we  are  church. 

We  have  a job  to  do  amongst 
ourselves, 

in  our  communities,  in  our 
families, 

in  our  towns  and  cities,  without 
becoming  discouraged. 

The  agreement  is: 

As  you  sow  life  so  shall  you  reap 
peace. 


(Translated  from  Spanish  by  Fr.  Greg 
Chisholm,  S.F.M.) 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 

Itching  to  Go 


A few  years 
ago,  I was 
scheduled  to  go 
and  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  in  Du- 
malama.  Duma- 
lama  is  a village 
made  up  of  settlers  from  the  Visayan 
Islands  of  the  central  Philippines. 
They  live  on  the  deforested  hills  of 
central  Mindanao.  These  villages  are 
scattered  and  are  anywhere  from  30 
minutes  to  a three  hour  walk  from 
the  centre  of  our  parish  in  San  Fer- 
nando. Most  of  the  villagers  are 
unable  to  go  to  Sunday  Mass  because 
of  the  distance.  When  the  priest 
visits  their  village  it  is  like  a Sunday 
for  them.  If  I arrive  during  the  week 
they  take  a half  day  off  work,  dress 
in  their  best  clothes  and  go  to  their 
chapel  for  mass.  Baptisms  and  wed- 
dings are  often  performed  during 
these  visits.  Danny  Gillis,  a Scarboro 
lay  missioner  who  had  just  finished 
his  language  studies  in  Davao  city  at 
the  time,  decided  to  come  for  the 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

• by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
and  thinking  about  your  role  as  a 
missionary  in  today's  world 

• by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

• by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
to  a friend  or  relative.  A one  year 
subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years  is 
$9.00 


walk  and  to  experience  a typical 
barrio  liturgy.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  chapel,  we  stayed  outside  and 
talked  to  the  people  as  they  arrived 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  As  we 
were  talking,  we  heard  people  inside 
hollering  Bunhuk!  I had  never  heard 
the  word  before  and  thought  it  was 
something  or  someone  in  the  chapel. 
I looked  into  the  chapel  but  could 
not  see  anyone  or  anything. 

Bunhuk,  I later  found  out,  are  tiny 
mites  that  infest  fowl.  If  the  fowl 
make  a nest  within  or  near  a 
thatched  roof  they  get  into  the  roof 
and  multiply  by  the  thousands.  The 
Bunhuk  had  infested  the  chapel's 
roof.  The  slightest  motion  within  the 
building  would  cause  the  insects  to 
rain  down  on  the  people  inside.  If  a 
person  is  bitten  by  these  bugs  it 
causes  a considerable  itch. 

The  sign  of  the  Cross  at  the  begin- 
ning of  mass  was  made  in  a very 


• by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
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It's  Easy 
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unorthodox  manner  by  all.  During 
the  homily,  I saw  Danny  scratching 
himself  and  signaling  me  to  cut  it 
short.  Seeing  that  the  people  were 
itching  to  get  out,  I stopped  and 
went  on  with  the  Offertory.  The  Sign 
of  Peace  was  given  by  scratching 
each  other's  hands,  arms  and  back,  I 
suppose  as  a sign  of  concern  for  each 
other's  feelings. 

I had  not  finished  the  dismissal 
when  everyone  ran  out  of  the  chapel 
laughing  and  continuing  to  slap  and 
scratch  themselves.  When  I told  Fr. 
Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M. , about  our 
experience,  he  said,  "you  should 
have  started  the  mass  by  saying, 

'The  Bunhuks  are  with  you,  and  the 
people  would  have  answered,  And 
also  with  you'." 

In  any  case,  it  was  by  far  the  most 
unsolemn  liturgy  that  I have  ever 
celebrated  but  it  will  be  one  that  the 
people  of  Dumalama  will  talk  about 
for  years  to  come. 
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iity  among  Christians  is  a 

AN  IMPEDIMENT  TO  THE 

f the  Gospel,  we  commit 

JT1NUE  WORKING  WITH  OUR 


"Aware  that 

\ ft  - , » 

SCANDAL 

PROCLAM  ATI 
OURSELVES  Ti 
BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  OF  OTHER  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES  TOWARDS  THAT  UNITY  WHICH  HAS  BEEN 

willed  by  Christ,  and  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  announcing  the  Good  News." 


Scarboro  Constitutions,  1984 


Help  us  announce  the  Good  News 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions 

2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario 

M1M  1M4 


If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the 
building  of  the  Kingdom  and  would  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  for  information  on: 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Michael  Donelson 


Changing  Our 
Mental  Pictures 


In  a recent  letter  to  the  editor  a 
reader  responds  to  a story  which 
first  appeared  in  the  November  1987 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions.  The  article 
contrasted  the  celebration  of  the 
feasts  of  All  Souls  and  All  Saints 
days  typical  among  Filipino  Chris- 
tians with  the  experience  of  the 
Manobo,  an  indigenous  people  who 
live  in  the  southern  Philippines  in 
Bukidnon  province,  Mindanao.  As 
animists  the  Manobo  have  lived  for 
centuries  in  close  communion  with 
the  natural  world.  Their  view  of  the 
afterlife  and  relationship  to  God  re- 
flects this  important  bond  with 
nature.  The  reader  questioned  what 
missionaries  were  doing  understand- 
ing non-Christian  religions,  working 
with  them  to  learn  their  culture,  way 
of  life,  and  relationship  to  God.  Dia- 
logue of  this  sort  was  of  little  merit 
for  the  real  work  of  missionaries  was 
to  "convert  the  heathen,"  he  argued. 

The  reader's  query  reflects,  I 
think,  a not  uncommon  understand- 
ing of  church  and  mission.  Just  as  a 
child's  perception  of  reality  is  very 
much  a product  of  parental  influ- 
ence, so  too  is  the  church's  under- 
standing of  mission  the  product  of 
her  own  history.  Much  has  changed 
in  mission  in  recent  years  however. 
No  longer  is  mission  defined  only 
within  narrow  sacramental  bounds, 
the  product  of  a western  church  and 
culture.  Today's  church  is  a church 
on  six  continents  living  among  and 
learning  from  the  culture  and  strug- 
gles of  other  people.  The  old  terms 


'mission-sending'  and  'mission-re- 
ceiving' no  longer  hold.  Put  simply, 
wherever  there  is  church  there  is 
mission. 

Fr.  Michael  Stogre,  S.J.,  in  his 
article  "Revitalizing  Mission:  key  to 
church  renewal",  which  begins  on 
the  next  page,  discusses  many  of 
these  changes.  He  raises  a number 
of  points  which  should  both  deepen 
our  understanding  of  mission  and 
challenge  our  mental  pictures  of 
church.  Sandra  Lucier's  "Engaging  in 
Mission  Canada"  complements 
Stogre's  article  by  speaking  of  mis- 
sion in  the  Canadian  context.  Fr. 
Frank  Hegel's  reflection  on  inter- 
religious dialogue  rounds  out  our 
discussion  of  mission.  We  hope  each 
article  will  help  readers  reflect  on 
the  meaning  of  mission  today  and  of 
our  role  as  missionaries. 

We  also  continue  in  this  issue  the 
second  of  a three-part  series  by  Fr. 
Michael  Ryan  on  the  church's  social 
teachings.  Ryan's  article  speaks  of 
the  content  of  Catholic  social  teach- 
ing. It  too  should  help  us  in  under- 
standing mission  and  the  church's 
involvement  in  various  social  ques- 
tions; issues  such  as  human  rights, 
justice  and  peace,  and  development. 

Finally,  we  invite  our  readers  to 
respond  to  the  ideas  and  opinions 
expressed  in  this  issue.  Reader  feed- 
back is  an  important  means  to  help 
us  in  communicating  our  work. 
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I 


Revitalizing  Mission 


When  Alice  in  Wonderland  asked 
the  cat  which  path  to  take  he 
replied,  "it  depends  where  you  want 
to  go."  If  we  don't  know  where 
we're  going,  any  way  is  as  good  as 
another.  This  truism  hit  home  as  I 
reflected  on  the  malaise  of  the 
church  in  recent  years,  and  especial- 
ly as  I read  Reginald  Bibby's  study. 
Fragmented  Gods:  the  Poverty  and  Po- 
tential of  Religion  in  Canada  (1987).  His 
general  thesis  is  that  religion  has 
become  a consumer  item  like  any 
other.  One  Anglican  bishop  put  it 
aptly:  "people  aren't  dropping  out, 
they're  just  dropping  in."  In  this 
cultural  climate  the  church  must  re- 
discover its  Way,  its  basic  Vision.  For 
"without  a vision  the  people 
perish. "(Proverbs  29:18) 

Moreover,  this  lack  of  a vision  has 
endangered  the  very  missionary 
nature  of  the  church.  As  a youngster 
before  Vatican  II,  missions  were  for- 
eign and  far  away;  the  preserve  of 


Key  to  church  renewal 


missionary  orders  of  priests, 
brothers,  and  sisters.  Rarely  did  lay 
people  go  to  the  missions  in  those 
days.  What  happens  then,  when 
these  communities  shrink  and  disap- 
pear, or  are  simply  barred  from 
foreign  lands?  And  what  happens 
when  Canada  itself  becomes  a mis- 
sion land  whose  people  and  culture 
are  in  need  of  a 'second  evangeliza- 
tion'? 

In  this  short  article  I hope  to  ini- 
tiate a reflection  on  the  nature  of 
mission.  In  brief,  it  is  my  thesis  that 
the  key  to  the  revitalization  of  the 
church  in  our  time  is  through  a re- 
newal of  its  commitment  to  mission. 
Nothing  less  will  suffice;  anything 
less  will  fail. 


Wheater 


Because  the  church  is  a mystery 
there  are  many  ways,  and  ultimately 
no  adequate  way,  of  describing  it. 
Paul  Minear,  a scripture  scholar, 
identified  96  images  of  church  in  the 
New  Testament  alone.  But  whether 
our  preferred  image  or  model  of  the 
church  is  Bride  of  Christ,  People  of 
God,  Sacrament,  Body  of  Christ, 
Community  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc., 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  church's 
mandate  and  mission.  Before  Jesus 
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vhen  Canada  itself 

AND  WHOSE  PEOPLE  AND 
E IN  NEED  OF  A 
'SECOND  evangelization'?" 


"The  word  of  God 
must  be  shown  to  be 
a living  and  active 
word  transforming 
human  hearts,  soci- 
eties, cultures."  Out- 
door market. 

Nagoya,  Japan. 


The  church  is  equipped  with  spe- 
cial gifts  to  carry  out  this  threefold 
ministry  of  manifesting  the  Good 
News.  Not  all  have  the  same  gift  or 
ministry,  but  each  Christian  has 
truly  been  given  gifts  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Body  of  Christ  (1  Pe'ter 
4:10;  Rom  12:6).  Through  baptism 
each  Christian  shares  in  the  priestly, 
prophetic,  and  pastoral  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  our  time,  John  Paul  II,  among 
his  other  ministries,  is  an  evangelist. 
Thousands  of  married  deacons,  to 
cite  another  example,  are  engaged  in 
a wide  range  of  ministries  of  charity. 
They  also  serve  as  reminders  of  our 
social  responsibilities.  In  fact,  they 
are  sacramental  symbols  revealing 
that  the  church  — following  its 


ascended  to  the  Father  he  pro- 
claimed it  clearly:  "Make  disciples  of 
all  nations"  (Mt.  28:19).  With  Avery 
Dulles  I would  maintain  that  the 
mystery  and  mandate  of  the  church 
could  best  be  lived  out  in  the  church 
imaged  as  a community  of  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  proclaiming  the  Good 
News  about  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  church  bears  witness  to  the 
Good  News  through  a threefold 
ministry  of  word,  work,  and  life,  or 
in  other  words,  preaching,  service, 
and  community  fellowship.  Procla- 
mation of  the  gospel  without  minis- 


tries of  service  and  vibrant  commu- 
nities of  faith  is  sterile.  It  lacks 
credibility.  The  word  of  God  must  be 
shown  to  be  a living  and  active  Word 
transforming  human  hearts,  socie- 
ties, cultures.  At  the  same  time, 
service  and  community  without  pro- 
clamation would  be  false  to  the  Great 
Commission  which  includes  "teach- 
ing them  to  carry  out  all  that  I have 
commanded  you."  (Mt. 28:20) 


master  — is  called  to  be  a kind  of 
suffering  servant-healer  in  the 
world.  Concretely,  as  disciples  of 
Jesus  the  Good  Samaritan,  we  are  to 
be  neighbours  to  those  in  need  — 
especially  the  poor. 

The  above  examples  of  ministries 
of  word  and  work  need  to  be  com- 
plemented by  the  witness  of  commu- 
nity life  itself.  In  this  respect,  many 
groups  lay  and  religious  — begin- 
ning with  the  family  as  "domestic 
church"  — witness  to  the  unitive 
dimension  of  the  church  "so  that  the 
world  may  believe"  (Jn.  17:21). 

Moreover,  the  whole  church,  and 
each  Christian,  is  missionary.  The 
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"The  key  to  the  revitalization  of  the 

CHURCH  IN  OUR  TIME  IS  THROUGH  A RENEWAL 
OF  ITS  COMMITMENT  TO  MISSION." 


Bishops  at  Vatican  II  put  it  clearly: 
"The  church  on  earth  is  by  its  very 
nature  missionary  since,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  Father,  it  has  its 
origins  in  the  mission  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Not  Bounded  by  Geography 

In  fact,  as  was  alluded  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  today  every 
place  is  mission  territory.  While  the 
Gospel  must  still  be  preached  to 
every  tribe,  tongue,  people,  and 
nation  (Rev.  5:9),  it  must  be  taken  as 
well  to  every  class  and  strata  of 
society,  must  permeate  every  struc- 
ture, must  evangelize  culture  itself. 

In  this  missionary  effort  the  laity 
have  a crucial  and  indispensable 
role.  Only  the  laity  exist  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  have  the  opportunities 
to  bring  the  Gospel  into  certain  set- 
tings. In  many  businesses,  scientific 
research  centres,  political  parties, 
universities,  professional  associa- 
tions, community  organizations, 
only  the  laity  can  be  an  evangelizing 
presence.  As  the  decree  of  Vatican  II 
on  the  Laity  pointed  out:  "In  the 
concrete,  their  apostolate  is  exer- 
cised when  they  work  at  the 
evangelization  and  sanctification  of 
humanity;  it  is  exercised  too  when 
they  endeavour  to  have  the  Gospel 
spirit  permeate  and  improve  the 
temporal  order." 

Even  in  the  so  called  'foreign  mis- 
sions' which  are  often  closed  to 
clerics  and  religious,  lay  persons 


may  still  have  access.  I think  of  the 
Catholic  teacher  of  English,  or  the 
engineer  who  are  able  to  live  and 
work  in  China  whereas  I,  as  a Jesuit 
priest,  would  not  be  allowed  in. 
Consequently,  in  many  places,  if  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  preached  at  all,  it  will 
be  through  the  laity.  Because  of  this 
witness  (chiefly  of  work  and  way  of 
life),  people  will  be  moved  to  call  the 
laity  "to  give  an  account  of  the  Hope 
that  is  in  us"  (1  Peter  3:15).  This  will 
be  evoked  by  your  "good  deeds"  and 
by  your  beautiful  "way  of  life" 

(1  Peter  2:12). 

The  powerful  evangelizing  witness 
of  Jean  Vanier's  L'arche  communities 
in  the  first  world,  and  the  growing 
influence  of  the  basic  ecclesial  com- 
munities in  Latin  America  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  Petrine  missiology. 

It  seems  the  Catholic  church,  to  be 
effective,  must  continually  renew  it- 
self as  a community  of  the  Spirit  out 
of  which  we  minister  and  into  which 
we  call  the  larger  world  community. 

In  this  mission  and  ministry  Jesus 
has  promised  "to  work  with"  (Mk. 
16:20)  and  "be  with  you  always  until 
the  end  of  the  age"  (Mt.  28:20b).  In 
fact,  what  is  done  to  the  missionary 
is  done  to  Jesus.  Strengthened  by 
these  divine  promises  let  us  work 
together  to  renew  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  Canadian  church. 

Fr.  Michael  Stogre,  S.].,  is  a member  of  the 
Jesuit  community  in  Ottawa,  Ontario. 


Resources 

The  following  literature  is  meant 
to  help  you  reflect  on  the  mean- 
ing of  mission  today  and  of  your 
role  as  missionaries.  Unless  indi- 
cated otherwise  copies  of  these 
statements  can  be  obtained 
through  your  local  religious  book- 
store. 

Paul  VI,  Evangelii  nuntiandi  (On 
Evangelization  in  the  Modern 
World),  1975. 

Paul  VI  sketches  in  this  histor- 
ical encyclical  a vision  of  a church 
in  mission.  Touching  on  a number 
of  contemporary  themes  he  out- 
lines a pastoral  programme  for  the 
modem  church. 

Vatican  II,  The  Documents  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council. 

Three  Vatican  II  documents  of 
particular  relevance  to  mission 
are:  Lumen  gentium  (Constitution 
on  the  Church);  Ad  gentes  divinitus 
(Decree  on  the  Church's  mission- 
ary activity);  and.  Nostra  aetate 
(Declaration  on  the  Relation  of  the 
Church  to  non-Christian 
Religions). 

U.  S.  Bishops  "To  the  Ends  of 
the  Earth",  1987. 

"To  the  Ends  of  the  Earth"  is  the 
pastoral  statement  on  world  mis- 
sion published  by  the  American 
bishops  in  November  1987.  (A 
copy  can  be  obtained  from:  U.S. 
Catholic  Bishops  Conference,  1312 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20005-4105. 

A study  guide  is  available  from: 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  366  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10001). 
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IN  RESPONSE 


By  Sandra  Lucier 


Engaging  in  Mission  Canada 


I am  writing  in 
response  to  an 
article  written  by 
Fr.  Terry  Gallag- 
her, S.F.M.,  in 
the  October  1987 
issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  As  a Roman  Catholic  Chap- 
lain at  Assumption  University, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  a former  Youth 
Co-ordinator  in  the  Nelson  Diocese 
in  British  Columbia,  and  a friend  of 
Terry  Gallagher,  I read  the  article 
with  much  interest. 

He  writes:  "(in  Canada)  Christians 
are  a minority  voice  and  a minority 
people  in  this  consumer  oriented, 
materialistic,  secular  society  in 
which  God  and  God  values  have  less 
and  less  a place  of  influence  and 
adherence." 

My  experience  of  ministry  echoes 
and  affirms  the  nature  of  the  article. 
As  I was  formulating  this  response,  I 
drew  several  students  into  a reflec- 
tion on  the  implications  of  'mission 
Canada'.  When  I read  to  these  stu- 
dents the  quote:  "The  new  Ca- 
thedrals where  we  gather  to  cele- 
brate the  riches,  joys  and  mysteries 
of  life  are  the  super  shopping  plazas, 
the  cine-plexes,  the  video  arcades, 
the  domed  or  soon  to  be  domed 
stadiums  . . . it  is  in  these  'temples' 
that  what  is  'holy'  to  Canadian 
youth,  the  single  adult  or  yuppie 
couple  is  served  and  worshipped."; 
these  young  people  did  not  resist, 
deny  or  sneer  at  the  implications. 

It  is  symbolic  to  me  that  young 
people  today  want  to  be  engaged  in 
a secular  community  and  yet  some- 
how faithful  to  their  God.  For  a 
while,  using  all  the  traditional  com- 
mentaries that  affirmed  "a  people  set 


apart",  we  were  told  it  cannot  be 
done.  I have  come  to  believe  it  not 
only  can  be  done,  it  must  be  done. 
The  presence  of  the  faithful  in  the 
marketplace,  in  every  avenue  of 
every  town  and  city  is  essential.  Fr. 
Terry's  statement  quoted  above  was 
illustrated  with  a photograph  of  a 
city  skyline  by  night.  It  is  the  light 
which  reveals  the  shape  and  form  of 
each  building  against  the  darkness. 
We  are  called  to  be  light. 

The  mission  call  must  mobilize 
committed  Christians  from  their 
quiet  living  of  faith  but  to  achieve 
that  end,  the  faith  taught,  accepted 
and  lived,  must  be  a faith  that  en- 
ables. "What  we  received  is  not  a 
spirit  of  slavery  to  bring  us  back  into 
fear;  we  received  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion enabling  us  to  cry  out,  'Abba, 
Father!' "(Romans  8:14-15). 


"Jesus  was  an  exciting 

PERSON  WHO  REVEALED  AN 

exciting  God.  He  was 

NOT  INTIMIDATED  BY  A 
SECULAR  SOCIETY,  NOR  DID 
HE  IGNORE  IT." 


Our  fidelity  has  radical  implica- 
tions. We  do  not  have  the  right  to 
hoard  our  relationship  with  God.  We 
are  called  to  be  sign  and  symbol  to 
one  another;  to  bring  forth  the 
power  and  presence  of  Christ  in  this 
world;  a salt  for  the  earth. 

In  a culture  that  lacks  reverence 
for  the  multilevels  of  life,  we  are 
called  to  nurture,  to  sustain  and  to 
be  faithful  to  each  person.  We  are 
called  to  learn  more  and  more  what 


it  means  to  be  inclusive,  to  form  a 
global  vision,  to  work  towards  a 
covenant  economy.  We  want  to  be  a 
presence  so  that  we  can  effect  a 
change  by  being  the  ones  who 
model  lives  that  strive  for  healthy, 
life-giving  choices.  We  want  to  show 
the  world  an  'other'  way  of  coping 
with  reality,  a way  that  binds  us 
together  and  causes  us  to  be  for  one 
another,  to  care  and  to  love  one 
another. 

We  come  together  because  we 
believe  that  we  are  called,  each  of  us, 
to  be  involved  somehow  in  bringing 
about  the  reign  of  God.  We  gather  to 
worship,  to  support  one  another  in 
the  call  to  make  the  kingdom  come. 
We  sing  songs  of  praise  and  we  say 
holy  words  and  we  eat  the  Bread  and 
we  drink  of  the  cup  so  that  we  can- 
not deny  whose  flesh  we  are.  We  are 
called  to  be  His  Body. 

We  are  faced  with  the  realization 
that  young  people  of  today  with 
their  misplaced  dream  of  church,  are 
the  offspring  of  Vatican  II.  We  are 
where  we  have  not  yet  been  as 
church,  and  we  can't  look  to  our 
past  for  a list  of  recommendations  to 
enable  us  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
present  and  prepare  us  for  the  fu- 
ture; but  we  can  look  to  our  past  to 
reclaim  the  dream. 

We  are  in  a state  of  transition.  It  is 
clear  that  something  new  is  happen- 
ing. It  is  clear  that  we  are  called  to  be 
Continues  on  p.  18 


Scarboro  Missions  occasionally  features 
commentaries  written  by  readers  in 
response  to  articles  found  in  previous 
issues.  We  welcome  such  feedback  but 
do  not  guarantee  that  each  submission 
will  be  published.  "In  Response"  arti- 
cles must  be  between  500-700  words  in 
length  typed.  The  Editor. 
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A Salvadoran  Way  of  the 


The  following  Way  of  the  Cross  was 
written  by  Mark  and  Louise  Zwick, 
founders  of  Casa  Juan  Diego,  the  Catho- 
lic Worker  House  in  Houston,  Texas. 

You  may  weep  as  you  read  these  medita- 
tions, or  even  curse,  but  they  were 
written  to  give  hope,  not  despair.  They 
are  based  on  the  experience  of  the  authors 
who  began  writing  them  several  years 
ago  but  never  published  them.  Thou- 
sands of  refugees  have  passed  through 
Casa  Juan  Diego.  This  is  the  story  of  one 
of  them . 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Maryknoll  News,  the  newspaper  of  the 
Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers. 


I Jesus  Is  Condemned  To  Death 

Jesus,  you  are  sentenced  unjustly 
by  your  enemies.  I know  the  feeling. 

My  husband  was  condemned  to 
die,  also,  because  he  read  and  dis- 
cussed the  Bible  with  others  from 
our  neighbourhood,  where  they 
tried  to  make  improvements.  He  was 
accused  of  being  an  intellectual.  He 
disappeared.  Later,  we  found  his 
mangled  and  mutilated  body  in  a 
ditch  on  the  road  to  Libertad. 

Jesus,  help  me  in  my  pain. 

Verse:  Jesus,  condemned  unjustly, 

Response:  Help  us  who  have  had  hus- 
bands and  sons  condemned  unjustly. 

II  Jesus  Is  Made  To  Carry  His 
Cross 

Jesus,  you  accepted  the  cross  for 
us. 

I,  too,  have  many  crosses,  seven 
crosses  of  responsibility  to  be  exact, 
seven  children  to  raise  without  a 
husband  and  father  and  without  any 
means  of  support.  Seven  children 
suffering  from  malnutrition  in  El 
Salvador,  living  with  their  grand- 
mother. Thank  God  I am  able  to  earn 
$75  a week  as  a live-in  maid,  six  days 
a week,  which  I can  send  them  to 
keep  them  alive. 

On  the  seventh  day  I go  to  Casa 
Juan  Diego  to  rest.  Jesus,  I need 
your  help  to  keep  going. 

V:  Jesus,  who  did  not  despair  de- 
spite the  Cross, 

Give  us  the  faith  not  to  despair. 
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Cross 


III  Jesus  Falls  the  First  Time  Under 
the  Weight  of  the  Cross 

Jesus,  you  fall  under  the  weight  of 
the  Cross. 

Help  us  not  to  fall  under  the 
weight  of  our  crosses  of  poverty, 
parental  responsibility  and  rejection. 
I am  alone  in  this  country.  1 am  not 
welcome.  The  Catholic  people  tell 
me  to  go  to  my  own  church.  But, 
Lord,  where  is  my  own  church? 

Jesus,  help  me  with  my  heavy 
cross. 

V:  Lord  Jesus,  who  fell  under  the 
weight  of  the  Cross, 

Help  us  not  to  be  bitter. 

IV  Jesus  Carrying  the  Cross 
Meets  His  Mother 

The  eyes  of  Jesus  and  Mother 
Mary  meet. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  last  time  I 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  my  husband. 


mothers  of  the  disappeared  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I knew  that  they  couldn't  kill 
all  of  us. 

V:  Mother  Mary,  patron  of  those 
tempted  with  despair, 

Help  us  mothers  who  have  lost  our 
husbands  and  sons. 

V Simon  of  Syrene  Helps  Jesus 
Carry  the  Cross 

They  say  Simon  was  converted 
through  helping  you  carry  the  cross. 

Jesus,  please  convert  me  as  I carry 
my  crosses  with  yours.  I am  desper- 
ate. Six  days  a week  I talk  to  no  one, 
because  I haven't  been  able  to  learn 
enough  English. 

V:  Jesus,  helped  by  Simon, 

Teach  us  how  to  carry  our  cross  with 
dignity. 

VI  Veronica  Wipes  the  Face  of 
Jesus  with  Her  Veil 

Veronica  sees  your  bloodied  face 
and  wipes  it  with  her  new  veil. 

The  imprint  of  your  face  is  now  on 
her  veil,  but  more,  the  imprint  of 
your  struggle  is  imprinted  on  her 
heart.  I am  reminded  of  how  I wiped 
the  bloodied  face  of  my  dead,  hus- 
band when  we  found  his  body  in  the 
ditch. 

V:  Lord  Jesus,  who  suffers  so  much 
injustice. 

Imprint  your  love  and  your  strength  on 
our  hearts  and  our  lives. 

VII  Jesus  Falls  the  Second  Time 
Under  the  Weight  of  the  Cross 

Jesus,  the  weight  of  your  cross  is 
too  much  and  you  fall  again. 

My  cross  is  heavy,  too,  Jesus.  It  is 
so  hard.  People  call  me  a 'wet-back,' 
an  'illegal,'  as  if  I were  a criminal. 
"Why  don't  you  speak  English?" 
they  shout. 


Jesus  and  Mary,  how  did  you 
stand  it? 

It  helped  to  march  with  the 


I try,  but  it's  hard,  so  hard  to  learn 
English.  I want  to  go  home  but  I 
can't  — the  children  must  eat. 

V:  Jesus,  sent  to  Calvary, 

Don't  let  them  deport  me  back  to 
El  Salvador. 

VIII  Jesus  Speaks  fo  fhe  Weeping 
Women  of  Jerusalem 

Jesus,  you  are  suffering  much,  but 
you  speak  to  the  weeping  women  of 
Jerusalem  who  know  of  their  sorrow 
to  come. 

And  you  comfort  them. 

Jesus,  we  still  need  you  to  speak  to 
the  weeping  women,  the  weeping 
women  of  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala who  lost  their  husbands  and 
sons  to  the  death  squads.  Give  us 
strength.  Oh  Lord,  not  to  give  up. 

V:  Jesus,  who  comforted  the  suffer- 
ing women  of  Jerusalem, 

Comfort  us  who  have  already  wept  so 
much. 

IX  Jesus  Falls  the  Third  Time 

Jesus,  your  cross  is  heavy  as  is 
mine.  But  you  inspire  me  to 
continue  on. 
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My  cross  becomes  so  heavy  when 
people  taunt  me.  "You  came  to  the 
United  States  to  get  on  welfare  and 
to  get  rich."  I can't  get  either. 

V:  God  forgive  them 

For  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

X Jesus  Is  Stripped  of  His 
Garments 

Jesus,  you  lose  the  last  of  your 
worldly  possessions.  The  soldiers 
have  no  shame.  They  will  throw  dice 
for  them. 

I have  been  stripped,  also.  My 
husband  was  taken  away  and  now 
separated  from  my  children  is  more 
than  I can  humanly  stand.  Jesus, 
stand  with  me  so  I can  avoid  falling 
into  the  pit  of  despair. 

V:  Jesus,  stripped  of  all  unjustly, 

Help  us  who  have  nothing  left  but  faith. 

XI  Jesus  Is  Nailed  to  the  Cross 

Jesus,  it  is  so  cruel  and  so  unjust. 

I wish  I could  have  been  there  to 
stop  it.  I also  wish  I could  have 
stopped  the  bayonets  that  pierced 
my  husband's  hands  and  the  bullets 
that  went  through  his  head.  Instead 
they  went  through  my  heart!  Jesus, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  help  me 
avoid  bitterness!  I have  so  many 
questions.  Who  made  these  guns? 
Who  paid  for  them?  Who  sent  them? 


V:  Jesus,  leader  in  avoiding  despair. 
Help  me  not  to  despair. 

XII  Jesus  Dies  on  the  Cross 

Jesus,  on  your  cross  you  bridge 
the  divine  and  the  human. 

You  died  being  accused  of  stirring 
up  the  people,  of  being  political,  of 
being  revolutionary.  You  did  start  a 
revolution  — a revolution  of  love.  It 
may  overtake  us.  Don't  let  us  die 
hating. 

V:  Jesus,  you  died  for  us,  but  not  in 
vain. 

May  the  deaths  of  our  loved  ones  be  not 
in  vain. 

XIII  Jesus  Is  Taken  from  the  Cross 

Your  mutilated  body  is  taken 
down  from  the  Cross  and  placed  in 
the  arms  of  your  mother. 

Jesus,  I know  all  about  mutilated 
bodies.  I have  held  them  in  my 
arms.  What  can  we  do,  but  weep? 
But  we  can  do  more.  We  cannot  give 
up.  Life  must  go  on.  We  must  be- 
lieve that  death  is  not  in  vain.  We 
must  believe  in  Resurrection. 

V:  Jesus,  mutilated  by  soldiers. 

Help  me  to  forgive  the  soldiers  who 
mutilated  my  husband. 

XIV  Jesus  Is  Buried  in  the  Tomb 

Your  loved  ones  bury  you.  They 
can  return  your  body  to  mother 
earth,  but  they  cannot  destroy  the 
Spirit.  You  will  rise  again.  You  give 
us  hope.  Oh  Lord,  that  we  will  rise 
again,  that  we  will  live  on,  that  our 
love  will  live  on. 

They  buried  the  body,  but  they 
cannot  stop  the  revolution  you  be- 
gan, the  revolution  of  love  that  we 
must  join  to  change  the  world,  that 
we  must  join  to  stop  oppression  and 
that  we  must  join  if  we  are  to  rise 
from  the  dead. 

V:  Jesus,  who  died  and  rose  from 
the  dead, 

Help  us  be  faithful  to  your  death  and 
Resurrection  by  our  lives  of  Love  in 
Action. 


XV  Resurrection 

They  killed  the  body.  They  cannot 
kill  the  Spirit.  Jesus,  you  said,  "I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  May 
we  have  this  Life  to  continue,  to 
avoid  despair,  to  be  liberated  from 
oppression  and  sin. 

May  we  not  give  up. 

V:  We  adore  Thee,  Oh  Christ  and  we 
praise  Thee. 

Because  by  Thy  Holy  Cross  Thou  has 
redeemed  the  world. 


The  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  a series 
of  15  meditations  on  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus  which  can  be  found  in  any  Cath- 
olic church,  usually  on  the  side  walls. 
The  Stations  originated  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Holy  Land  pilgrims  who 
visited  the  actual  scenes  of  incidents  in 
the  Passion  of  Christ.  Though  known 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  they  be- 
came popular  around  the  time  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  (who  died  in  1226), 
when  devotion  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ  became  popular.  The  artwork 
was  done  by  Cerezo  Barredo,  a Pan- 
amanian artist. 
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THE  WORD 


By  Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M. 


Lent:  recalling  our 
baptismal  commitment 


It  is  the  time  to  avoid  putting  on  a 

GLOOMY  LOOK.  THUS  READS  THE  GOSPEL 

for  Ash  Wednesday  — the  first  day 
of  Lent  (Mt.  6:16). 


Lent  is  the  sea- 
son for  recall- 
ing our  baptis- 
mal commitment 
and  for  develop- 
ing a penitential 
spirit. 

On  the  first  day  of  Lent,  ashes  are 
placed  on  our  foreheads  and  we  are 
exhorted  in  one  of  two  ways:  "Re- 
member, man,  you  are  dust  and  to 
dust  you  will  return"  (Gen  3:19),  or 
"Repent  and  believe  the  Good 
News"  (Mk  1:15).  The  first  exhorta- 
tion is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  is  very  somber.  From  ancient 
times,  dust  and  ashes  have  symbol- 
ized mortality  and  penance.  They 


remind  us  that,  one  day,  we  must  die 
and  face  judgment.  This  instills  in 
some  a sense  of  fear  which  can  be 
salutary  and  even  necessary  in  some 
situations. 

Dr.  Ernest  Becker  a noted  anthro- 
pologist writes:  "one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  modern  thought:  that 
of  all  things  that  move  man,  one  of 
the  principal  ones  is  his  terror  of 
death."  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
thought  of  death  gives  rise  to  fear 
and  motivation.  Is  it  the  best  type  of 
motivation? 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  turn  to 
the  second  exhortation  of  the  Ash 
Wednesday  liturgy:  "Repent  and 
believe  the  Good  News"  (Mk  1:15). 
These  words  come  from  the  New 
Testament  and  are  those  of  Jesus 
himself.  Here,  the  emphasis  is  more 
positive.  The  motivation  of  fear  gives 
way  to  that  of  love.  John,  the  Evan- 
gelist, tells  us:  "In  love  there  is  no 
fear,  but  fear  is  driven  out  by  perfect 
love;  because  to  fear  is  to  expect 
punishment,  and  anyone  who  is 
afraid  is  still  imperfect  in  love" 

(1  Jn  4:18). 


When  Jesus  says  repent,  he  is 
asking  us  to  turn  away  from  sin.  The 
essence  of  sin  is  to  deliberately  break 
off  our  relationship  with  God.  When 
he  says  believe  the  Good  News,  he 
means  that  we  should  place  our 
hope  and  trust  in  his  teaching  which 
reveals  God's  love  for  us. 

God  will  not  force  us  into  a rela- 
tionship with  himself.  By  his  infinite 
power,  he  could  frighten  us  into  a 
master-slave  situation.  However,  ac- 
cording to  Jesus,  this  is  precisely 
what  he  does  not  want.  St.  Paul  gives 
us  this  advice:  "The  spirit  you  re- 
ceived is  not  the  spirit  of  slaves 
bringing  fear  into  your  lives  again;  it 
is  the  spirit  of  sons,  and  it  makes  us 
cry  out,  'Abba,  Father!'" 

(Rom.  8:14-15). 

Yes,  the  true  nature  of  God  is 
revealed  to  us  through  the  love  and 
humility  of  Christ.  He  assures  us: 

"To  have  seen  me  is  to  have  seen  the 
Father."  (Jn  14:7-9) 

Lent,  then,  is  not  the  time  for 
gloomy  faces.  It  is  a special  season 
for  meditating  on  God's  love  as  re- 
vealed through  Jesus,  the  Christ. 
Then,  with  this  motivation,  let  us 
carry  out  our  penitential  practices. 
Heeding  the  Book  of  Wisdom:  "self- 
ish intentions  divorce  from  God." 
(Wis.  1:2).  Let  us  abandon  self- 
centeredness  and  seek  to  centre  our 
lives  on  God  and  his  will  for  us.  Do 
the  good  works  which  will  benefit 
others. 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


The  word  para- 
ble signifies  a 
comparison  or 
parallel  by 
which  one  thing 
is  used  to  illus- 
trate another. 
Missionaries,  as  living  parables,  are 
called  through  their  daily  life  experi- 
ences, their  collaboration  and  their 
dialogue  to  show  the  face  of  the 
living  Lord  to  people  of  other  re- 
ligions. 

Sr.  Louise  Ahrens,  M.M.,  told  the 
following  story  in  the  October  1986 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions.  It  merits 
repetition  because  it  graphically  illu- 
strates how  missionaries  are  called  to 
be  living  parables. 


Dahyan  was  a ten  year  old  who  lived 
next  door  to  us  in  Bandung,  Indonesia. 
Since  our  walls  are  contiguous,  we  live 
quite  closely  and  share  a great  deal. 
Dahyan  was  a special  friend  of  mine. 

One  morning,  as  I was  praying  in  my 
room,  his  head  appeared  in  the  open 
window  frame.  "What  are  you  doing?" 
"Praying,"  1 responded.  "I'll  come  too," 
he  said  quickly.  1 heard  the  water  splash, 
as  all  Muslims  wash  before  they  pray, 
and  Dahyan  appeared  with  his  rolled  up 
prayer  mat.  He  sat  beside  me  on  the 
floor.  I had  on  my  wall  that  wonderful 
picture  from  Chartres  cathedral,  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam.  Adam  and  God  are  clearly 
in  a warm  loving  relationship  in  the 
picture.  "Who's  that?"  he  asked.  "Adam 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel  is  a member  of  Scarboro's 
Formation-Education  Department. 


Living  Parables 


and  God."  For  a Muslim,  Adam  is  a 
very  clear  figure,  loved  and  revered  in 
the  Qu'ran.  But  Muslims  do  not  imag- 
ine God  in  a representational  way.  Dah- 
yan stared  at  the  picture  for  a long  time. 
And  then  he  said:  "Sister,  I fast  for  28 
days  every  year,  sometimes  more ; I pray 


The  missionary  is  also  called  to  be 
a living  parable  at  the  level  of  collab- 
oration. Asia,  the  birthplace  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  great  religions  of 
the  world,  is  a continent  marked  by 
great  poverty  and  many  structural 
injustices.  Christian  missionaries 


All  humanity  is  the  product  of  the 

CREATIVE  HAND  OF  GOD  AND  VARIATIONS  IN 
RELIGIOUS  FAITH  AND  EXPRESSION  ARE  A 
REFLECTION  OF  THE  DIVERSITY  THAT 
CHARACTERIZES  HUMANITY  ITSELF. 


five  times  each  day;  and  when  I can,  I 
give  alms  for  poor  children  (and  this 
family  has  16  children  and  the  father  sells 
cloth  from  door  to  door)  but,  sister,  I 
don't  think  my  God  loves  me  the  way 
God  loves  Adam." 

A more  beautiful  description  of  the 
living  of  the  call  of  the  missionary 
before  other  religions  would  be  hard 
to  find.  It  is  an  example  of  dialogue 
between  religions  at  the  level  of 
everyday  life.  It  is  an  example  of  a 
living  parable  because  Louise's  ac- 
tion was,  as  Christian  testimony,  a 
prophetic  proclamation.  Dahyan 
readily  grasped  Louise's  notion  of 
God. 


working  in  this  environment  can  and 
should  act  as  prophetic  proclamation 
working  side  by  side  with  their  non- 
Christian  brothers  and  sisters,  ac- 
companying the  poor  and  continu- 
ing the  struggle  for  justice.  In  doing 
so  they  are  living  witnesses  to  the 
word  of  Jesus  which  is  life  in  its  full- 
ness for  all  God's  children.  Such  col- 
laboration is  another  level  of  dia- 
logue with  other  religions. 

Missionaries  with  a more  scholarly 
bent  who  feel  called  to  meet  and  ex- 
change views  on  particular  points  of 
religious  belief  and  dogma  can  also 
be  living  parables.  Every  non-  Chris- 
tian religion  has  produced 
descriptions  of  religious  experience 
which,  often  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  that  religion,  exhibit  the 
basic  features  of  the  Christian  experi- 
ence of  grace.  Thus,  at  this  level  also 
the  missioner  is  engaged  in  a proph- 
etic proclamation.  Looking  at  belief 
and  dogma  which  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  past  they  bring  inspiration  to 
the  present. 

Continues  on  p.  18 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Japan 


Convention  Urges  Church  To 
Look  Outward 

The  National  Convention  on  Evan- 
gelization (NICE)  held  in  Kyoto, 
Japan  November  20-30  urged  the  Ja- 
panese Church  not  to  be  so  inward 
looking,  but  to  move  out  into  society 
and  share  the  pains  and  suffering  of 
contemporary  people. 

The  reflection  prior  to  the  Conven- 
tion pointed  out  the  existence  of  a 
double  gap:  one  between  faith  and 
life;  the  other  between  Church  and 
society.  Faith,  they  came  to  say,  is 
kept  by  a large  number  of  Catholics 
in  a locked  compartment,  isolated 
from  daily  life.  The  Sunday  sharing 
of  the  liturgy  is  unrelated  to  the 
Monday-Saturday  sphere  of  activity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of 
Japan,  as  a community,  has  been 
safely  placed  beyond  a sanitary  cor- 
don that  keeps  from  her  the  mun- 
dane worries  of  society  at  large.  The 
challenge  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion was  to  generate  among  Catho- 
lics the  will  to  unlock  the  faith  and 
to  remove  the  walls. 


The  three  year  preparation  for  the 
Convention  brought  about  a meth- 
odology that,  without  being  perfect, 
served  well  the  goal  of  the  gathering: 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  rank  and  file 
regarding  the  mission  of  the  Church. 
Lay  people  blamed  themselves  as 
much  as  the  priests  for  the  excesses 
of  a clericalism  that  in  the  past  left 
the  mission  of  the  Church,  common 
to  all  the  Baptized,  up  to  the  clergy. 
Priests  and  lay  realized  that  they 
have  spent  too  much  time  inside  the 
temples  praying  and  singing  and 
cultivating  theological  virtues  with- 
out paying  enough  attention  to  the 
endeavours,  cries  and  anguish  of  the 
people  outside  the  church. 

Kyoto  was  chosen  for  the  first 
NICE  meeting  because  it  is  celebrat- 
ing the  50th  Jubilee  Year  of  Kyoto 
diocese.  The  participants  included  77 
priests,  17  bishops,  46  sisters  and  87 
lay  people.  They  included  19  mem- 
bers of  Japan  Catholic  Bishops'  Con- 
ference (JCBC)  committees  and  other 


commissions,  and  several  major  Re- 
ligious superiors.  Of  the  273  official 
delegates,  224  were  diocesan  repre- 
sentatives. ( Catholic  News). 


Africa 


Biblical  Studies 

A Pan-African  Association  of  Cath- 
olic Biblical  Exegetes  has  been 
formed  with  the  object  of  promoting 
scientific  biblical  research  from  an 
African  perspective  to  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  in  Africa.  The 
president  is  Bishop  Monsegno  Pasin- 
ya,  auxiliary  of  Kisangani  in  Zaire; 
the  vice-president  is  Bishop  John 
Onaiyekan  of  Ilorin,  Nigeria;  and  the 
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secretary  is  Fr.  Wynnand  Amewowo, 
of  Karen,  Nairobi. 

The  new  association  had  its  origin 
in  the  third  congress  of  African  bib- 
lical exegetes  held  at  Yaounde, 
Cameroon,  in  the  summer  of  1987. 
"The  participants,"  explains  Fr.  Ame- 
wowo "examined  the  missionary  and 
pastoral  experiences  of  St.  Paul, 
because  Paul  is  the  theologian  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  Churches.  In  fact, 
his  missionary  approaches  define 
the  principle  of  theological  pluralism 
by  which  each  culture  assimilates  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to 
the  deep  meaning  of  its  own  world 
view  ."(The  Tablet). 


Brazil 


Military  Steps  Up  Attack 
on  Church 

Documents  leaked  to  the  news- 
paper A Folha  de  Sao  Paulo  at  the 
end  of  October  show  that  the  Brazil- 
ian National  Security  Council  (CSN) 
has  been  engaged  for  over  a year  in 
an  elaborate  attempt  to  undermine 
the  credibility  of  the  Church.  The 
document  was  sent  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Brazilian  national  security 


council  to  the  chairman  of  a congres- 
sional commission  investigating  a 
press  campaign  against  the  Church's 
Indian  affairs  agency,  CIMI.  The 
newly  revealed  document  is  dated 
June  1986,  suggesting  that  the  attacks 
on  the  Church  earlier  this  year  were 
only  part  of  a larger  plan. 

The  document  consists  of  twelve 
'studies'  of  aspects  of  the  Church's 
structure  and  working,  going  so  far 
as  to  detail  the  number  of  semin- 
aries, health  centres,  radio  stations 
and  other  institutions  owned  by  the 
Church.  The  military  claim  that  "this 
vast  structure  ...  is  being  used  for 
indoctrination  diverging  from  the 
teachings  of  the  gospel."  They  ac- 
cuse the  Church  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  "religious  sensibility  of  Brazil- 
ians to  exploit  social  inequalities  and 
the  difficulties  being  experienced  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  people." 

The  document  accuses  the  leader- 
ship of  the  bishops'  conference  of 
being  a radical  minority  "which  ad- 
vocates social  improvements  for  the 
neediest  sectors  of  the  population 
while  preaching  the  use  of  force, 
mass  movements  and  rapid  and  radi- 
cal changes  and  keeping  the  con- 
servative majority  of  the  Church 
cowed." 

The  military  propose  various 
counter-measures,  notably  the  set- 
ting up  of  an  inter-ministerial  unit 
"to  make  a confidential  study  of  the 
Church's  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state."  The  document  calls  for  an 


extension  of  the  government's  socio- 
economic proposals  as  an  effective 
way  of  undercutting  the  Church's 
campaigns. 

It  suggests  strengthening  links 
with  the  'traditional'  sectors  of  the 
Church  and  "mobilizing  the  various 
political  movements  which  support 
the  government"  and  calls  for 
greater  control  of  religious  organiza- 
tions working  in  Brazil,  of  foreign 
priests  and  of  foreign  funding  "for 
Church  campaigns." 

Three  bishops  are  named  in  a list 
of  foreign-born  clergy  and  religious 
accused  of  violating  Brazilian  law  on 
the  activities  of  foreigners.  They  are 
Bishop  Pedro  Casaldaliga  of  Sao  Felix 
do  Araguaia,  of  Spain;  and.  Bishop 
Aldo  Mongiano  of  Roraima  from 
Italy.  Brazilian  Bishop  Pedro  Fedalto 
of  Curitiba  was  also  singled  out.  The 
accusations  against  them  include  "in- 
citement of  rural  workers  to  land 
invasions,  encouragement  of  work- 
ers to  passive  resistance  and  move- 
ments of  open  rebellion,  incitement 
of  Indians  to  kidnap  people  and 
block  roads  as  a way  of  demanding 
immediate  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems". 

The  surfacing  of  the  document 
now  shows  it  to  be  a further  attack 
on  the  Church's  campaign  for  Indian 
rights.  This  new  move  by  the  mili- 
tary comes  as  sections  of  the  draft 
constitution  concerning  Indian 
rights  come  up  for  voting  in  the  con- 
stituent assembly.  As  a result  of 
pressure  from  the  military  and  min- 
ing interests,  the  guarantees  current- 
ly proposed  are  said  to  be  the  weak- 
est in  Brazil's  history,  weaker  than 
those  inserted  in  the  military's  1967 
constitution  by  General  Geisel. 

(CUR). 
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IN  FOCUS 


The  following  is  an  interview  with  Fr. 
Michael  Fitzgerald  the  Secretary  of  the 
Vatican's  Secretariat  for  non-  Christians. 
Muslims  make  up  about  16.5%  of  the 
world's  population,  compared  with 
32.8%  of  Christians  of  which  18.4%  are 
catholic.  It  is  reprinted  from  Mission- 
aries of  Africa  Report. 

How  does  a Muslim  relate  to  God? 

Fr.  Michael  Fitzgerald:  La  ilaha  illa'Llah 
(There  is  no  divinity  except  God). 
This  fundamental  profession  of  faith 
echoes  from  the  minaret,  and  the 
Muslim  repeats  it  often  in  his  prayer. 
God  is  the  Creator  who  is  close  to 
his  creation.  He  is  the  Merciful  One 
who  has  revealed  his  will  to  man- 
kind through  the  Prophets.  He  is  full 
of  forgiveness,  but  he  is  the  just 
judge  who  will  reward  or  punish  ac- 
cording to  each  one's  deeds.  Unbelief 
is  not  to  recognize  what  God  has 
done  for  mankind.  The  greatest  sin 
is  to  associate  something  with  God. 
So  the  Muslim  seeks  to  submit  (Is- 
lam) to  God,  as  a servant  to  his 
master,  and  so  draw  close  to  him. 

How  do  Muslims  see  Christianity? 

Fitzgerald:  For  Muslims,  Christianity 
is  a stage  in  the  history  of  God's 
dealings  with  mankind.  Jesus  is  one 
of  the  prophets  sent  by  God,  one  of 
a long  line  culminating  in  Muham- 
mad. 

For  Muslims,  then,  Christians,  as 
the  Jews,  are  recognized  as  People  of 
the  Book.  They  received  from  God 
an  authentic  revelation.  But  for  most 
Muslims  the  Christian  message,  the 


Understanding  Islam 


Gospel,  has  been  corrupted.  Chris- 
tians are  in  some  ways  considered 
very  close  to  Muslims,  yet  they  are 
held  to  have  deviated,  and  their 
religion  has  been  superseded. 

How  does  one  become  a Muslim? 

Fitzgerald:  One  becomes  a Muslim  by 
the  profession  of  faith,  by  declaring 
that  there  is  no  divinity  except  God 
and  that  Muhammad  is  the  Messen- 
ger of  God.  Nothing  else  is  required. 
However,  this  profession  of  faith  has 
to  be  a public  act,  either  before  the 
assembled  community  or  before  a 
qualified  witness,  a judge  or  a 
notary. 


In  Shiite  Islam  spiritual  leaders 
such  as  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  are 
very  important.  The  success  of  the 
revolution  he  led  can  be  seen  as  a 
religious  reaction  to  the  "world-  - 
liness"  of  the  Shah.  It  can  also  be 
seen  as  a reaffirmation  of  Islamic 
identity  against  the  westernizing 
tendencies  of  the  Shah.  The  spirit 
behind  the  revolution  can  be  ap- 
preciated, without  condoning  the 
excesses  of  the  regime. 

How  far  does  Colonel  Qaddafi  of 
Libya  represent  the  ideal  of  Islam? 

Fitzgerald:  Like  Khomeini,  and  in- 
deed a good  few  years  before  him. 


Who  are  the  Shiites? 

Fitzgerald:  The  division  between  the 
Sunnis  and  Shiites  goes  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Muslim  com- 
munity. At  Muhammad's  death  the 
leadership  question  had  to  be  decid- 
ed. Abu  Bakr,  one  of  the  first  con- 
verts and  a highly  respected  man, 
was  chosen  to  be  the  first  Caliph, 
or  successor  of  Muhammad.  Those 
who  disagreed  supported  the  claim 
of  Ali,  Muhammad's  cousin  and  hus- 
band of  his  daughter,  Fatima.  The 
party  (Shia)  of  Ali  and  his  descen- 
dants developed  into  the  Shiites. 
Today  they  represent  about  10  per- 
cent of  all  Muslims  and  can  be  found 
in  Lebanon,  Iraq,  India,  and  Paki- 
stan. Only  in  Iran  do  they  constitute 
the  majority. 


Qaddafi  received  acclaim  in  the  Mus- 
lim world  for  having  put  Islam  back 
on  the  map.  Yet  Qaddafi  has  his  own 
understanding  of  Islam.  His  Green 
Book,  which  purports  to  be  a middle 
way  between  communism  and  capi- 
talism, owes  little  to  the  Koran.  His 
attempts  to  unite  Libya  with  other 
Muslim  countries  have  all  ended  in 
failure.  Muslim  leaders  tend  to  treat 
him  warily.  He  is  too  singular  a 
character  to  be  considered  a true 
representative  of  the  ideal  of  Islam. 

“There  is  no  divinity 
except  God"  reads 
the  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion above.  It  ex- 
presses the  funda- 
mental Muslim  ex- 
pression of  faith. 
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Continued  from  p.  7 

part  of  it.  It  is  not  clear  where  we  are 
going,  but  we  can  echo  the  words  of 
Cardinal  Newman:  "Lord,  I don't 
ask  to  know,  it's  not  important  that  I 
know,  and  I don't  ask  to  understand, 
it's  not  important  that  I understand. 

I only  ask  to  be  used." 

A high  tech  society  comes  with  its 
own  agenda.  Jesus  was  an  exciting 
person  who  revealed  an  exciting 
God.  He  was  not  intimidated  by  a 
secular  society,  nor  did  he  ignore  it. 
Jesus  did  not  restrict  his  activities  to 
the  temple  and  yet  he  valued  the 
time  he  spent  there.  Jesus  entered 
life;  he  entered  the  marketplace  and 
everywhere  he  went  he  challenged 
people,  he  filled  them  with  hope,  he 
fed  them  with  dreams  of  a kingdom 
that  embraced  each  person.  He 
healed,  he  celebrated,  he  called 
forth,  he  empowered.  People  were 
changed. 

As  a member  engaged  in  ministry 
in  the  Canadian  Church,  I have  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  term  'mission 
Canada'.  The  call  is  bigger  than  the 
recognized  dilemma,  but  an  exciting 
thing  is  happening.  The  people  in- 
volved at  the  grassroots  level  are 
finding  each  other,  and  owning  the 
call  and  we  realize  that  the  same 
Creator  God  who  was  not  intimi- 
dated by  chaos  in  the  beginning  is 
not  intimidated  by  this  high  tech 
society.  This  God  of  ours  is  ener- 
gized, stimulated  and  engaged  in  the 
prospect  of  'Mission  Canada'. 


Continued  from  p.  14 

The  "Declaration  on  the  Relation  of 
the  Church  to  non-Christian  Relig- 
ions" issued  by  Vatican  Council  II 
acknowledges  that  all  humanity  is 
the  product  of  the  creative  hand  of 
God  and  that  variations  in  religious 
faith  and  expression  are  a reflection 
of  the  diversity  that  characterizes 
humanity  itself.  "The  Catholic 
church,"  the  Declaration  states  "re- 
jects nothing  which  is  true  and  holy 
in  these  religions  . . . (they)  often  re- 
flect a ray  of  that  truth  which  en- 
lightens all  persons."  (No.  2)  This 
recognition  and  promotion  of  the 
good  found  in  non-Christian  re- 
ligions can  be  done  through 
dialogue  with  the  faithful  of  other 
religions,  giving  testimony  to  Chris- 
tian faith  and  life.  To  engage  in  such 
activity  is  to  be  a living  parable. 

Dialogue  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  mission  and  central  to  the 
missionary  call.  This  call  to  be  a 
living  parable  implies  an  openness 
to  sharing  and  listening  between  the 
missionary  and  the  faithful  of  other 
religions  so  that  the  fullness  of  grace 
can  be  communicated.  It  can  be  done 
on  the  level  of  everyday  living,  the 
level  of  collaboration  or  the  level  of 
the  Word.  Whatever  the  level,  dia- 
logue calls  the  missionary  to 
humility.  Following  the  affirmation 
of  Vatican  II  that  God  does  not  deny 
the  possibility  of  salvation  to  anyone 
of  good  will  (Lumen  Gentium  16)  the 
missioner  is  called  to  approach  dia- 
logue from  an  egalitarian  rather  than 
a superior  perspective.  Only  equals 
can  engage  in  true  dialogue. 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 


Formation  of  laity,  the  importance  of 
small  (or  basic)  Christian  communities 
and  Christian  witness  in  society  were 
three  themes  which  emerged  in  the  inter- 
ventions of  the  bishops  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
discussion  during  the  World  Synod  of 
Bishops  which  met  in  Rome  in  October 
1987.  The  bishops  gathered  to  discuss  the 
role  of  lay  men  and  women  in  the  church 
and  in  the  world.  Below  are  excerpts  of  a 
communique  issued  by  the  Symposium  of 
the  Episcopal  Conferences  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar  (SECAM)  during  the  Syn- 
od. It  provides  an  overview  to  some  of 
the  contemporary  problems  faced  by  the 
church  in  Africa. 


African  Bishops:  bridge  gap 
between  creed  and  deed 


Based  on  the  first  36  interventions 
made  by  African  Bishops,  21  in- 
terventions (representing  19  episco- 
pal conferences)  stress  the  formation 
of  the  laity.  An  example: 

"Each  local  Church  should  there- 
fore map  out  its  own  formation  pro- 
grammes for  the  laity  which  have  a 
reference  to  the  Universal  Church, 
but  nonetheless  reflect  the  local 
needs  and  cultural  variations.  Our 
whole  catechetical  and  liturgical 
education  of  the  Christian  faithful 
should  contain  this  vital  dimension 
of  formation  to  mission  by  the  laity." 
(Archbishop  Peter  Dery,  Ghana) 

Fourteen  interventions  (from  12 
episcopal  conferences)  stressed  the 
importance  of  small  Christian  com- 
munities (the  term  used  in  Eastern 
and  Southern  Africa),  Basic  Christian 
Communities  (the  term  used  in  West 
Africa)  and  Living  Ecclesial  Commu- 
nities (the  term  used  in  Zaire).  Some 
examples: 

"Since  the  1960s  the  branch  chapel 
and  the  chapel-school  already  seem- 
ed too  vast  as  a frame  of  apostolic 
life  of  the  Church  concerned  more  as 
Church-communion  rather  than 
Church-institution.  The  Bishops  of 
Zaire  decided  on  the  creation  of 
Living  Ecclesial  Communities  on 
which  the  Church's  apostolic  organi- 
zation in  our  country  still  rests  to- 
day." (Bishop  Laurent  Monsengwo 
Pasinya,  Zaire) 

"The  reasons  for  such  positive  de- 
velopments in  the  participation  of 
laity  in  the  mission  of  the  Church 
are  due  to  the  promotion  and  foster- 
ing of  small  Christian  communities 
to  which  we  Bishops  of  the  AMECEA 


regions  have  pledged  ourselves  as 
our  pastoral  approach.  In  small 
Christian  communities  the  faithful 
gather  together  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood for  Bible  sharing,  reflec- 
tion and  prayer.  In  this  way  they 
challenge  themselves  as  to  what  it 
means  to  be  a Christian."  (Arch- 
bishop Elias  Mutale,  Zambia) 

Ten  interventions  (representing 
nine  episcopal  conferences)  empha- 
size the  Christian  witness  and 
presence  of  laity  in  society.  Some 
examples: 

"In  our  Muslim  countries  baptized 
and  confirmed  Christians  are  the 
presence  of  the  Church.  Through 
them  the  Church  witnesses."  (Arch- 
bishop Hubert  Michon,  Marocco) 

"The  laity  must  carry  out  this 
mission  first  of  all  by  being  inte- 
grated Christians  who  provide  a 
witness  of  Christian  life."  (Cardinal 
Paul  Tzadua,  Ethiopia) 

"To  be  effective  witnesses  all  of  us 
clergy  and  laity  must  seek  ways  and 
means  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
creed  and  deeds.  The  gap  healed, 
we  become  better  witnesses  — peo- 
ple who  preach  Jesus  more  by  our 
lives  than  words."  (Bishop  Gabriel 
Ganaka,  Nigeria) 
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The  Christian 


The  content  of  Catholic 
social  teaching 
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younger,  this  mystified  me.  Surely,  I 
thought,  there  should  be  a cross  on  top  of 
the  steeple,  not  a rooster!  Only  years  later 
did  I discover  that  the  rooster  is  a Christian 
symbol,  and  a very  ancient  one  at  that. 
Behind  this  symbol  lies  the  idea  that  just  as 
the  rooster  announces,  by  his  crowing,  the 
dawn  of  a new  day,  so  Christians  must  an- 
nounce, by  their  conduct,  the  coming  day  of 
life  forever  with  God. 

Our  Lord  said:  "I  have  come  that  they  may 
have  life,  and  have  it  to  the  full." 
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"In  a world  of  poor 
and  impoverished 
peoples,  we  are 
called  to  be  in  active 
solidarity  with  the 
poor.  To  fail  to  act  is 
to  run  the  risk  of 
complicity  with  ex- 
isting injustice." 
Popular  education 
class.  Chiclayo,  Peru. 


By  Fr.  Michael  Ryan 


On  some  of  the  older 
churches,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  one  can  still  find 
the  figure  of  a rooster  on  the 
steeple.  When  I was  much 


Road  to  Liberation 


What  we  are  about,  as  church,  is  life. 
We  believe  that  God's  ultimate  goal 
for  every  person  is  the  fullness  of  life 
in  the  presence  of  the  God  who  is 
the  very  author  of  life.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  we  cannot  believe  this 
is  the  goal  to  which  each  person  is 
called,  and  be  indifferent  to  the 
quality  of  people's  lives  now.  Hence 
our  call  to  work  for  justice  and 
liberation. 

What  does  the  Church's  social 
teaching  mean  by  justice  and  by 
liberation? 

First,  consider  justice.  No  one,  of 
course,  is  against  justice.  However 
people  do  have  different  ideas  of 
what  is  meant  by  it.  Everyone  agrees 
that  persons  have  rights,  and  justice 
demands  that  we  respect  one  an- 
other's rights.  It  is  also  widely  admit- 
ted that  government  must  take  cer- 
tain steps,  like  passing  anti-discrimi- 
nation laws,  to  ensure  that  no  one 
interferes  with  another's  rights. 

What  Catholic  social  teaching  adds 
to  these  two  considerations  is  that 
justice  also  requires  individuals  to 
work  for  the  good  of  society.  This  is 
because  of  the  emphasis  that  the 
Church  places  on  the  'common 
good' . 

To  appreciate  the  common  good, 
we  need  to  view  society,  not  as  a 
group  of  individuals  on  a stage,  but 
as  a family  on  a boat.  People  on  a 
stage  can  simply  compete  with  one 
another  (as  they  did  in  an  old  tele- 
vision show  called  'The  Amateur 
Hour').  The  people  on  the  boat, 
however,  are  joined  together  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  They  all  need  to  have 


the  boat  stay  afloat,  for  example,  and 
this  will  require  that  each  one  do  his 
or  her  part  to  attain  this  goal.  Stay- 
ing afloat  is  the  'common  good'. 
Doing  one's  part  toward  this  end  is 
carrying  out  social  justice. 

Social  justice  often  means  sacrific- 
ing one's  individual  preferences  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  of  the  whole 
(from  which  one  also  benefits,  of 


find  available  the  means  of  participa- 
tion (improvement  of  structures)  so 
that  we  really  are  allowed  to  do  our 
part. 

Now,  consider  liberation.  The  term 
implies  that  something  from  the  past 
has  'tied  us  up'  in  some  way.  As  a 
result,  we  now  lack  the  conversion  of 
heart  to  participate  in  a fully  human 
way,  and  sacrifice  for,  the  common 


"Our  work  is  a calling;  it  is  our  God-given 

MEANS  OF  CARRYING  OUT  OUR  ROLE  AS  THE 
IMAGE  OF  God  in  caring  for,  and  develop- 
ing, THIS  SOCIETY  AND  THIS  EARTH  WHICH  GOD 
ENTRUSTED  TO  US  IN  GENESIS." 


course).  It  also  means  participating 
in  the  life  of  the  whole,  that  is, 
having  input,  and  therefore  it  im- 
plies being  given  the  opportunity  for 
such  input.  It  means  working  for 
change  in  the  whole  when  that  is 
required.  Besides  all  this,  though, 
it  also  means  becoming  the  sort  of 
person  whose  personal  life  of  virtue 
contributes  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole.  That  is  why  Rome's  1986 
Instruction  on  Christian  Freedom  and 
Liberation  said:  "It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  work  simultaneously  for  the 
conversion  of  hearts  and  for  the 
improvement  of  structures".  What- 
ever the  'boat'  we  are  on,  be  it  Cana- 
dian society  in  general,  the  business 
enterprise  in  which  we  work,  the 
school  of  which  we  are  a part,  the 
union  or  professional  organization  to 
which  we  belong,  we  must  have  the 
virtues  (conversion  of  heart)  that  will 
see  us  properly  disposed  to  partici- 
pate in,  and  sacrifice  for,  the 
common  good,  but  we  must  also 


good,  or  we  lack  the  improvement  of 
structures  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  participate  in  a fully 
human  way  in  our  society,  or  both. 

In  his  great  document,  Evangeliza- 
tion in  the  Modern  World,  in  1975, 

Pope  Paul  VI  said:  "As  the  kernel  and 
centre  of  his  good  news,  Christ 
proclaims  salvation,  this  great  gift  of 
God  which  is  liberation  from  sin  and 
the  evil  one,  in  the  joy  of  knowing 
God  and  being  known  by  him,  of 
seeing  him  and  of  being  given  over 
to  him".  Christian  liberation  means 
accepting  the  truth  and  love  of  God 
in  Christ,  and  allowing  it  to  shape 
and  guide  our  conduct  so  that  we 
will  live  the  virtuous  life  so  neces- 
sary to  participating  with  others  in 
human  society.  This  should  lead  us 
to  practice  the  commandment  of  love 
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"In  many  ways  the  Church's  social 

TEACHING  IS  REALLY  A PRESENTATION  OF  NEW 
IMAGES  DESIGNED  TO  TRANSFORM  THE  WAY  WE 
VIEW  OR  PICTURE  SOCIAL  REALITIES." 


by  working  for  what  the  Instruction 
on  Christian  Freedom  and  Liberation 
calls  "a  civilization  of  love".  Libera- 
tion from  sin,  in  other  words,  is 
meant  to  change  us,  and  to  prompt 
us  to  work  for  needed  change  in 
society  so  that  all  will  become  able  to 
participate  in  a fully  human  way,  in 
life,  in  culture,  and  in  genuinely 
human  work.  This  is  the  great  im- 
perative for  Christians  today.  In  a 
world  of  poor  and  impoverished 
peoples,  we  are  called  to  be  in  active 
solidarity  with  the  poor.  To  fail  to  act 
is  to  run  the  risk  of  complicity  with 
existing  injustice. 

We  said  above  that  the  Church's 
social  teaching  makes  it  clear  that 
justice  and  liberation  require  two 
kinds  of  conversion:  the  conversion 
of  hearts  and  the  improvement  of 
structures.  There  is  an  important 
way  in  which  these  two  kinds  of 
conversion  are  linked  very  closely  to 
one  another,  and  that  is  in  the  con- 
version of  our  images. 

Mental  Pictures 

A contemporary  Christian  writer, 
Paul  Ricoeur,  points  out  that  every 
genuine  conversion  begins  on  the 
level  of  our  directive  images.  "By 
changing  his  imagination,  man 
changes  his  existence."  One  of  the 
surest  tests  of  how  truly  the  Lord 
has  been  allowed  to  convert  our 
heart  is  the  extent  to  which  we  allow 
the  social  teaching  of  our  Church  to 
transform  the  mental  pictures  we 
have  of  social  realities.  How  do  we 
picture  society?  How  do  we  view  the 
poor?  What  is  our  image  of  work?  In 
turn,  when  our  images  have  been 
converted,  we  will  more  surely  work 
for  needed  social  change. 


In  many  ways  the  Church's  social 
teaching  is  really  a presentation  of 
new  images  designed  to  transform 
the  way  we  view  or  picture  social 
realities.  A few  examples  will  show 
what  we  mean. 

Basic  to  all  others  is  our  image  of 
the  Church.  If  we  view  it  only  as  a 
service  station  for  individuals,  or 
even  as  a policeman  upholding  es- 
tablished order,  our  picture  is  badly 
distorted.  The  New  Testament  sees  it 
rather  as  being  a kind  of  yeast,  that 
transforms  all  it  touches,  makes  ev- 
erything - persons  and  social 
institutions  - new.  This  image  of 
yeast  is  related  to  Our  Lord's  call  that 
we,  the  Church,  should  be  a light  for 
the  nations,  and  salt  to  preserve  the 
good. 

Our  image  of  society  has  already 
been  touched  upon.  Society  is  not 
just  a collection  of  individuals  com- 
peting on  the  stage  of  life.  In  Catho- 
lic social  documents  it  is  pictured 
rather  as  a kind  of  family,  filled  with 
interdependencies  (and  this  evokes 
the  principle  of  solidarity),  and  also 
as  a kind  of  body,  like  the  human 
body,  having  all  sorts  of  smaller 
organs  to  carry  out  its  functions,  like 
schools,  professional  associations, 
unions  (and  this  calls  forth  the 
principle  of  subsidiarity). 

Our  image  of  money  or  wealth  is 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  dominant 
view:  "It's  mine;  I worked  for  it;  I'll 
do  what  I like  with  it."  In  fact,  how- 
ever, our  money  or  wealth  result  not 
only  from  our  labour,  but  also  from 
the  presence  of  the  basic  goods  of 
this  earth  which  belong  to  all,  and 
from  the  contribution  of  an  organ- 
ized society.  There  are,  then,  claims 


in  justice  on  my  money;  I am  not  the 
sole  'owner'  of  it.  "There  is  always  a 
social  mortgage  on  all  private  prop- 
erty" says  the  present  pope. 

Our  image  of  work,  in  most  cases, 
has  been  impoverished  by  modern 
society.  We  need  to  picture  our 
work,  not  just  as  a job,  that  is,  a 
means  of  support  or  source  of  in- 
come; not  just  as  a career,  that  is,  a 
means  to  personal  success  and  satis- 
faction. Rather  our  work  is  a calling; 
it  is  our  God-given  means  of  carry- 
ing out  our  role  as  the  image  of  God 
in  caring  for,  and  developing,  this 
society  and  this  earth  which  God 
entrusted  to  us  in  Genesis. 

These  images  are  only  examples. 
Catholic  social  documents,  however, 
are  filled  with  a gospel  vision  that 
invites  us  to  call  into  question  the 
way  we  'picture'  immigrants,  labour 
unions,  the  poor,  the  business  enter- 
prise, the  economy,  and  a host  of 
other  realities. 

One  month  before  he  was  mur- 
dered in  March  1980,  Archbishop 
Romero  of  El  Salvador  said:  "We 
either  believe  in  a God  of  life  or  we 
serve  the  idols  of  death."  The 
Church,  in  her  social  teaching,  invi- 
tes us  to  a personal  liberation  that 
will  lead  us  to  stand  in  solidarity 
with  all  those  in  our  world  who  need 
liberation  from  any  kind  of  evil. 

2nd  of  3 parts.  Next  month:  "The  Christian 
Call  to  Action  — living  out  the  Church's 
social  teachings." 

Fr.  Ryan  is  a professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology  at  St.  Peter's  Seminary  in 
London,  Ontario.  He  is  the  author  of 
Solidarity:  Christian  Social  Teaching  and 
Canadian  Society  (1986). 


LETTERS 


Why  so  many  pagans? 

Dear  Editor: 

The  November  1987  issue  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions  was  interesting, 
especially  the  article  by  Fr.  Charles 
Gervais  ("All  Souls  All  Saints  — 
Filipino  Style").  When  he  referred  to 
the  animists  one  wonders  after  2,000 
years  since  Christ  said  "Go  ye  forth, 
baptizing  all  the  nations  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  why  there  are  Ani- 
mists, or  other  non-  believing  peo- 
ple. In  an  era  of  instant  communica- 
tion, jets,  fast  cars,  and  trains  why 
are  so  many  pagans  still  extant? 

In  former  times  Christian  mission- 
aries were  sent  to  pagan  places  to 
convert  the  heathen.  Today  the  hea- 
then come  from  pagan  places  to  con- 
vert the  Christian  to  pagan  practices. 

In  the  2,000  years  since  Christ 
came  to  found  Christianity,  should 
there  be  still  the  heathen,  not  only  in 
pagan  places  but  in  Christian  places? 

What  are  our  Christian  mission- 
aries doing  "understanding"  non- 
Christian  religions,  working  with 
them.  Why  aren't  they  converting 
the  heathen?  Time  is  running  out. 

Roy  S.  Munro 
Brampton,  Ontario 


Too  Truthful:  Scarboro's 
Real  Problem? 


Informative 

Dear  Editor: 

The  content  and  format  of  your 
beautiful  Scarboro  Missionsis  both  in- 
formative and  spiritually  enriching.  I 
particularly  benefit  from  the  com- 
bination of  pictures  surrounded  by 
biblical  texts  — they  bring  me  back 
to  the  basics  of  our  faith.  God  bless. 

Andre  Laframboise 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Scarboro  at  it  again! 

Dear  Editor: 

Scarboro  is  at  it  again!  With  horror 
I read  in  your  June  edition  that 
Fathers  Terry  Gallagher  and  Mike 
Traher  are  continuing  to  corrupt 
Canadian  youth  by  sending  them  on 
exchange  programs  to  Mexico.  Will 
they  never  learn?  No  wonder  your 
Fetters  to  the  Editor  pages  are  filled 
with  angry  diatribes  from  faithful 
readers  who  reject  S.F.M.'s  lack  of 
reliance  on  old-style  religion. 

Why,  I remember  that  in  1972, 

(I  was  young  then!)  I also  went  to 
Mexico  on  a youth  exchange  pro- 
gram that  shady  characters  like 
Charlie  Gervais,  John  Walsh,  Jack 
Lynch,  Mike  Traher  and  Gus  Roberts 
all  plotted.  The  result  — the  Mission 
bug  was  catching  and  I've  spent  the 
last  five  years  of  my  life  working  in 
Central  America.  So  to  good  Chris- 
tian parents  — a word  of  caution  — 
bring  your  children  indoors  when 
Scarboro  people  come  to  town. 


I also  note  with  interest  how  your 
readers  write  in  to  chastize  Father 
Joe  Curcio's  epistles  on  Nicaragua. 
Good.  I hope  you  get  more  of  those 
letters.  Why,  just  last  night  Ronald 
Reagan's  freedom  fighters  attacked 
Father  Joe's  parish,  Muelle  de  los 
Bueyes,  leaving  nine  dead.  We  need 
his  type  of  Christian  witness  here, 
so  we're  pleased  that  he's  upsetting 
some  Canadians  by  being  too  truth- 
ful. 

Heck,  maybe  that's  Scarboro's  real 
problem. 

Joe  Gunn 

Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Dear  Editor: 

Excellent  pictures  on  the  calendar. 
Would  you  say  a few  words  about 
the  photographer  in  your  magazine? 

Mr.  & Mrs.  George  Horak 
Durham,  Ontario 

Editor's  Note:  The  photos  used  in  the 
November  calendar  were  taken  by 
Eric  Wheater.  Mr.  Wheater  is  a pho- 
tographer with  Maryknoll  magazine. 
Maryknoll  is  published  by  the 
Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of 
the  United  States.  The  majority  of 
the  photos  used  in  Scarboro  Missions, 
however,  are  taken  by  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries. 
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Help  us  announce  the  Good  News 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the 
building  of  the  Kingdom  and  would  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 


1 ~ iV*  . write  for  information  on: 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions 

2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario 

M1M  1M4 


□ Priesthood 

G Lay  Missionary 

Town/City 

Prov. 

Name 

Code 

Age 

Address 

Education 
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ccording  to  the  Brundtland  Report, 
a United  Nations  sponsored  study 
released  in  1987,  only  10  percent  of 
Philippine  s rainforests  remain,  the 
absolute  minimum  required  for  a stable 
ecology.  Over  100,000  hectares  of  forest 
land  has  been  denuded  since  the  mid- 
sixties. “If  present  trends  continue,” 


says  ecologist  Fr.  Sean  McDonough,  OOyy; 
who  works  among  Philippine  tribal 
groups,  the  nation  will  face 
“catastrophe  as  irreversible  as  nuclear  V 
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war  by  the  year  2000.  ” That  ominous 
date  is  just  twelve  years  away. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Michael  Donelson 


Christian 


ttr  rom  the  beginning  I told  myself 

n it  would  not  be  easy  to  hold  the 
picket.  I promised  myself  that  I 
would  not  go  home  until  the  picket 
was  over  though  I missed  my  family 
and  farm.  During  the  dispersal  I felt 
the  pain  of  oppression.  But  this  was 
one  way  I could  experience  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ.  At  one  point  I 
thought  I would  be  killed.  But  I 
would  not  be  ashamed  of  such  a 
death  because  I would  have  died  in 
the  service  of  the  people." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  a 
Filipino  farmer  and  grassroots  Chris- 
tian leader  who,  along  with  other 
villagers,  took  part  in  a 12-day  picket 
last  summer.  This  testimony  elo- 
quently speaks  of  Christian  love  in 
action.  The  non-violent  picket  was 
set  up  to  draw  attention  to  illegal 
logging  activity  in  San  Fernando  val- 
ley, Philippines.  San  Fernando  is  a 
frontier  area  in  central  Mindanao 
and  home  to  Scarboro  missioners 
since  1984.  Development  has  only 
recently  arrived  to  extract  from  the 
area  its  rich  mahogany  resources. 
This  development  has  left  in  its  wake 
an  environment  in  ruins  and  a native 
peoples'  culture  at  a crossroads.  The 
people  have  not  remained  silent  but 
have  organized  to  work  for  justice. 
Their  struggle  is  the  focus  of  our 
lead  article  "People's  Power"  by 
Danny  Gillis. 

In  this  issue  we  feature  resurrec- 
tion stories  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Whether  in  Canada  or  the 
Dominican  Republic,  each  is  a story 
of  hope  and  solidarity  linking  our 
faith  with  action  for  the  poor. 

Jim  Hodgson's  "The  Dominican 
Republic  Experience",  speaks  of  a 
programme  which  combines  Cana- 
dian youth  with  a direct  experience 
of  life  in  a Third  World  country. 


Love  is  Action 


There,  these  young  men  and  women 
see  first  hand  how  the  other  ninety 
percent  of  humanity  live  — in  pov- 
erty. 

Andre  Bourgeois'  "A  Solidarity 
Fast"  is  another  resurrection  story  of 
sorts.  It  recounts  how  a group  of 
Canadian  prisoners  banded  together 
to  raise  money  and  their  own 
awareness  of  people  in  need. 

Fr.  Michael  Ryan  concludes  his  3- 
part  series  on  the  church's  social 
teachings  with  "The  Christian  Call  to 
Action".  Ryan  gives  some  very  prac- 
tical steps  each  of  us  can  take  to 
bring  about  effective  solidarity  with 
the  poor.  Becoming  aware  of  this 
situation,  seeing  our  reality  from  this 
perspective  and  allowing  oneself  to 
be  transformed  by  such  an  experi- 
ence is  what  Christian  love  in  action 
is  all  about. 


Missing  Your  Copy? 

Recent  problems  with  how  the 
mailing  labels  are  affixed  to 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  has 
caused  some  to  fall  off  during 
delivery.  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived any  back  issues  we  would 
be  happy  to  send  you  your 
missing  copies.  Please  write  or 
call  Scarboro  Missions,  2685 
Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4;  (416) 
261-7135. 

We  apologize  for  the  inconve- 
nience this  has  caused. 
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By  Danny  Gillis 


indiscriminate  logging.  Instead,  he 
speaks  of  plans  for  tree  nurseries 
and  reforestation.  For  him  there  is  a 
new-found  urgency  to  preserve  the 
forests.  He  wishes  to  pass  on  his 
logging  legacy  to  his  children. 

Almendras  has  reason  to  worry 
about  his  children's  inheritance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Brundtland  Report,  a 
United  Nations  sponsored  study  re- 
leased last  year,  only  10  percent  of 
Philippine's  rainforests  remain,  the 
absolute  minimum  required  for  a 
stable  ecology.  Over  100,000  hectares 
of  forest  land  has  been  denuded 
since  the  mid-sixties.  "If  present 
trends  continue,"  says  ecologist  Fr. 
Sean  McDonough,  who  works 
among  Philippine  tribal  groups,  the 
nation  will  face  "catastrophe  as  irre- 
versible as  nuclear  war  by  the  year 
2000."  That  ominous  date  is  just 
twelve  years  away. 

The  Aquino  government  has  ban- 
ned logging  through  much  of  the 
country,  but  as  Almendras  speaks 
his  half-truths,  his  workers  continue, 
with  apparent  immunity,  to  plunder 
the  forests  of  sparsely  populated 
Bukidnon  province.  Much  of  this 
enterprise  happens  in  San  Fernando 
municipality  amid  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains. 

The  parish  priest  of  San  Fernando, 
Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  a Scarboro  missioner, 
reports  that  "for  25  years  there  has 
been  logging  with  no  reforestation  in 
the  area,  and  the  people  are  now 
feeling  its  effects:  lack  of  water  in  the 
streams,  landslides,  flooding  and 
loss  of  topsoil  when  there  is  rain." 
Climatic  changes  such  as  decreased 
rainfall  and  longer  dry  spells  also 
occur. 


A culture  at  the 
crossroads.  A Man- 
obo  datu  (chieftan) 
ponders  his  future. 


Alexis  Almendras  is  a smooth 
talker.  As  crown  prince  of  his 
family's  logging  empire,  he  can  pa- 
tiently and  eloquently  explain  the 
benefits  his  operation  brings  to  the 
Philippine  countryside:  the  cleared 
land  ready  for  farming;  the  roads 
which  enable  development  to  arrive; 
employment  for  hundreds  of  poor. 
Never  does  he  mention  the  irrepara- 
ble damage  done  by  25  years  of 
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Power 


Philippine  tribals  picket  to  save  their  forest 


workers  were  instrumental.  In  early 
1986,  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  another 
Scarboro  priest  who  works  in  the 
area,  trekked  to  the  Almendras  log- 
ging area.  A great  nature  lover,  Fr. 
Gervais  was  shocked  to  see  the  ex- 
tent of  waste  and  damage  in  the 
forests.  Logging  roads  had  been 
bulldozed  through  the  woods.  Felled 
trees  lay  in  waste  everywhere.  Land- 
slides were  common.  Crude  hauling 
methods  killed  many  small  trees 
while  harvesting  only  the  most 
profitable. 

Fr.  Gervais  reported  his  findings  to 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

He  also  noted  how  the  indigenous 
people  of  the  area,  the  Manobo, 
became  entangled.  Lured  by  quick 


Picketers.  Placards  read:  "Wake  up  to  the 
reality  of  our  dying  forests"  and  "Stop 
the  logging,  our  water  supply  has  nearly 
vanished."  San  Fernando,  Philippines. 


The  people  of  San  Fernando  owe 
their  livelihood  to  the  land.  Most 
grow  rice  and  corn  using  techniques 
that  have  changed  little  during  the 
past  century.  Hardship  is  a way  of 
life,  struggle  a constant  reality.  In 
1981,  the  Marcos  government  pro- 
posed a hydro-electric  project  which 
would  have  submerged  the  whole 
San  Fernando  valley.  The  people 
surprised  even  themselves  by 
organizing  and  successfully  pressur- 
ing the  government  to  abandon  the 
dam-building.  That  victory  for  the 
people  began  with  a campaign  that 
used  dialogue  as  the  tool  for 
awakening.  People  learned  from  one 


"I  REALLY  BELIEVE  THE  PEOPLE  CONTINUED 
BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  PRAYING  TOGETHER  EACH 

night.  These  sessions  were  prayers  of  poor, 

HUMBLE  PEOPLE,  BEGGING  GOD  FOR  MERCY  AND 
PROTECTION,  ASKING  THAT  NO  HATE  ENTER 
THEIR  HEARTS,  PRAYING  FOR  THE  OWNER  AND 
HIS  LOGGERS." 


another  about  their  own  reality  then 
acted  to  produce  change.  The  organ- 
ization came  to  be  known  as  Pag- 
bugtaw  s a Kamatuoran  or  PSK 
(Awakening  to  the  Truth).  Sr.  Reggie 
David,  I.C.M.,  campaign  organizer, 
remembers  that  only  ten  persons 
attended  the  first  information  ses- 
sion. People  power  is  never  a 
spontaneous  outburst. 

When  the  people  awoke  last  year 
to  the  environmental  threat  of  forest 
denudation,  they  again  organized 
under  the  banner  of  the  PSK.  In  this 
campaign,  as  in  the  first,  church 


cash,  the  usually  self-sufficient  Man- 
obos  abandoned  their  farms  to  cut 
trees  for  Almendras.  Some  datus 
(tribal  chiefs)  were  armed  and  em- 
ployed as  logging  concession  guards 
as  a ploy  to  ensure  their  loyalty  in 
case  of  conflict.  These  changes  throw 
off  the  delicate  balance  of  tribal  liv- 
ing and  leave  datus  with  a false 
prestige  and  diminished  respon- 
sibility for  their  people. 
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"At  one  point  I thought  I would  be  killed. 
But  I would  not  be  ashamed  of  such  a 

DEATH  BECAUSE  I WOULD  HAVE  DIED  IN  THE 
SERVICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 


Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 

One  of  20  people  ar- 
rested during  12  day 
picket. 

SI*  B Fr.  Gervais' 

' H efforts  were  un- 
i JP  ^ gn  1 able  to  secure  a 
£9  I government 

I v Before  returning 

m*  * "to  Canada  last 
spring  he  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the 
people  of  San  Fernando  alerting 
them  to  the  environmental  damage. 

A mission  team  of  the  Re- 
demptorist  community  began  work 
in  San  Fernando  in  March  1987  at  the 
request  of  Fr.  Kelly.  He  hoped  that 
the  20  member  team  could  assist  in 
building  leaders  and  parish  core 
groups. 

Conducting  small  community  dis- 
cussion groups,  the  team  heard  the 
same  concerns  everywhere:  lack  of 
food,  crop  failure,  disappearing  for- 
ests. Spurred  by  these  dialogues,  the 
PSK  officers  approached  Fr.  Kelly  to 
support  a campaign  to  save  the 
remaining  forests. 

"It  was  decided,"  explains  Fr.  Kelly, 
"that  anything  the  church  could  do 
in  way  of  support  would  be  done  as 
long  as  no  forms  of  violence  were 
used.  Violence  was  totally  rejected 
by  the  PSK." 

Educating  Others 

The  Redemptorists  took  on  the 
task  of  developing  an  education 
workshop.  Some  team  members, 
assisted  by  PSK  officers  and  alagads 
(Basic  Christian  Community  leaders) 
went  village  to  village  giving  one- 
day  seminars  on  the  theme  'The 
Gifts  of  Nature  — Nurture,  Care  for 
and  Protect  Them'.  The  PSK  urged 
people  to  sign  a petition  soliciting  a 


government  ban  on  logging  and 
asked  them  to  take  part  in  a picket  if 
necessary. 

"In  some  villages  the  people  got 
very  excited  and  pledged  to  join  the 
picket,"  says  Karl  Gaspar  a Re- 
demptorist  team  member.  "In  others 
only  a few  showed  interest  and 
when  the  picket  took  place,  none 
came.  This  was  to  be  expected." 

A petition  carrying  900  signatures 
pleading  for  a logging  ban  was  sent 
to,  and  ignored  by,  the  government. 
The  next  step  for  the  PSK  was  to 
picket  in  protest.  Two  barricades  set 
up  at  strategic  points  near  the  town 
square  effectively  stopped  logging 
operations,  blocking  fourteen  trucks 
by  nightfall.  The  irate  Alexis  Al- 
mendras  hurried  to  the  scene 
accompanied  by  an  ally  from  the 
Bureau  of  Forest  Development. 

"As  the  day  progressed"  observed 
Karl  Gaspar  "it  seemed  that  the  most 
aggrieved  party  was  Alexis  Al- 
mendras.  This  is  ironic  since  the 
aggrieved  party  was  actually  the 
people. 

"If  one,  however,  takes  a mystical 
view  of  things,  one  would  claim  that 
the  forests  were  the  ones  most  ag- 
grieved," quipped  Gaspar. 

When  Almendras  faced  the  pick- 
eters  five  hundred  people  including 
newspaper  and  radio  reporters 
gathered  round.  PSK  officer  Roger 
Reganon  began  the  dialogue  by 
echoing  demands  written  on 
placards  held  by  picketers:  'Wake  up 
to  the  Reality  of  our  Dying  Forests' 
or  'Help  Bring  About  Ecological 
Balance'.  Almendras  sidestepped 


these  concerns  preferring  to  lambast 
the  people  for  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  He  pointed  to  a 
group  of  Manobo  datus  saying  "the 
datus  have  not  objected  to  anything 
we  have  done  because  we  have  been 
generous  to  them,  we  gave  them 
medicine,  notebooks  and  ballpoint 
pens."  Claiming  he  hadn't  broken 
any  laws  Almendras  then  walked 
away  from  the  dialogue. 

The  people  then  directed  their 
questions  to  the  Forestry  Develop- 
ment official  — pointed  questions 
about  the  Almendras  permit,  the 
lack  of  monitoring  and  the  absence 
of  reforestation.  The  official  replied 
that  he  had  just  joined  the  Bureau 
and  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  its  neglect,  but  he  assured  the 
picketers  their  concerns  would  be 
addressed. 

That  evening  the  people  met  in 
prayer  on  the  picket  line,  as  they 
would  do  each  evening.  One  peasant 
offered  a broken  tree  bough,  sym- 
bolic, he  said,  of  his  need  for 
repentance.  "God  handed  the  gift  of 
nature  to  us,"  he  prayed  "the  forests 
and  other  resources,  but  we  have 
neglected  our  responsibility  to 
protect  them.  We  need  to  ask  God's 
forgiveness.  The  act  of  joining  the 
picket  is  an  expression  of  our  desire 
for  reconciliation.  This  is  a step 
toward  asking  God's  mercy." 

12  Day  Picket 

For  twelve  days  and  nights  the 
picketers  held  their  ground.  "Signs 
of  fatigue  and  concern  could  be  seen 
on  their  faces"  said  Fr.  Kelly.  "I  really 
believe  the  people  continued 
because  of  their  praying  together 
each  night.  These  sessions  were 
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"I  MISSED  MY  FAMILY  AND  FARM.  DURING  THE 
DISPERSAL  I FELT  THE  PAIN  OF  OPPRESSION.  BUT 
THIS  WAS  ONE  WAY  I COULD  EXPERIENCE  THE 
SUFFERING  OF  CHRIST." 


prayers  of  poor, 
humble  people, 
begging  God  for 
mercy  and  pro- 
tection, asking 
that  no  hate  en- 
ter their  hearts, 
praying  for  the  owner  and  his 
loggers." 

Almendras  fought  back.  While  his 
lawyers  sought  a restraining  order 
against  the  picketers,  he  was  offering 
bribes  to  PSK  official  Roger  Re- 
ganon.  Almendras  also  attempted  to 
drive  a wedge  between  the  picketers 
and  the  native  Manobos.  (Many  were 
recruited  and  brought  to  town  to 
intimidate  the  picketers.)  A loud- 
speaker was  set  up  for  the  logging 
company  workers  to  verbally  attack 
the  picketers  and  complain  of  having 
no  food.  (The  logging  company  re- 
fused to  provide  for  its  drivers 
stranded  by  the  picket.) 

The  people  responded  with 
charity  and  wisdom.  The  bribe  of- 
fered by  Almendras  was  exposed 
and  rejected  by  Reganon.  The  Mayor 
of  San  Fernando,  Nicasio  Lacson,  in 
impassioned  speeches  to  the  Man- 
obos explained  that  the  PSK,  by 
fighting  to  protect  the  land,  was 
helping  the  natives  preserve  their 
way  of  life.  The  church  gave  food  to 
the  Manobos,  the  loggers  and  to  the 
families  of  the  loggers  in  Cagayan, 
160  kilometers  away. 

The  twelve  days  of  picketing  were 
intense.  One  evening  the  arrival  of 
Msgr.  Gaudencio  Rosales,  the  di- 
ocesan bishop,  greatly  strengthened 
the  resolve  of  the  picketers.  He 
prayed  with  them  and  reiterated  his 
ardent  support  for  their  campaign. 
The  people  were  also  boosted  by 
media  coverage,  including  front- 
page stories  in  Manila's  daily  news- 
papers. 


On  July  31,  a detachment  of  the 
Philippine  constabulary  arrived  in 
San  Fernando.  A court  order  secured 
by  Almendras'  lawyers  was  handed 
to  the  picketers.  They  were  given 
until  the  next  morning  to  leave  the 
barricades  or  risk  arrest. 

During  the  evening  prayer  service, 
the  rain-soaked  picketers  decided 
they  could  not  walk  away,  lest  their 
sacrifices  be  in  vain.  They  planned  to 
be  arrested  and  go  quietly. 

Arrest 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning,  Fr. 
Kelly  said  mass  on  the  picket  line. 
The  soldiers  moved  into  place,  facing 
the  picketers.  The  lieutenant  in 
charge  approached  Fr.  Kelly  asking 
him  to  leave.  Fr.  Kelly  refused  to 
leave  of  his  own  accord  so  he  was 
arrested  and  led  away,  as  was  the 
plan.  One  of  the  Redemptorist  lay 
women  strummed  her  guitar  and  the 
people  began  to  sing.  The  military 
moved  into  the  crowd  of  one  hun- 
dred, beating  them  with  truncheons, 
throwing  them  to  the  ground.  Some 
loggers  joined  in  to  kick  the  people, 
who  offered  no  resistance.  As  the 
people  lay  on  the  ground,  bruised 
and  bleeding,  the  logging  trucks 
pulled  out. 

The  struggle  did  not  end  for  the 
people  of  San  Fernando  that  day,  but 
their  voices  had  been  heard.  Shortly 
before  the  violent  dispersal.  Presi- 
dent Aquino  signed  an  executive 
order  acknowledging  the  need  "to 
conserve  the  remaining  forest  re- 
sources . . . for  the  benefit  and 
welfare  of  present  and  future 
Filipinos". 


The  PSK  continued  to  picket  and 
appeal  to  the  courts  and  the  govern- 
ment. In  September,  a delegation  of 
PSK  members  journeyed  to  Manila 
to  meet  Secretary  Factoran  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Speaking  with  pride  and  clarity  they 
convinced  the  secretary  of  the  need 
for  a total  ban  on  logging  in  their 
area.  Almendras  was  finally  forced 
to  pull  out. 

Back  in  the  mountains  of  San 
Fernando,  the  church  filled  for  a 
mass  of  thanksgiving. 

"The  people  remembered  the  trials 
and  suffering  they  went  through  and 
the  tremendous  joy  they  felt  when 
the  logging  was  suspended"  recalled 
Fr.  Kelly.  "One  said  it  was  like 
heaven:  people  hugged  one  another, 
barriers  between  people  vanished, 
they  became  true  and  close  friends." 

This  illustrates  the  deeper  implica- 
tion of  the  people's  struggle.  They 
became  rooted  in  the  meaning  of 
discipleship.  Alipio  Cedeno,  an 
alagad  (Christian  leader),  who  re- 
mained at  the  barricade  throughout 
the  entire  vigil  thanked  God  for  the 
experience:  "From  the  beginning"  he 
said,  "I  told  myself  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  hold  the  picket.  I promised 
myself  that  I would  not  go  home 
until  the  picket  was  over  though  I 
missed  my  family  and  farm.  During 
the  dispersal  I felt  the  pain  of  op- 
pression. But  this  was  one  way  I 
could  experience  the  suffering  of 
Christ.  At  one  point  I thought  I 
would  be  killed.  But  I would  not  be 
ashamed  of  such  a death  because  I 
would  have  died  in  the  service  of  the 
people." 

Danny  Gillis  is  a freelance  writer  who  lived 
and  worked  among  the  Manobos  from  1985 
to  1986. 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 


The  folloiving  letter  was  written  by  Fr. 
John  Medcalf  a British  priest  who  is 
pastor  to  the  people  of  Muelle  de  los 
Bueyes,  Nicaragua.  The  parish  was 
staffed  by  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  a Scarboro 
missioner,  from  1984  until  1987.  It  is 
reprinted  from  The  Tablet. 

The  last  few  days  have  been  the 
worst  in  my  life  so  far.  On  15 
October  (1987)  the  village  of  Muelle 
where  I live  was  attacked  by  over  500 
well-equipped  Contras. The  battle 
began  at  3 am  and  continued  unin- 
terrupted until  6 am.  The  din  of 
mortars,  machine-guns  and  ricochet- 
ing shrapnel  was  horrendous.  The 
attackers  penetrated  simultaneously 
at  three  different  points  — the  high 
road,  the  bridge  over  Monkey  River 
and  Death  Canyon.  Their  chief  ob- 
jective was  probably  to  blow  up  the 
bridge. 

The  Contras  surged  into  several  of 
the  village  streets.  We  heard  them 
shouting  slogans  ("You  can  keep 
your  Amnesty"  was  one).  The  Sand- 
inistas  made  a temporary  retreat, 
only  to  return  with  reinforcements 
for  the  street  fighting.  The  bridge 
was  saved,  and  the  Contras  dis- 
persed when  their  supply  of 
ammunition  came  to  an  end. 

We  opened  up  the  parish  hall  to 
the  wounded  and  dead.  They  were 
brought  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
village.  Our  canvas  stretcher-beds 
were  quickly  drenched  in  blood 
since  we  used  them  for  those  worst 
wounded.  Others  were  laid  on  the 
tiled  floor.  I have  so  many  indelible 
impressions  of  that  day  — cutting  a 


A Letter  from  Nicaragua 


soldier's  clothes  off  his  body  with 
scissors  as  he  screamed  in  agony,  a 
young  man  seizing  my  hand  with  an 
iron  grip  as  he  groaned  "I'm  dying 
— I can't  bear  the  pain!",  a baby  girl 
of  about  20  months  just  staring 
ahead  as  the  blood  soaked  her 
clothes,  the  terrible  vacant  look 
caused  by  shell-shock  on  the  faces  of 
the  teenage  soldiers,  the  stench  of 
human  excrement,  wine  and  blood 


before  the  nuns  and  nurses  were 
able  to  clean  up  the  patients.  There 
were  more  than  30  gravely  injured, 
and  20  dead.  The  morning  seemed 
endless  as  we  waited  for  an  am- 
bulance to  transport  the  most  urgent 
cases  to  the  hospital. 

Rumours  began  to  reach  us  that 
four  other  towns  and  villages  had 
been  attacked  that  night,  including 
La  Batea  (Washbasin  Village)  just  7 
kms  west  of  Muelle.  At  2 pm  a 


Sandinista  driver  made  a bad  mis- 
take; having  found  the  dead  bodies 
of  three  Contras  near  the  bridge,  he 
strung  them  up  on  the  back  of  his 
open  lorry,  heads  down,  like  sides  of 
beef  bound  for  an  unhygienic  mar- 
ket. Thr  driver's  fury  was 
understandable,  but  many  villagers 
protested  as  he  drove  through  the 
streets  with  the  almost  naked  bodies 
waving  grotesquely.  I spoke  to  the 
mayor  and  he  agreed  to  give  them 
Christian  burial  in  a common  grave 
in  the  village  cemetery,  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  were  no  more  coffins 
available  by  this  hour  of  the  day,  but 
by  4 pm,  the  three  soldiers  had 
been  buried  in  plastic  sheeting,  and 
a rustic  cross  placed  to  mark  their 
grave. 

So  much  for  the  Central  American 
peace  agreement!  Just  a few  days 
before  the  attack  I had  visited  the 
next-door  republic  of  Costa  Rica  with 
Sr.  Helen  and  Sr.  Agnes.  I heard 
President  Oscar  Arias  speak  to  uni- 
versity students  about  the  peace 
plan  that  bears  his  name,  and  that 
won  him  this  year's  (1987)  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  There  seemed  to  be  so 
much  enthusiasm  and  determination 
to  make  the  plan  work.  But  I should 
have  been  warned.  Near  the  border 
with  Nicaragua,  on  our  way  back,  we 
stopped  at  the  refugee  camp  at 
Tilaran,  where  nearly  3,000  Nica- 
raguans live  in  squalid  conditions. 
When  we  attempted  to  speak  with 
them  we  met  with  such  hostility  on 
the  part  of  a few,  and  craven  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  others,  that  we  gave 
up  the  effort  and  drove  on.  It  was 

continues  on  p.19 
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Canadian  prisoners  reach  out 
to  Third  World  neighbours 


A Solidarity  Fast 


By  Andre  Bourgeois 


Andre  Bourgeois  (1) 
presents  greeting 
card  and  cheque  for 
$5,000  to  Sr.  Mary 
Jo,  a Hotel  Dieu  sis- 
ter who  works  in 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Re- 
public. 


TO  FAST  AND  PRAY  IS  TO  UNITE 
OURSELVES  WITH  JESUS  AND  LIFT 
UP  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  THROUGH 

Him  to  God,  in  a cry  for 

FORGIVENESS,  RECONCILIATION, 
HEALING  AND  JUSTICE. 


Henri  Nouwen 


In  a small  town  in  Nova  Scotia  there 
are  400  men  in  a federal  penitenti- 
ary. The  men  have  been  imprisoned 
for  crimes  ranging  from  murder, 
various  sexual  offences  to  the  pos- 
session of  narcotics.  Springhill  is  a 
medium  security  prison  in  Spring- 
hill,  Nova  Scotia. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  400  pris- 
oners got  together  to  give  a helping 
hand  to  the  people  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  and  their.hospital  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

In  March  1987,  our  chaplains,  two 
Catholic  nuns  and  a Protestant  min- 
ister, along  with  a few  prisoners,  got 
together  to  see  what  type  of  project 
we  could  do  over  the  Easter  period. 
Encouraged  by  Sisters  Teresa  Currie 
and  Agnes  Leger,  who  themselves 
spent  time  as  missionaries  in  the 
Third  World,  we  decided  to  educate 
ourselves  as  to  why  there  are  so 
many  people  who  are  in  need,  so 
many  deprived,  so  many  treated 
unjustly. 

We  decided  to  hold  a day  of  fast- 
ing on  Good  Friday  from  8 am  until 
10  pm.  The  fast  could  give  those 
involved  a sense  of  union  with  the 
people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  I volun- 


teered to  help  organize  and  shape 
the  day.  It  was  a day  we  would  come 
to  remember. 

I got  started  writing  a letter  which 
explained  our  project  and  goal\)f 
raising  $5,000.  Attached  to  this  letter 
was  a pledge  and  donation  form. 

The  money  raised  would  go  to  help 
the  hospital  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Sr. 
Teresa  was  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  helped  me  write  the 
letter,  adding  words,  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  She  even  changed  the 
title.  I questioned  if  we  would  ever 
succeed  in  this  wild  idea  of  a fast. 

Finally,  the  letter  took  shape.  Un- 
aware that  the  headaches  had  not  yet 
begun,  I made  a mailing  list  of 
prospects  for  pledges  and  donations 
to  our  worthy  cause.  Using  the 
Yellow  Pages  I looked  up  the  names 
of  local  politicians,  doctors,  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  churches  of  various 
denominations.  Letters  were  also 
sent  to  Sr.  Agnes  and  Sr.  Teresa's 
religious  communities  and  to  the 
many  friends  and  volunteers  who 
come  to  Springhill  Institution.  I was 
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"The  raising  of  money  is  one 

THING,  BUT  MORE  IMPORTANT  STILL 
HAS  BEEN  OUR  EDUCATION  AND 
AWARENESS  OF  WHAT  IS 
HAPPENING  IN  THE 

Third  World." 


certain  of  a massive  response.  Thou- 
sands of  little  dollar  signs  danced  in 
my  imagination.  Boy,  was  I naive.  I 
had  forgotten  who  and  where  I was. 

The  headaches  continued  with  the 
stuffing  and  addressing  of  enve- 
lopes. A list  to  record  the  letters  sent 
and  the  number  of  responses  was 
drawn  up.  Posters  were  made  and 
placed  around  the  prison  so  that 
other  prisoners  would  know  what 
was  going  on. 

Since  this  was  a project  taken  on 
by  prisoners,  several  of  them  went 
around  asking  for  donations.  A pris- 
oner earns  from  three  to  six  dollars 
per  day  depending  on  his  job.  This 
works  out  to  between  $30  and  $60 
every  two  weeks.  With  deductions 
for  savings,  it  leaves  him  $20  to  $50 
to  make  do  for  two  weeks'  worth  of 
cigarettes,  shampoo,  coffee,  tea  and 
other  such  items.  Surprisingly,  the 
men  contributed  amounts  from  $5  to 
$200.  Over  $3,500  was  raised  among 
the  prisoners  alone.  Pledge  forms 
from  the  outside  community  came 
trickling  in;  $2  here,  $5  there,  all 
helping  the  cause. 

To  organize  the  fast  was  one  thing, 
but  to  see  the  35  men  taking  part 
with  half  a dozen  outside  volunteers 
who  came  to  fast  with  us,  made  my 
heart  melt  with  a sense  that  there  is 
goodness  in  this  prison.  Other  peo- 
ple inside  and  outside  made  pledges 
and  also  fasted  with  us.  It  was  also 
encouraging  for  us  to  know  that  the 
Sisters  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  were 
fasting  at  the  same  time  with  us. 

Mary  Boyd,  the  Director  of  the 
Social  Action  Office  for  the  diocese 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  spent  the 
day  with  us  and  spoke  about  Third 
World  countries.  She  used  slides  and 
video  presentations  to  put  across 
facts  on  the  injustices  not  only  in  the 


Organizers  of  the  solidarity  fast.  The 
monies  raised  went  to  purchase  medical 
supplies  for  the  hospital  in  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic. 


Third  World,  but  here  at  home  as 
well.  She  was  a warm  and  caring 
human  being.  During  the  day  we 
broke  up  into  small  groups  and 
reviewed  all  that  we  learned  about 
the  causes  of  the  Third  World  afflic- 
tions. It  was  an  excellent  educational 
and  informative  day  for  all  of  us. 

That  evening  Srs.  Agnes  and 
Teresa  spoke  of  their  missionary  ex- 
periences in  Colombia  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  We  concluded 
at  9:30  pm  with  a candlelight  prayer 
service,  which  I felt  was  very  touch- 
ing and  prayerful.  During  one  part 
of  the  service  some  of  the  prisoners 
came  up  to  the  altar  and  left  gifts  of 
coffee,  sugar,  a candle,  and  works  of 
the  day  with  a comment  attached  to 
each.  At  the  same  time  we  played 
and  sang,  'Cum  Bay  Yah'. 

Even  if  it  was  only  for  a short  time, 
this  day  has  transformed  our  lives. 
The  raising  of  money  is  one  thing, 
but  more  important  still  has  been 
our  education  and  awareness  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  Third  World.  We 
learned  how  we  as  a small  minority 
and  as  individuals  can  bring  about  a 
change,  if  not  in  existing  problems, 
at  least  in  ourselves.  We  learned 
some  of  the  reasons  why  poverty, 
hunger,  and  deprivation  exist  among 


our  fellow  men.  We  learned  that 
'Nobodies'  can  start  something  and 
spearhead  the  changes  needed  to 
make  this  world  more  peaceful. 

Some  prisoners  continue  to  write 
letters  to  Members  of  Parliament 
asking  that  Canada  lead  the  world  in 
awareness  of  the  injustices,  and 
become  a nation  that  is  entirely  just 
and  pro-peace. 

A card  was  made  to  be  given  to 
the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  with 
photos  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
fast  and  their  signatures.  In  mid-July 
1987,  we  presented  this  card  to  Sr. 
Mary  Jo  who  came  from  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  to  visit  us  at  the  prison  and  to 
share  an  evening  of  worship.  She 
gave  us  firsthand,  up-to-date  news 
of  the  people  she  works  with.  It  was 
an  opportunity  to  present  to  her  our 
cheque  and  know  that  every  cent 
would  reach  the  people  and  be  used 
in  the  way  we  intended  it  to  be.  It 
was  like  the  finale  of  a play  when  we 
presented  her  with  the  card  and 
cheque  for  $5,000. 

Sr.  Mary  Jo  ended  the  worship 
service  by  leading  us  in  the  Lord's 
prayer.  We  formed  a circle  and  held 
hands  and  sang,  'Peace  is  flowing 
like  a River.'  When  we  broke  for 
coffee  afterwards,  the  prisoners  were 
able  to  talk  with  Sr.  Mary  Jo  person- 
ally. It  was  a very  meaningful 
experience  for  all  of  us. 

The  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
are  on  our  minds.  They  are  like 
family.  We  feel  so  close  to  them,  yet 
we  have  never  met.  I am  certain  that 
it  is  God's  image  in  each  of  us  that 
gives  us  the  sense  of  closeness  and 
of  being  in  touch.  They  are  remem- 
bered in  our  prayers  and  cared  about 
very  much. 

Andre  Bourgeois  is  a prisoner  in  the 
Springhill  federal  penitentiary  in  Spring- 
hill,  Nova  Scotia. 
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THE  WORD 


By  Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M. 

Easter:  A Recommitment  to 
Live  our  Faith 


"Unless  a man  is  born  again  through  water 
and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the 

KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN." 

John  3:5 


Baptism  is  an 
invitation.  It 
is  truly  a new 
beginning.  It  is 
also  a restora- 
tion. It  restores 
us  to  that  rela- 
tionship with  God  which  was  lost  by 
sin.  It  is  reconciliation.  God  forgives 
us  our  sin  which  brings  about  our 
oneness  with  him.  Believe  it  or  not 
we  become  His  adopted  children 
who  share  in  his  divine  nature. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand 
all  that  baptism  implies  and  to  freely 
choose  it.  One's  decision  to  become  a 
Christian  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  Nor  does  God  want  to  force 
us  to  make  the  decision.  He  desires 
that  we  experience  His  love  through 
Christ  and  gladly  respond  to  that 
love.  True  love  always  inspires  a 
loving  response. 


It's  important  to  remember  that 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  her 
history  the  church  was  a persecuted 
community.  While  the  degree  of  per- 
secution varied,  those  who  were 
accepted  into  the  faith  community 
underwent  a three  year  period  of 
preparation  before  full  initiation  took 
place.  The  three  year  period  was 
necessary  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  person  was  a true  believer 
and  not  just  an  informer  sent  to  spy 
on  the  underground  Christian  com- 
munity. 

With  the  Edict  of  Toleration  in  312 
making  Christianity  the  state  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  empire  the  need 
for  adult  initiation  gradually  dimin- 
ished. By  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  the  practice  of  receiving  in- 
fants into  the  Christian  community 
became  the  norm. 

Of  course,  it  was  understood  that 
the  Christian  community  would  ed- 
ucate the  youngsters  in  the  faith. 

The  rite  of  baptism  is  the  acting  out 
of  one's  decision  to  share  in  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


Infant  baptism  is  the  way  most  of 
us  become  members  of  the  Church. 
There  is  great  advantage  in  this  if 
those  responsible,  by  word  and  ex- 
ample, prepare  the  children  in  the 
Christian  faith.  However,  as  the  bap- 
tized child  becomes  sufficiently 
mature,  the  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility passes  into  his  or  her  hands. 
One  must  make  a mature  decision  to 
accept  God's  invitation  to  the  full- 
ness of  life  or  reject  the  offer. 

The  Lenten  season  is  a special 
time  for  candidates  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  reception  of  Baptism. 
As  well,  it  is  the  time  for  all  Chris- 
tians to  ready  themselves  for  the 
renewal  of  their  own  Baptismal 
promises. 

Although  prayer,  penance  and 
almsgiving  are  characteristics  of 
Lent,  we  should  also  add  reading 
and  studying  to  the  list.  Educated 
adults  should  strive  to  develop  a 
more  mature  understanding  of  our 
faith.  Jt  is  surprising  how  many 
professional  people  have  a child's 
understanding  of  religion. 

Lent  should  be  the  occasion  for 
doing  something  about  this  defi- 
ciency. Only  in  this  way  will  many 
Christians  be  able  to  renew  on 
Easter  Sunday  their  baptismal  com- 
mitment in  a mature  way. 

The  rite  of  Baptism  reminds  us 
that:  "By  God's  gift,  through  water 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  reborn  to 
everlasting  life."  However,  to  accept 
the  gift  properly  and  to  be  reborn, 
an  adult  must  make  a choice. 
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Poster 


A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Fr.  Thomas  Hughes,  MSC 


One  of  the  most  important  themes 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
also  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  God  of  Israel,  is  the 
theme  of  compassion.  God  is  a com- 
passionate God  who  has  mercy  on 
those  who  stray  from  the  covenant. 
This  attitude  of  compassion  is  also 
revealed  more  fully  to  us  in  the 
person  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  Jesus 
exemplifies  for  us  that  as  mission- 
aries we  must  respond  with  com- 
passion towards  others  as  a con- 
sequence of  having  been  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  God's  compassion  towards 
us.  Matthew  shows  that  for  Jesus  the 
point  of  departure  for  mission  is  that 
of  an  attitude  of  mercy  and  compas- 
sion for  those  who've  gone  astray 
(Mt  10.6). 

The  word  compassion  is  formed 
from  the  Latin  words  cum  and  pad, 
literally  meaning  'to  suffer  with'.  It 
asks  us  as  missionaries  to  be  pres- 
ent, suffering  with  the  other,  sharing 
our  common  vulnerability,  pain  and 
brokenness.  Our  compassion  must 
be  that  which  is  revealed  to  us  by 
our  compassionate  God  who  became 
human,  suffering  with  us  unto  death 
on  the  cross.  This  compassion  is  not 
merely  superficial.  Nor  does  it  con- 
sist of  passing  feelings  of  sorrow  or 
sympathy.  It  is,  as  it's  Greek  transla- 
tion splangchnizomai  better  translates, 
to  be  moved  in  the  bowels  or  gut, 
the  place  where  intense  feelings 
have  their  origin.  The  Hebrew  word 
rachamin  meaning  'the  womb'  also 
gives  us  an  excellent  sense  of  the 
word.  For  the  Hebrews  compassion 
was  such  a deep,  central  and  power- 
ful emotion  that  it  could  only  be 
described  as  a movement  of  the 
womb  of  God. 


Cum-pati 


Jesus'  life  is  filled  with  instances  of 
compassion,  times  when  he  felt  to- 
ward the  other  in  the  centre  of  his 
being:  with  the  crowds  (Mt  9:6);  the 
prodigal  son  (Lk  15:20);  the  widow  of 
Nain  (Lk  17:13);  Mary  of  Bethany  (Jn 
11:33);  a leper  (Mk  1:41)  are  but  a few 
examples.  Jesus'  compassion  is  so 
great  that  he  is  lost  with  the  lost, 
hungry  with  the  hungry,  sick  with 
the  sick,  suffering  with  the  suffering. 


"Jesus'  compassion  is  so 

GREAT  THAT  HE  IS  LOST 
WITH  THE  LOST,  HUNGRY 
WITH  THE  HUNGRY,  SICK 
WITH  THE  SICK,  SUFFERING 
WITH  THE  SUFFERING." 


Matthew  Fox,  O.P.  points  out  that 
for  the  most  part  we  in  the  western 
world  have  repressed,  forgotten  and 
controlled  compassion  and  have 
tended  to  replace  it  with  competi- 
tion. He  says  that  pity  seems  to  be 
the  in  thing,  a term  which  connotes 
condescension,  separateness  and  in- 
feriority. In  contrast  to  this  Jesus  is 
emphatic:  "Be  compassionate  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  compassionate." 
(Lk  6:36).  He  invites  us  as  mission- 
aries to  be  as  close  to  others  as  he  is 
to  us.  We  must  embody  the  compas- 
sion of  Jesus  not  by  bending  toward 
the  underprivileged  from  a privi- 
leged position  but  rather  by  going 


to  suffer  with 


towards  those  peoples  and  places 
where  suffering  is  most  acute  and 
building  a home  there. 

How  can  we  be  in  solidarity  with 
our  fellow  human  beings?  How  can 
we,  broken  as  we  are,  manifest  God's 
compassion?  As  missionaries  we  are 
called  out  as  community  to  where 
people  are  hurt  and  where  we  can 
share  our  common  brokenness.  In 
doing  this  we  discover  that  both  the 
other  and  ourselves  are  members  of 
the  same  human  family  sharing  com- 
mon sorrows  and  joys.  This  is  a call 
to  solidarity  with  millions  of  dis- 
placed, marginalized  and  forgotten 
people.  It  is  a call  from  a position  of 
apartness  and  distinction  to  one  of 
sameness.  Once  we  are  gathered 
together  in  common  vulnerability  we 
discover  how  much  we  give  each 
other. 

The  compassionate  way  of  life  to 
which  missionaries  are  called  is  a call 
to  bear  the  burden  of  our  own  lives 
and  its  sufferings.  It  calls  us  into  the 
active  core  of  our  lives  with  open 
eyes,  ears,  hands  and  hearts.  Once 
we  are  in  touch  with  our  own  need 
for  compassion  we  can  more  readily 
embrace  Jesus'  attitude  of  compas- 
sion for  all  those  who  suffer,  are 
hungry,  thirsty,  poor  and  per- 
secuted. This  is  so  because  then  we 
will  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  that  it 
is  because  God  has  first  cared  for  us 
that  we  are  now  able  to  care  for  the 
other  in  need  of  compassion. 

Fr.  Thomas  Hughes  is  involved  in  formation 
work  with  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Philippines 


Church  Works  to  Protect 
Tribal  Peoples'  Ancestral 
Lands 

The  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  of 
the  Philippines'  Episcopal  Com- 
mission on  Tribal  Filipinos  (ECTF) 
has  asked  for  a presidential  order  to 
protect  the  ancestral  lands  of  the 
country's  minority  tribal  peoples. 

ECTF  has  endorsed  a draft  ex- 
ecutive order  which  would  create  a 
commission  with  full  powers  to  ad- 
judicate all  cases  involving  these 
lands,  said  the  ECTF's  Father  Ray- 
mundo  Hilot.  If  President  Corazon 
Aquino  signs  the  order,  tribal  peo- 
ple, who  number  about  5 million  or 
10  percent  of  the  population,  will  be 
secure  on  the  land  for  the  first  time, 
the  priest  said. 

Father  Hilot  said  such  a decree 
would  be  consistent  with  the  consti- 
tution which  provides:  "The  State, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution  and  national  develop- 
ment policies  and  programs,  shall 
protect  the  rights  of  indigenous 
cultural  communities  to  their  an- 
cestral lands  to  ensure  their 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  well- 
being." 

The  proposed  decree  enunciates  a 
new  concept  of  land  ownership:  "an- 
cestral land  belongs  to  the  tribe  as  a 
group,"  said  Father  Hilot,  adding  that 
"up  to  now,  the  state  has  claimed 
ownership  of  all  untitled  land." 

He  said  he  is  not  sure  whether  the 
President  will  sign  the  order,  but  if 
she  does  not,  "we  will  lobby  in 
Congress  for  its  approval."  ( Asia 
Focus). 


New  Developments  For 
Church  in  1987 

There  is  new  life  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  China  as  about  100 
young  seminarians  are  expected  to 
complete  their  studies  and  return  to 
their  home  churches  as  priests  for 
service  in  1988. 

But  it  is  still  a time  of  both  hope 
and  suspicion,  notes  an  observer 
here,  saying  the  quality  and  sincerity 
of  the  new  priests  will  be  a key 
factor  in  the  Church's  future  devel- 
opment. 

Church  activity,  frozen  during  the 
1966-76  Cultural  Revolution,  re- 
sumed in  China  only  in  1979.  The 
hope  of  new  blood  in  its  priesthood 
has  been  strong  in  recent  years 
among  Chinese  bishops  as  their 
priests  aged  and  deteriorated  in 
health,  overshadowing  other  con- 
cerns. 


In  Jilin,  Guizhou,  Yunnan  and 
Shaanxi  provinces,  more  minor  sem- 
inaries were  opened  without  official 
publicity.  They  were  officially  recog- 
nized by  local  governments  in  the 
regions.  However,  priests  are  still 
too  few  to  serve  more  than  2,000 
restored  churches  and  chapels. 

1987  was  also  a year  of  further 
contacts  and  reconciliation.  Chinese 
bishops  visited  the  United  States, 
Canada,  France,  Switzerland  and 
other  European  countries. 

Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of  Manila,  on 
his  second  trip  to  China  in 
November,  was  invited  to  meet  Zhao 
Ziyang  shortly  after  he  was  elected 
general  secretary  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party.  The  cardinal 
voiced  his  hope  for  a papal  visit  to 
mainland  China  and  the  possible 
restoration  of  China-Vatican  ties. 

August  marked  the  30th  annivers- 
ary of  the  government-sanctioned 
Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic  Associa- 
tion. Its  low-key  celebration 
appeared  to  indicate  the  association, 
which  dominated  the  Church  for 
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years,  may  play  a less  dominant  role 
in  the  Chinese  Church. 

Various  reliable  sources  indicate 
more  priests  have  resumed  pastoral 
duties  at  reopened  churches,  many 
supported  by  the  Catholic  Patriotic 
Association.  No  further  arrests  or 
persecutions  were  reported,  and  a 
few  priests  were  reported  released 
from  labour  camps.  However,  about 
20  priests  and  other  Catholics  are 
still  imprisoned,  including  Bishop 
Joseph  Fan  Xueyan  of  Baoding,  in 
Hebei  province  south  of  Shanghai, 
who  is  reportedly  in  ill  health.  Chi- 
nese officials  denied  Amnesty 
International  and  other  reports  that 
he  was  receiving  inadequate  care. 

Meanwhile,  in  Taiwan,  the  38-year 
ban  on  travel  to  mainland  China 
came  to  an  end  in  October.  Resulting 
from  a more  open  Kuomintang  pol- 
icy, it  allows  Chinese  other  than 
military  o civil  servants  to  visit 
mainland  ramilies.  The  Catholic 
press  in  Taiwan  is  providing  advice 
to  Catholics  planning  to  cross  the 
strait.  Contacts  are  expected  to  accel- 
erate during  1988.  (Asia  Focus). 


In  Brief 


Puerto  Rican  Missioners  to  Brazil. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  500-year 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Missionaries  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  priests  and  brothers,  will 
work  in  Bras  Cubas,  a marginated 


area  of  Brazil.  This  missioning  is 
very  significant  because  of  the  call  to 
the  Latin  American  Church  for  in- 
creased missionary  activity  on  the 
part  of  its  members.  Cardinal  Luis 
Aponte  Martinez  of  San  Juan,  pre- 
sided at  the  missioning  ceremony. 

( Mission  Intercom). 

The  worldwide  ratio  of  older 
diocesan  priests  to  younger  ones 
more  than  doubled  between  1976 
and  1985,  according  to  a study  re- 
leased by  the  Vatican's  Central  Office 
of  Church  Statistics.  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  had  the  highest  older- 
younger  ratio,  with  5.1  priests  65  or 
older  for  every  priest  under  35.  In 
North  America,  the  ratio  more  than 
quadrupled  in  the  nine  year  period. 
In  1985,  North  America  (excluding 
Mexico)  had(  4.5  older  priests  for 
every  one  under  35.  In  1976,  the 
numbers  were  nearly  identical  — 


103.7  in  the  older  group  for  every  100 
in  the  younger.  Younger  priests  out- 
number older  priests  in  three 
regions  of  the  world,  the  study  said 
— Africa,  Southeast  Asia  and  Asia. 

( Catholic  Trends). 

The  decision  by  authorities  in 
China  to  erect  a monument  in  ho- 
nour of  Father  Matteo  Ricci,  the 
Jesuit  missioner  considered  the 
founder  of  modern-day  Christianity 
in  China,  has  been  welcomed  by  his 
order  here. 

"It  is  good  news,"  says  a Jesuit 
spokesperson  in  Hong  Kong.  Tue 
move  recognizes  the  value  of  Rkci's 
accomplishments  in  China,  the  Chi- 
nese Jesuit  spokesperson  said, 
adding  that  Ricci's  introduction  of 
Western  knowledge  to  China  has 
already  been  widely  acknowledged 
historically. 

Born  in  Marcerate,  Italy  in  1552, 
the  year  St.  Francis  Xavier  died,  Ricci 
arrived  in  Macau,  a Portuguese  en- 
clave since  1557,  when  he  was  about 
30  years  old. 

He  entered  China  in  1583  and  took 
up  residence  in  Zhaoqing,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  He  gradually 
made  his  way  to  the  capital  Beijing, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
an  astronomer  for  the  imperial  court 
and  later  died  in  1610. 

Ricci's  tomb  in  Beijing,  which  Chi- 
nese authorities  restored  earlier,  had 
been  vandalized  by  Red  Guards  dur- 
ing the  1966-76  Cultural  Revolution. 
Rehabilitated  by  China's  reformist 
leaders  in  the  1980s,  Ricci  is  regarded 
as  a pioneer  of  cultural  links  bet- 
ween the  East  and  the  West.  (Asia 
Focus). 
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The  Dominican  Republic  Experience 


By  Jim  Hodgson 


In  the  middle  of  a 

SWELTERING  AUGUST  AFTER- 
NOON, THREE  YOUNG 

Canadians  stepped  out  of 

A BEAT-UP  MINI-BUS  AT  THE 
EDGE  OF  A HIGHWAY  ON  THE 
OUTSKIRTS  OF  A DUSTY  TOWN 

called  Monte  Plata  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


Dominican  Re- 
public participants 
(1  to  r)  Jim 
Hodgson,  Trevor 
Digby  and  Barrett 
Johnston  at  the  Me- 
morial to  Fr.  Art 
Mackinnon,  S.F.M. 
Monte  Plata,  Do- 
minican Republic. 


We  had  asked 
the  driver  to 
let  us  off  at  the 
spot  "where  the 
priest  was 
killed"  because 
we  wanted  to 
pay  tribute  to  a man  who,  albeit 
indirectly,  was  partly  responsible  for 
our  being,  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Father  Art  MacKinnon,  a Scarboro 
missioner  from  Low  Point,  Nova 
Scotia  was  32  years  old  when  he  was 


shot  by  two  Dominican  policemen 
along  this  quiet  stretch  of  road  in 
1965.  His  assassination  came  about 
two  months  after  American  marines 
invaded  the  country  and  after  Padre 
Arturo  had  called  for  the  release  of 
political  prisoners  who  were  being 
held  as  "subversives"  in  his  com- 
munity's jail. 

My  two  friends,  Trevor  Digby  of 
Toronto  and  Barrett  Johnston  of  Syd- 
ney, Nova  Scotia,  were  participants 
in  the  eighth  annual  Dominican  Re- 
public Experience.  The  "D.R. 
program,"  as  we  usually  call  it,  was 
created  in  1980  as  a joint  effort  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
and  Youth  Corps,  a youth  ministry 
of  the  Toronto  archdiocese,  to 
provide  Canadian  youth  with  a di- 
rect experience  of  life  in  a 
developing  country.  I was  a partici- 
pant in  the  program  in  1983,  and 
have  continued  working  with  it  as  a 
volunteer  since  then.  In  November 
1986,  I moved  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  work  with  one  of  the 
groups  which  has  provided  the  pro- 
gram with  continual  support.  On 
that  August  day,  I was  helping 
Trevor  and  Barrett  to  fulfill  one  of 
their  goals  and  at  the  same  time  do 
something  I had  long  wanted  to  do: 
visit  the  site  of  Padre  Arturo's  mar- 
tyrdom. 

For  Trevor  and  Barrett,  the  trip  to 
Monte  Plata  came  near  the  end  of 
their  five  weeks  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  They  and  19  other  Cana- 
dians — youth  or  people  who  work 
with  youth  — had  spent  most  of 
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"The  Dominican  Republic  Experience  was 

CREATED  TO  PROVIDE  CANADIAN  YOUTH  WITH  A 
DIRECT  EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE  IN  A DEVELOPING 
COUNTRY." 


their  time  living  with  Dominican 
families,  coming  to  know  the  daily 
struggles  and  joys  of  poor  people 
and  building  personal  bonds  of 
friendship  and  solidarity  with  Do- 
minicans. 

For  most  participants,  it's  the  time 
spent  with  a Dominican  family  that 
gives  the  experience  its  value.  They 
live  the  lives  of  the  poor  — - rising  in 
the  morning  to  tiny  cups  of  strong, 
sweet  coffee,  washing  clothes  by 
hand  in  the  river,  or  walking  for 
miles  to  visit  a neighbour  or  to 
attend  a meeting. 

Those  people  who  developed  the 
program  back  in  the  late  1970s  had  a 
hunch  that  friendships  had  a big  role 
in  drawing  people  into  action  for 
social  justice.  The  collective  experi- 
ence of  about  130  people  and  eight 
trips  seems  to  have  shown  that  the 
hunch  was  right.  If,  after  having 
participated  in  the  program,  some- 
one decides  to  get  involved  in  the 
social  justice  movements  in  Canada, 
it's  most  likely  that  they  do  so 
because  of  a friendship,  not  after 
having  been  convinced  by  a political 
argument. 

Over  the  years,  the  program  has 
evolved,  responding  to  changing 
needs  and  capacities.  Since  1985,  the 
program  has  been  directed  by  a 
collective  of  past  participants.  Youth 
Corps  team  members  and  Juan 
Rivas. 

Juan  is  the  33  year-old  genius  who 
coordinates  the  Dominican  phase  of 
the  program.  While  a seminarian  in 
the  late  1970s,  he  worked  with  Scar- 
boro  missioner  Fr.  Robert  Smith  in 
Bani,  and  lived  in  a Scarboro  house 
in  Toronto  while  studying  theology 
there.  Now  married,  he  works  with 
popular  education  groups  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 


The  Dominican  Republic  Experience. 
Building  friendships  across  the  barriers 
of  culture  and  language.  Meeting  of  a 
coffee  cooperative. 

Over  the  years,  Juan  has  devel- 
oped an  extensive  network  of 
contacts  throughout  the  country. 
Juan  and  the  contact  people,  to- 
gether with  the  help  of  a Canadian 
program  facilitator,  match  partici- 
pants with  Dominican  families.  A 
major  part  of  the  match  is  linking  a 
participant's  interests  with  the  con- 
tact's activities.  Juan  and  the 
Canadian  facilitators  also  plan  the 
parts  of  the  program  when  the  entire 
group  is  together.  In  the  first  week, 
for  example,  the  group  is  introduced 
to  the  country  and  its  challenges  by 
meeting  with  the  leaders  of  organi- 
zations of  Dominican  women,  trade 
unions,  the  church  and  popular 
('grassroots,'  we  might  say  in 
Canada)  education  groups.  In  the 
program's  final  week,  participants 
share  their  insights  from  the  family 
experience  with  the  other  partici- 
pants. 

Solidarity:  New  Name  for 
Development 

This  past  summer,  Trevor  Digby 
and  three  other  Canadians  spent 
their  three-week  family  placement  in 
a small  mountain  town  called  El 
Cacao.  Their  main  contact  there  was 


Rufino  Herrera,  a leader  of  the  local 
coffee  growers'  cooperative  — and  a 
leader  in  the  church,  the  peasants' 
association,  and,  most  recently,  of  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  peasants'  land 
from  being  flooded  if  two  new  dams 
are  built. 

As  Trevor  came  to  know  Rufino  as 
a wise  leader  and  a generous  friend, 
he  said  he  hoped  to  take  a picture  of 
Rufino  — whose  warm  grin  shines 
out  from  under  a Blue  Jays  baseball 
cap  — and  make  a poster  of  it  with 
the  caption:  " This  is  the  face  of 
development." 

The  point  of  Trevor's  poster  would 
be  to  counter  an  image  we  Cana- 
dians sometimes  have  of  the  poor  as 
helpless  and  dependent  upon  our 
charity.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
groups  with  which  Rufino  works  can 
work  better  when  they  have  a bit  of 
money,  it  is  also  true  that  they  need 
a sense  of  other  people  walking  with 
them  in  their  struggle  for  justice. 
Perhaps  that's  the  key  to  under- 
standing what  solidarity  is. 

Over  the  years,  solidarity  has 
become  a key  concept  for  most 
groups  which  try  to  make  connec- 
tions between  people  in  developing 
countries  and  people  in  wealthier 
countries  like  Canada.  Back  in  the 
1960s,  Pope  Paul  VI  said  "develop- 
ment is  the  new  name  for  peace." 
Today,  a lot  of  people  are  saying  that 
"solidarity  is  the  new  name  for  de- 
velopment." 

The  participants'  contact  with 
community  leaders  like  Rufino  Her- 
rera tends  to  give  them  a broader 
sense  of  what  social  justice  is  about 
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— that  justice  isn't  only  the  absence 
of  violence  and  that  human  develop- 
ment isn't  measured  by  the  number 
of  dams  under  construction.  The 
family  experience,  the  study  of  com- 
munity issues,  and  exposures  to 
these  'agents  of  change'  helps  the 
participants  to  become  agents  of 
change  when  they  return  to  their 
communities  in  Canada. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what 
Padre  Arturo  might  have  thought  of 
such  a program.  Many  of  his  fellow 
missionaries  who  still  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  note  — quite 
rightly  — that  five  weeks  in  the 
country  is  superficial  compared  to 
the  experience  of  20  or  more  years  of 
work  there. 

Even  so,  as  I stood  with  Trevor 
and  Barrett  by  the  edge  of  that 
highway  I couldn't  help  but  hope 
that  we  were  following,  in  our  way, 
his  example.  Art  MacKinnon  dedi- 
cated most  of  his  time  among  the 
Dominicans  to  helping  them  form 
cooperatives  and  credit  unions  — 
vital  community  development  work 
that  happens  with  people,  not  to 
them. 

The  Dominican  Republic  Experi- 
ence continues  in  the  summer  of 
1988,  again  placing  its  hope  in  the 
friendships  that  can  develop  across 
the  barriers  of  culture  and  language; 
that  somehow  these  friendships  — 
this  solidarity  — will  be  ingredients 
in  better  relations  among  all  peoples. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Dominican  Republic  Experience,  80 
Sackville  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
M5A  3E5;  (416)863-6702. 

Jim  Hodgson  is  a Canadian  freelance  jour- 
nalist living  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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obvious  that  the  Contras  had  com- 
plete control  within  the  barbed-wire 
fence. 

I visited  a village  called  Green 
Folds  on  28  September  and  as  I 
heard  confessions  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel,  the  deacon  interrupted  to 
say  that  two  Contra  leaders  were 
outside  and  wanted  to  talk.  It  was 
nearly  11  pm  and  a moonless  night. 
For  over  an  hour  I listened  to  a 
diatribe  against  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment and  a warning  not  to  let 
myself  be  "manipulated"  by  atheistic 
hordes.  The  leaders  then  shook  my 
hand  and  walked  off  into  the  jungle, 
followed  by  a platoon  of  about  ten 
men.  Once  again  I should  have  been 
warned. 

My  way  home  from  Green  Folds 
the  next  morning  took  me  through 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  jungle  I 
have  ever  known.  At  one  point  I saw 
a cuddly  bear-like  animal  a few  feet 
above  my  head.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
sloth,  curled  round  a branch  and 
upside  down:  my  guide  said  that 
sloths  sleep  18  hours  a day.  Also  for 
the  first  time  I became  aware  of  the 
wonder  of  orchids,  so  varied  in  de- 
sign and  colour,  most  of  them 
resting  in  the  join  between  the  trunk 
and  the  bough  of  a tree,  but  not  as 
parasites  as  is  commonly  thought; 
simply  being  supported  and  receiv- 
ing moisture. 

It  must  be  pleasant  to  be  an  orchid 
and  a sloth. 

John  Medcalf 


You  Can  Help 


Here's  How 

• by  reading  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  and  thinking  about 
your  role  as  a missionary  in 
today's  world 

• by  subscribing  to  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine 

• by  giving  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  to  a friend  or  relative. 
A one  year  subscription  is  $5.00; 
two  years  is  $9.00 

• by  supporting  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the 
use  of  annuities  or  with  your 
will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill 
in  the  coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do 
the  rest. 

□ Renewal 

□ New  Subscription 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 

□ Yes,  send  me  more  information 
on  how  I can  support  the  work 
of  Scarboro  Missions  through 
the  use  of  annuities  or  mv  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M1M4 


Your  Name: 


Address: 


City/town: Code: 


Gift  Subscription  for: 


Address: 


City/town: Code: 
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Living  out  the  church’s  social 
teaching 


"Our  institutions 
and  media  tend  to 
reproduce  people  in 
their  own  image, 
whereas  our  task  as 
Christians  is  to  pro- 
duce an  entirely 
different  kind  of 
person,  a new  per- 
son, one  who  can  be 
a light  to  the 
world." 


By  Fr.  Michael  Ryan 


Justice  and  liberation  in  our  world 
really  depend  on  what  we  do  to 
implement  our  Church's  social  teach- 
ing. All  over  Latin  America  today  one 
finds  an  awareness  of  this  fact  in  the 
Base  Christian  Communities,  dynam- 
ic groups  of  lay  people  who  meet  to 
reflect  on  their  life  and  their  world  in 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the 
Church's  teaching,  and  who  then  de- 
cide on  steps  they  can  take  to  change 
the  bad  and  reinforce  the  good  in  that 
world.  Rome's  1986  Instruction  on 
Christian  Freedom  and  Liberation  had 
high  praise  for  these  groups:  "The 
new  basic  communities  or  other 
groups  of  Christians  which  have 
arisen  to  be  witnesses  to  this  evan- 
gelical love  are  a source  of  great 
hope  for  the  Church." 


here  is  a story  told  by  Fr.  Raymond 
Baumhart,  S.J.,  about  a man  who  worked 
hard  on  his  garden  all  summer,  until  every- 
thing came  up  beautifully.  His  neighbour 
came  over  to  see  it,  and  remarked,  "That's  a 
great  garden.  You  and  the  Lord  have  done  a 
good  job."  To  which  the  gardener  answered: 
"Don't  give  the  Lord  too  much  credit.  This 
place  was  a mess  when  the  Lord  was 
working  it  alone."  The  story  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  point  that  God  counts  on  us, 
and  our  role  is  essential. 
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The  Christian  Call  to  Action 


In  North  America,  we  need  to 
appreciate  much  more  one  of  the 
most  significant  acts  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  When  the  bishops 
saw  the  preliminary  draft  for  their 
document  on  the  Church  (Lumen 
Gentium),  and  found  that  it  began 
with  a chapter  on  the  hierarchy,  they 
flatly  rejected  it.  Instead  they  created 
a document  in  which  the  first  two 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  Church  as 
the  entire  People  of  God.  Only  after 
that  does  it  go  on  to  note  that  the 
Church  is  organic,  that  is,  it  has 
different  'organs'  for  different  func- 
tions. So  in  Chapter  3 of  Lumen 
Gentiwn  it  speaks  about  the  hierarchi- 
cal 'organs'  and  in  Chapter  4 about 
the  lay  'organs'.  The  procedure 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Church  is  all 
of  us,  that  the  mission  of  the  Church 
belongs  to  all  of  us,  and  that  each  of 
us  has  our  own  ministry  in  this 
mission. 

For  the  laity,  those  ministries  are 
primarily  in  the  world.  Recently  an 
American  bishop  stated:  "It  is  much 
more  important  that  the  laity  exer- 
cise their  role  in  the  world  than  their 
role  in  the  sanctuary."  Referring  to  a 
judge  who  was  also  a reader  in  his 
parish,  the  bishop  said:  "His  role  on 
the  bench  is  more  important  than 
anything  he  would  do  even  in  pro- 
claiming the  Word  of  God." 

Living  out  the  Church's  social 
teaching  in  a concrete  way  is  the  role 
especially  of  the  laity  in  their  daily 
life.  How  is  this  to  be  done? 

First,  know  the  Church's  social 
teaching.  Read  especially  the  more 
recent  social  documents  of  the  popes 


and  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
bishops.  Look  up  commentaries  on 
the  Church's  teaching;  there  are  sev- 
eral readily  available.  It  is  significant 
that  the  first  thing  the  Sandinistas 
did  in  Nicaragua  after  the  1979  revo- 
lution was  conduct  a literacy 
campaign  throughout  the  country  so 
everyone  would  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  An  informed  people  is  more 
likely  to  be  an  involved  people.  We 
need  a similar  literacy  campaign  re- 
garding the  Church's  social  teaching 
in  our  own  country. 


Second,  be  political.  Many  years 
ago.  Pope  Pius  XI  stated:  "The  politi- 
cal arena  is  such  that  it  concerns  the 
interests  of  the  whole  society.  In  this 
respect  it  is  also  the  field  of  the 
greatest  charity,  political  charity." 
Vatican  II  followed  up  on  this  by 
calling  on  Catholics  to  leave  behind 
an  overly-individualistic  morality, 
and  to  become  more  active  politi- 
cally. 

When  we  speak  of  politics,  we 
think  primarily  of  party  politics.  A 
great  many  Catholics  find  them- 
selves ill-equipped  to  take  part  in  the 
politics  of  a pluralistic  society.  At  the 
1985  Synod  in  Rome,  Canada's 
Bishop  Hubert  spoke  of  a certain 


"malaise"  Catholics  often  feel  in  this 
regard.  "It  is  often  due  to  the  fact," 
he  said  "that  we  are  not  at  all 
accustomed  in  the  Church  to  actions 
such  as  endorsing  the  least  evil 
solution;  relying  on  analyses  that  are 
never  definitive  nor  complete;  ac- 
cepting the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  good 
will,  a certain  action  can  meet  with 
failure,  or  that,  in  the  sequel,  a 
choice  may  even  turn  out  to  be 
mistaken." 

Catholics  need  to  become  more 
wise  politically.  Let  me  suggest  a few 


rules  of  thumb.  Don't  opt  out  of  a 
political  campaign  just  because  you 
can't  find  the  perfect  candidate  to 
support.  We  have  to  live  with  what 
we  have  in  an  imperfect  world.  Don't 
expect  politicians  to  enact  into  law 
everything  that  the  moral  law  de- 
mands; politics  deals  in  the  possible, 
taking  people  where  they  are  at  in 
any  given  time.  Learn  the  art  of 
compromise,  especially  by  becoming 
accustomed  to  choosing  the  lesser  of 
two  evils  when  no  other  route  is 
truly  open.  This  rule  is  especially 
important  when  the  better  or  the 
best  has  no  hope  of  coming  about, 
and  when  one  or  other  of  the  two 
evils  will  most  certainly  become  law. 
In  assessing  political  candidates, 
consider  above  all  where  they  stand 
on  the  entire  spectrum  of  'life-en- 
hancing' issues:  protection  of  the 


"WE  ARE  NOT  AT  ALL  ACCUSTOMED  IN  THE 
CHURCH  TO  ACTIONS  SUCH  AS  ENDORSING  THE 
LEAST  EVIL  SOLUTION;  RELYING  ON  ANALYSES 
THAT  ARE  NEVER  DEFINITIVE  NOR  COMPLETE." 
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"If  our  homes  and  schools  are  not 

FORMING  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  TRULY  DIFFERENT 
FROM  TODAY'S  CULTURAL  STANDARD,  THEN  WE 
ARE  FAILURES  INDEED." 


unborn;  care  of  the  sick  and  the  old; 
arms  reduction,  especially  in  nuclear 
weapons;  full  employment;  an  op- 
tion for  the  poor  and  for  the  young. 

Politics  also  has  a wider  meaning. 
We  speak  of  'pressure  politics'  to 
indicate  actions  carried  out  through 
social  groups,  or  political  lobbying, 
to  accomplish  social  change.  One  of 
the  most  available  means  of  doing 
this  is  by  writing  letters  to  our 
elected  representatives  on  key  issues 
as  they  arise.  This  is  a worthwhile 
and  effective  practice,  especially 
when  one's  letters  are  well  thought 
out  and  one's  position  is  clearly  put 
forth  and  supported.  The  least  this 
will  do  is  to  help  'educate'  our 
lawmakers. 

Interchurch  Coalitions 

However,  in  Canada  we  also  have, 
as  well,  a unique  means  of  carrying 
out  our  wider  'political'  role,  and 
that  is  through  the  support  of  the 
dozen  or  so  official  interchurch  coali- 
tions that  have  come  into  existence 
in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Such 
groups  as  GATT-Fly,  The  Taskforce 
on  the  Churches  and  Corporate  Re- 
sponsibility, The  Interchurch 
Committee  on  Human  Rights  in 
Latin  America,  have  been  established 
by  the  major  Christian  Churches, 
and  are  largely  funded  by  them. 
Though  they  are  official  in  their 
relation  to  the  Churches,  they  also 
have  a freedom  to  become  more 
involved  than  Church  leadership  can 
or  should  do.  These  groups  engage 
in  first-class  research  on  social  is- 
sues, they  lobby  government  and  the 
public  and  they  do  an  important  job 
of  educating.  All  of  us  should  receive 
their  literature,  join  in  their  cam- 
paigns and  support  them  financially. 


A third  way  in  which  we  can  live 
out  the  Church's  social  teaching  is  by 
educating  young  people  in  it,  and 
this  is  above  all  the  role  of  parents 
and  teachers.  The  1971  Synod  of 
Bishops  spoke  movingly  of  the  ways 
in  which  our  institutions  and  media 
tend  to  reproduce  people  in  their 
own  image,  whereas  our  task  as 
Christians  is  to  produce  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  person,  a new  per- 
son, one  who  can  be  a "light  to  the 
world".  If  our  homes  and  schools  are 
not  forming  people  who  are  truly 
different  from  today's  cultural  stan- 
dard, then  we  are  failures  indeed. 

Parents  and  teachers  need  to  form 
the  young  especially  by  their  own 
attitudes.  For  example,  instead  of 
subscribing  to  the  dominant  individ- 
ualism, they  need  to  manifest  a 
sense  of  social  solidarity,  of  belong- 
ing to  a social  family,  of  having 
responsibilities  to  a common  good.  It 
is  good  example  when  they  are 
found  ready  to  run  for  office  in  their 
professional  group,  labour  union, 
neighbourhood  association.  Impor- 
tant too  is  their  attitude  to  their 
work:  it  is  not  just  a job,  or  even  a 
career,  but  a real  calling,  because 
whatever  they  do,  they  are  persons, 
images  of  God.  Obviously  parents 
and  teachers  say  a lot  by  their  at- 
titudes to  groups  of  persons:  to 
immigrants,  and  to  the  poor,  for 
example,  and  by  their  attitude  to 
money  and  possessions.  How  much 
good  they  do,  if  it  is  clear  that  they 
do  not  find  their  fulfillment  in  pos- 
session, but  rather  in  the  kind  of 
person  they  are. 


Young  people  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  develop  a critical  sense,  to 
apply  the  technique  of  "see,  judge 
and  act"  to  the  realities  of  their  daily 
life.  How  important  it  is  that  they 
learn  how  to  assess  social  trends  and 
practices,  movies  and  television,  in 
the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  if  our 
young  people  learn  early  the  great 
dignity  of  every  person,  as  someone 
created  by  God,  redeemed  by  Christ, 
invited  to  live  forever  with  God.  We 
need  to  counteract  in  a positive  way 
the  cheapness  of  life  suggested  by 
television  violence  and  by  the  por- 
trayal of  the  body  as  an  object  rather 
than  as  the  incarnation  of  a person. 

The  young  need  to  learn  the  truth 
about  social  realities.  A good  bulletin 
board  in  home  or  school  can  carry 
articles  that  show  the  truth  about 
why  so  much  of  our  world  is  poor, 
why  people  need  to  go  on  welfare, 
why  immigrants  should  be  wel- 
comed more  readily  to  our  country. 

Of  course  our  young  should 
become  involved  in  forms  of  social 
action  at  an  early  age  as  well.  Our 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace  makes  a 
serious  effort  to  do  this,  and  it 
deserves  our  wholehearted  support. 

Finally,  remembering  the  obvious 
truth  that  we  preach  above  all  by 
example,  all  of  us  need  to  ask  our- 
selves: What  does  our  lifestyle  say 
about  our  awareness  that  we  live  in  a 
world  of  poor  people? 

Last  of  3 parts. 

Fr.  Ryan  is  a Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology  at  St.  Peter's  Seminary  in 
London,  Ontario.  He  is  the  author  of 
Solidarity:  Christian  Social  Teachings  and 
Canadian  Society  (1986). 
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I REMEMBER/LETTERS 


By  Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M. 

Home  at  Last 


Several  months 
ago,  as  I was 
clearing  up  the 
liturgical  debris 
at  the  end  of 
Sunday  morning 
mass  in  the  par- 
ish of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  my  private 
musings  were  interrupted  by  sob- 
bing. 

I turned  to  find  an  ancient,  rickety 
lady,  semi-clad  in  tatters  that  would 
shame  a self  respecting  mop.  Tears 
rolled  down  her  time-worn  face.  Her 
anguished  voice,  shredding  the  last 
vestige  of  dignity  pleaded  "Padre, 
please  help  me,  I haven't  eaten  for 
four  days.  I am  forced  to  sleep  on 


the  mud  floor  of  a shack  with  a 
cardboard  roof.  My  family  doesn't 
want  me  anymore.  Please." 

That  last  thunderous  yet  quiet 
word  cracked  the  rock  that  some 
would  say  is  my  wee  Scot's  heart. 
Images  of  my  own  grandmother 
sprung  to  mind.  A poor  lady  also, 
but  rich  in  love,  surrounded  by  a 
family  that  recognized  her  clan 
queenship.  A large  lump  clawed  its 
way  up  my  throat  bringing  with  it  a 
saline  solution  that  quickly  reached 
my  eyes.  Sister  Mary  Jo,  our  Ocoa 
version  of  Mr.  Fix-It,  specializes  in 
different  size  miracles.  Instinctively 
she  took  the  old,  shattered  lady  and 


went  straight  to  the  parish  Home  for 
Seniors. 

A hot  meal,  warm  bath  and  clean 
dress  started  the  restorative  process 
which  has  transformed  the  old  lady 
into  someone  beautiful. 

Every  Sunday  morning  on  the  way 
to  church,  Mary  Jo  slips  her  a dime. 
At  collection  time  the  dime  is  with- 
drawn from  some  undisclosed 
bosom  bank  account  and  placed  in 
the  basket.  At  the  sign  of  peace,  our 
Dona  Emilia,  still  rickety,  with  a 
sailor's  step,  a twinkle  in  her  faded 
eyes,  and  a smile  that  lights  up  the 
world,  prowls  around  the  church 
giving  an  abrazo  saying  'peace  be  with 
you'.  And  she  really  means  it. 


Powerful  Pic 

Dear  Editor: 

Although  I am  not  a practicing 
Christian  church  person,  my  uncle 
kindly  sends  me  your  magazine.  I 
look  forward  to  every  edition.  I have 
travelled  a great  deal  in  the  Third 
World  and  have  worked  with  CUSO 
in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  Nic- 
aragua. I know  of  and  respect  the 
good  work  and  support  your  mis- 
sions give  to  the  people  of  the  Third 
World. 

In  the  January  1988  edition  of  your 
magazine,  there  is  a photo  on  page 
19.  The  photo  is  by  Jorge  Jimenez 
and  shows  a "drifter  (sharing)  his 
few  coins  with  a beggar  woman  and 
child."  I find  this  photo  one  of  the 
most  powerful  shots  that  I have  ever 
seen.  It  is  a statement  on  its  own. 

In  a society  where  the  word  love  is 
used  so  flippantly,  this  photo  elo- 
quently and  beautifully  reminds  me 
of  what  that  word  truly  means. 


Thank  you  for  your  magazine  and 
message  of  hope. 

Maureen  O'Connor 
Dundas,  Ontario 


Inaccurate 

Dear  Editor: 

It  was  delightful  to  see  your  De- 
cember two-page  spread  on  Our 


Lady  of  Guadalupe.  The  author  did 
something  beautiful  despite  being 
somewhat  uninformed  and  inaccu- 
rate. But  a good  try  nonetheless.  He 
only  proves  that  Guadalupe  should 
be  better  known. 

In  your  write-up,  the  picture 
shown  as  "Basilica,  Guadalupe"  is 
actually  El  Cerrito  Chapel  on 
Tepeyac  Hill  built  on  the  site  of  the 
first  apparition  of  Our  Lady  which 
occurred  on  Saturday  December  9, 
1531. 

The  writer  said,  "although  no  evi- 
dence exists  to  either  prove  or 
disprove  Our  Lady's  appearance  one 
cannot  deny  its  lasting  significance 
for  the  Mexican  people."  I'm  won- 
dering what  evidence  is  needed  to 
prove  to  that  writer's  satisfaction  that 
Our  Lady  left  her  self-portrait. 

Rita  Curley 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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Fr.  Charlie  Gervais  celebrates  mass. 
Opis,  Bukidnon  province,  Philippines 
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Education 


"And  you  will  know  that  I am  in  the  midst 
of  Israel,  that  I am  Yahweh  your  God, 

WITH  NONE  TO  EQUAL  ME.  My  PEOPLE  WILL  NOT 

' 

BE  DISAPPOINTED  ANYMORE." 

~ . . . 


Joel  2:27 
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Help  us  announce  the  Good  News 


If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the 
building  of  the  Kingdom  and  would  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  for  information  on: 


□ Priesthood 


□ Lay  Missionary 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions 

2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario 

M1M  1M4 


Town/City 

Prov. 

Code 

Age 

April  1988  500 


Reading  the 
Signs  of  the 


Canada’s 
Interchurch 
Coalitions  - 
Who’s  Who 


“The  Chinese  Church 
has  made  big  progress 
over  the  past  10  years 
after  its  suffering  dur- 
ing the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution. A ‘wounded’ 
Church,  it  is  now  in  a 
period  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  normaliza- 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


He  Has  Risen 


All  four  gospels  record  a few 

events  after  the  Resurrection.  In 
those  texts  we  read  of  when  and 
how  the  followers  encountered  the 
risen  Jesus.  Rereading  them  is  a 
guide  for  our  encounter  with  Him 
today. 

The  first  disciples  encountered  the 
risen  Jesus: 

In  the  stranger,  in  the  one  who 
wasn't  recognized  immediately  as 
Jesus: 

"She  turned  around  and  saw  Jesus 
standing  there,  though  she  did  not 
recognize  him  . . . supposing  him  to 
be  the  gardener"  (John  20:14,15). 

In  the  early  Christian  community 
gathered  together  and  very  fearful, 
unsure  of  what  tomorrow  would 
bring: 

"In  the  evening  that  same  day,  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  doors  were 
closed  in  the  room  where  the  disci- 
ples were,  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  Jesus 
came  and  stood  among  them.  He 
said  to  them,  'Peace  be  with  you'" 
(John  20:19). 

In  the  word  of  God.  The  disciples 
on  the  road  to  Emmaus  listened  to 
Jesus  explain  the  passages  of  scrip- 
ture that  were  about  himself  and 
then  observed: 

"Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us 
as  he  talked  to  us  on  the  road  and 
explained  the  scriptures  to  us?" 

(Luke  24:32). 

In  the  Eucharist;  the  remembrance 
of  the  Last  Supper: 

"Now  while  he  was  with  them  at 
the  table,  he  took  the  bread  and  said 
the  blessing;  then  he  broke  it  and 
handed  it  to  them.  And  their  eyes 
were  opened  and  they  recognized 
him"  (Luke  24:30). 

In  the  act  of  forgiving: 

"Receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  those 
whose  sins  you  forgive,  they  are 


forgiven;  for  those  whose  sins  you 
retain  they  are  retained"  (John 
20:22,23). 

When  it  was  least  expected: 

"In  a state  of  alarm  and  fright  they 
thought  they  were  seeing  a ghost. 
But  he  said,  'Why  are  you  so  agi- 
tated, and  why  are  these  doubts 
rising  in  your  hearts?  Look  at  my 
hands  and  my  feet;  yes,  it  is  I 
indeed.  Touch  me  and  see  for  your- 
selves" (Luke  24:38,39). 

In  their  hardness  of  heart,  and 
stubbornness: 

"He  showed  himself  to  the  Eleven 
themselves  while  they  were  at  table. 
He  reproached  them  for  their  in- 
credulity and  obstinacy,  because 
they  had  refused  to  believe  those 
who  had  seen  him  after  he  had 
risen"  (Mark  16:14). 

In  moments  of  doubt  and  skep- 
ticism: 

"Then  he  spoke  to  Thomas,  'Put 
your  finger  here;  look,  here  are  my 
hands.  Give  me  your  hand;  put  it 
into  my  side.  Doubt  no  longer  but 
believe.'  Thomas  replied,  'My  Lord 
and  My  God.'  Jesus  said  to  him:  You 
believe  because  you  can  see  me. 
Happy  are  those  who  have  not  seen 
and  yet  believe"  (John  20:27-29). 

In  the  commission  to  carry  on  His 
work: 

"Go,  therefore,  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations:  baptize  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  teach 
them  to  observe  all  the  commands  I 
gave  you"  (Matthew  28:19). 

In  the  promise: 

"Know  that  I am  with  you  always; 
yes  to  the  end  of  time"  (Matthew 
28:20). 

"Why  look  among  the  dead  for 
someone  who  is  alive?  . . . He  has 
risen"  (Luke  24:5). 
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"We  express  ourselves  in  many  different 
ways,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  enriching 
to  meet  each  other  in  respect,  anxious  to 
discover  more  as  well  as  to  communicate 
our  own  beliefs  and  experience."  Mayor 
of  Mitake  Prefecture  inaugurates  Our 
Lady  of  Peace  memorial,  Japan. 
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By  Fr.  Alan  King,  S.F.M. 


It  was  a quiet  spot  up  on  a hillside 
where  Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  S.F.M. , 
stopped  his  car  as  we  toured  his 
parish  in  central  Japan.  The  day  was 
bright  and  warm.  We  were  alone.  He 
led  me  ahead  a few  steps  and  then  I 
saw  something  I wasn't  expecting, 
what  I took  to  be  a roadside  Marian 
shrine,  of  the  type  you  might  see  in 
rural  Quebec  or  Portugal. 

As  I marvelled  at  the  beauty  of  the 
spot  and  the  even  more  intriguing 
beauty  of  the  statue,  I expressed  to 
Dave  my  confusion  — what  was  this 
shrine  doing  here,  in  this  land  of 
Shinto  Shrines  and  Buddhist  Tem- 
ples? 

What  a wonderful  story  he  told 
me.  First,  he  told  me  that  it  was  not 
really  a shrine  to  Mary,  although  the 
statue  was  indeed  Our  Lady  of 
Peace.  It  was  a graveyard  site! 

In  1982,  some  of  the  people  of 
Mitake,  a small  town  northeast  of 
Nagoya  (population  around  20,000), 
were  clearing  the  hillside  for  plant- 
ing when  they  discovered  some 
carved  stones  in  the  bushes,  which 
identified  it  as  an  old  grave  site. 

Now  we  have  to  try  to  understand 
the  great  respect  the  Japanese  people 
have  for  the  dead  and  the  kinship 
they  feel  with  their  ancestors,  to 
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"Words  like  'pagan7  and  'non-believers', 

OFTEN  APPLIED  TO  THE  JAPANESE  AND  MANY 
OTHERS,  MUST  BE  ABOLISHED  FROM  OUR 
MOUTHS  AND  FROM  OUR  HEARTS.  We  ARE  ALL 
TOUCHED  BY  GOD." 


appreciate  what  happened  next. 

As  word  of  the  discovery  spread 
around  town,  much  more  interest 
than  usual  was  aroused  because  the 
stones  bore  unmistakable  signs  iden- 
tifying the  buried  ones  as  Christians. 
But  no  Christians  have  lived  among 
the  local  families  for  as  far  back  as 
the  people  could  remember.  Who 
were  these  people? 

One  of  the  townspeople,  Mr. 
Kimura,  a small  businessman,  could 
not  let  the  matter  rest.  It  was  he  who 
got  in  touch  with  Fr.  Dave  and  to- 
gether they  contacted  someone  who 
might  be  able  to  unravel  this  mys- 
tery. Fr.  Aoyama,  an  archeologist  at 
Nanzon  University  in  Nagoya,  vis- 
ited the  site  and  made  an 
investigation  of  the  grave  stones. 
Several  other  similar  sites  were  also 
found  around  the  area.  The  grave- 
yard, he  believes,  dates  back  to  the 
15th  century. 

During  a period  of  some  300  years 
Japanese  Christians  had  endured 
several  persecutions.  At  that  time 
Mitake  would  have  been  an  isolated 
area  with  very  few  inhabitants.  Most 
likely  these  small  groups  of  Chris- 
tians had  fled  to  the  relative  security 
here  to  make  their  lives  in  peace. 

But  that  now  brought  Mr.  Kimura 
and  others  to  a more  significant  con- 
clusion: if  these  Christians  managed 
to  settle  here,  they  must  have  raised 
families,  left  descendants.  Was  it 
possible  that  they  themselves,  the 
present  townspeople,  were  among 
these  descendants?  Could  their  an- 
cestors have  been  Christians? 

Soon  town  meetings  were  held  to 
determine  what  action  to  take. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  console 
the  souls  of  these  dead,  so  long  ne- 
glected and  unrecognized.  There 


was  a sense  of  urgency  and  obliga- 
tion as  dutiful  sons  and  daughters. 
Everyone  agreed  something  should 
be  done,  but  surely  they  could  not 
honour  these  ancestors  — Christians 
— with  traditional  Japanese  rites  and 
symbols!  No,  they  must  show  their 
respect  by  showing  that  they  also 
respected  their  ancestors'  beliefs. 
They  would  use  Christian  prayers 
and  symbols.  This  was  to  prove  diffi- 
cult as  there  were  no  Christians 
among  them. 

First,  all  of  the  uncovered  graves 
were  brought  together  to  one  site  on 
land  donated  by  the  municipality  of 
Mitake.  A statue  was  needed  to  mark 
the  graveyard,  something  decidedly 
Christian.  A statue  of  Mary,  Our 
Lady  of  Peace  was  agreed  upon. 

Mary  is  recognized  in  Japan  by  most 
people  in  the  same  way  Canadians 
would  recognize  a statue  of  the  Bud- 
dha. 

A local  stonecarver,  Atsushi  Saga, 
was  contracted  for  the  job.  Atsushi 
faced  his  own  problem  — he  had 
never  done  a 'western'  person  be- 
fore, nor  did  he  even  know  what  a 
statue  of  Mary  should  look  like. 
Working  from  a 12  inch  model,  this 
skillful  31  year  old,  carved  a beauti- 
ful, almost  life-size  statue  which 
today  overlooks  the  grave  site.  The 
Mother  of  Peace  stands  there  with  a 
serene  calm  in  her  face,  cradling  the 
child  Jesus  in  her  arms. 


The  official  inauguration  was  Sep- 
tember 20,  1987.  Before  a crowd  of 
about  200  non-Christians,  a formally 
attired  mayor  spoke  of  how  happy 
they  were  to  have  discovered  this 
site,  where  probably  some  of  their 
own  ancestors  were  buried.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  days  of  the  persecution 
and  the  reasons  why  the  Christians 
fled  to  the  area.  It  is  a part  of  Japan's 
history  which  few  Japanese  know 
about.  It  is  regarded  as  a shameful 
period  in  their  past.  Later,  Fr.  Dave 
blessed  the  statue  and  site  with  holy 
water.  Bishop  Soma  of  Nagoya  Di- 
ocese was  present,  as  was  Atsushi 
Saga  with  his  wife  and  two  small 
children. 

The  day  we  visited  the  memorial 
was  quiet  with  only  Fr.  Dave  and 
myself  present.  Someone,  however, 
had  placed  fresh  cut  flowers  on  the 
small  table  in  front  of  Mary  and  she 
looked  quite  satisfied.  It  came  to  my 
mind  that  it  is  past  time  that  words 
like  'pagan'  and  'non-believers', 
often  applied  to  these  people  and  to 
many  others,  must  be  abolished 
from  our  mouths  and  from  our 
hearts.  We  are  all  touched  by  God. 

Of  course  we  express  ourselves  in 
many  different  ways,  and  that  is  why 
it  is  so  enriching  to  meet  each  other 
in  respect,  anxious  to  discover  more 
as  well  as  to  communicate  our  own 
beliefs  and  experience. 

Certainly  the  scene  of  the  Chris- 
tian graveyard  on  the  hillside  of 
Mitake  will  stay  with  me  a long  time, 
as  it  brought  me  a greater  under- 
standing of  what  mission  means 
today. 
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IN  FOCUS 


The  Christian  churches  in  Canada 
have  made  remarkable  advances  toward  a 
common  expression  of  their  commitment 
to  live  and  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  Gospel,  they  believe,  chal- 
lenges not  only  individuals  in  their 
personal  lives,  but  also  the  structures 
and  relationships  of  our  communities 
and  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Consistent  with  this  belief,  the  Canadian 
churches  have  created  a number  of  ecu- 
menical coalitions  which  express  their 
commitments  to  specific  struggles  for 
greater  justice  and  understanding  in  our 
world. 

Below  is  a who's  who  of  Canada's 
interchurch  coalitions.  Each  engages  in 
research  and  policy  analysis  on  specific 
issues  in  an  effort  to  work  for  change. 

The  interchurch  coalitions  are  supported 
and  staffed  by  the  Anglican,  Roman 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  and 
United  Churches  as  well  as  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee,  Society  of 
Friends  and  Christian  Reformed 
Churches. 

Canada  Asia  Working  Group 

A coalition  of  Canadian  Churches, 
Asian  ethnic  community  groups  and 
individuals.  Its  purpose  is  to  raise 
public  awareness  in  Canada  concern- 
ing the  links  between  Canada  and 
Asia,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
human  rights  and  social  justice.  11 
Madison  Avenue,  Toronto, 

Ontario,  M5R  2S2. 

GATT-Fly 

Assists  popular  groups  engaged 
in  struggles  for  economic  justice, 
and  increases  the  capacity  of  the 
Churches  in  their  work  with  popular 
groups.  Special  attention  is  focused 
on  Free  Trade  and  world  debt  issues. 
11  Madison  Avenue,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, M5R  2S2. 


Canada's  Interchurch  Coalitions 


Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Africa 

Formed  in  1982  to  work  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Churches  of  Africa,  its 
prime  concern  is  to  improve  the 
capacity  of  Canada's  churches  and 
other  concerned  groups  to  accom- 
plish their  work  of  educating  Cana- 
dians about  Africa.  The  Southern 
Africa  Working  Group  is  the 
churches  anti-apartheid  unit.  129  St. 
Clair  Avenue  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
M4V  1N5. 

Inter-Church  Committee  for 
Refugees 

Promotes  through  inter-Church 
advocacy  an  equitable  and  compas- 
sionate Canadian  response  to  refu- 
gees seeking  refuge  in  Canada.  40  St. 
Clair  Avenue  E.,  Suite  201, Toronto, 
Ontario,  M4T  1M9. 

Inter-Church  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  in  Latin  America 

The  ICCFfRLA  is  involved  in  re- 
search and  advocacy  work  at  the 
national  and  international  levels  to 
defend  human  rights  in  Latin 
America.  40  St.  Clair  Avenue  E., 
Suite  201,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

M4T  1M9. 

Ten  Days  for  World  Development 

Aims  at  increasing  understanding 
among  Church  members  and  Cana- 
dians generally  of  needs  and  hopes 
of  the  Third  World.  85  St.  Clair 
Avenue  E.,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

M4T  1M8. 


Inter-Church  Fund  for  International 
Development 

Works  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
participating  Churches  to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to  develop- 
ment needs;  to  encourage  the  plan- 
ning and  decision  making  capacity 
of  Churches  and  non-  governmental 
organizations  in  developing  coun- 
tries; to  act  on  behalf  of  the  partici- 
pating Canadian  Churches  as  re- 
ceivers for  development  funds 
provided  by  government  or  other 
agencies  for  overseas  programs.  85 
St.  Clair  Avenue  E.,  Toronto, 

Ontario,  M4T  1M8. 

Project  Ploughshares 

Project  Ploughshares  is  sponsored 
by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
and  supported  by  Canadian 
Churches,  development  agencies, 
and  other  Canadian  groups  con- 
cerned with  militarism  and  arms 
export  control.  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege, Waterloo,  Ontario,  N2L  3G6. 

Taskforce  on  Churches  and 
Corporate  Responsibility 

Assists  participating  churches  and 
agencies  to  address  matters  of  social 
responsibility  of  corporations  par- 
ticularly in  areas  of  human  rights 
and  justice.  Special  focus  is  on  Cana- 
dian corporations  operating  in  South 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia.  129 
St.  Clair  Avenue  W.,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M4V  1N5. 

Canada  China  Programme 

The  Canada  China  Programme 
acts  as  a window  and  a bridge 
between  the  Canadian  Churches  and 

continues  on  y.  16 
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Scheut  Father  Jerome  J.  Heyndrickx, 

56,  heads  the  China-Europe  Institute 
at  Belgium's  Catholic  University  of  Leu- 
ven where  he  also  directs  the  Ferdinand 
Verbiest  Foundation.  A member  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  (CICM),  he  worked  for  more  than 
20  years  in  Taiwan. 

He  has  visited  China  regularly  for  the 
foundation  since  its  establishment  in 
1983.  He  was  in  China  in  December 
1987  to  make  arrangements  for  an  exhibit 
to  be  sponsored  by  the  foundation,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Beijing,  to  be  held  this 
year  in  Belgium  and  other  European 
countries.  Fr.  Heyndrickx  spoke  with 
Asia  Focus  in  Hong  Kong  in  January, 
1988. 


Asia  Focus:  What  tasks  is  the 
Church  in  China  facing  today? 

Fr.  Jerome  Heyndrickx  : The  Chinese 
Church  has  made  big  progress  over 
the  past  10  years  after  its  suffering 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution.  A 
'wounded'  Church,  it  is  now  in  a 
period  of  reconstruction  and 
normalization. 

It  has  reorganized  itself  in  terms  of 
buildings  and  liturgies,  and  mainly 
struggles  hard  to  recover  its  unity 
both  internally  and  structurally. 

Such  enormous  tasks  take  time  and 
should  not  be  underestimated. 

History  has  shown  that  during 
periods  of  persecution  people  adopt 
different  attitudes  of  accommodat- 
ing. In  China,  some  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Patriotic  Associa- 
tion (CPA)  and  others  refused  to  col- 
laborate. This  has  resulted  in  dif- 
ferences among  Catholics  but  there 
is  only  one  holy  and  apostolic 
Catholic  Church  in  China. 


Asia  Focus:  What  is  your  hope  for 
the  internal  integrity  of  the  Church? 

Fr.  Heyndrickx:  When  I attend  Mass 
in  China,  I find  CPA  members  and 
non-CPA  members  celebrating  to- 
gether in  one  Church.  I hope  that 
soon  'underground'  Catholics  will 
come  'above  ground'  and  openly 
participate  in  Church  activities. 

There  should  be  neither  a CPA  nor 
an  underground  liturgy.  The  liturgy 


Interview: 
China  Watcher 


is  one  — that  of  the  one  Catholic 
Church  guided  by  local  bishops  or 
pastors  of  the  particular  churches. 
Such  a dichotomy,  splitting  the  Chi- 
nese Church  into  'patriotic'  and 
'faithful',  should  be  removed. 

It  is  not  a question  of  giving  in, 
but  steps  must  be  taken  from  both 
sides  for  the  good  of  the  Church. 
They  have  to  forget  about  the  past 
and  create  one  Church. 


Asia  Focus:  Is  the  Chinese  Church 
faithful  to  the  Holy  Father? 
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Despite  earlier 
problems  between 
Church  and  State, 
many  today  feel 
there  is  grounds  for 
optimism.  A mo- 
ment for  private 
prayer.  Cathedral  of 
the  Sacred  Heart, 
Guangzhou,  China. 


Fr.  Heyndrickx:  Efforts  by  the  Church 
to  recover  its  unity  also  refers  to  that 
unity  with  the  Universal  Church  and 
the  Holy  Father. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese 
Church  as  a whole  has  remained 
united  in  faith  with  Rome.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  China  has  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Vatican.  It  remains 
an  open  question  but  seems  to  be 
developing. 


Asia  Focus:  What  effect  will  recent 
incidents  such  as  (Philippine's)  Car- 
dinal Jaime  Sin's  visit  to  China  and 
the  release  from  prison  and  parole 
of  two  Chinese  Vatican-appointed 
bishops  by  the  government  have 
with  regard  to  China- Vatican  rela- 
tions? 

Fr.  Heyndrickx:  These  developments 
made  me  optimistic.  We  need  at  this 
time  more  communication  and  un- 
derstanding, listening  to  different 
views  and  clearing  away  prejudices. 

I hope  these  can  lead  to  normaliza- 
tion of  Catholic  life  in  China.  Just  as 
Muslims  have  connections  with  Mec- 
ca, so  must  Catholics  at  least  be  in 
communication  with  Rome.  There 
will  be  no  Catholic  Church  if  this  is 
taken  away.  It  is  essential  for  us. 
Cardinal  Sin's  visit  brought  this  a 
step  forward,  opening  a channel  for 
communication. 

The  next  big  step  is  that  a way  be 
found  for  the  Holy  Father  to  express 
his  concern  and  care  for  the  whole 
Chinese  Church.  Taiwan  is  one  eccle- 
siastical province  of  China  that  he 
must  care  for.  Another  concern  is  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  for  assigning 
bishops,  making  clear  that  assign- 
ments are  from  the  bishops'  confer- 
ence which  runs  the  Church  in 
China,  as  it  does  in  all  other  coun- 
tries. 

Asis  Focus:  What  about  the  Church 
in  Inner  Mongolia  - former  CICM 
mission  territory? 

Fr.  Heyndrickx:  The  Church  there  is 
full  of  vitality.  With  220,000  dedi- 
cated faithful,  it  has  76  priests 
actively  serving  about  200  churches 
and  chapels  within  a territory  of 
over  1.2  million  square  kilometers. 
Many  of  the  churches  have  been 
newly  built  by  the  Catholics  them- 
selves. Vocations  are  numerous  and 
fervent  in  the  region.  There  are  57 
seminarians  — 35  at  a local  seminary 
and  22  in  Beijing. 

One  of  the  negative  realities  is 
disunity  and  struggles  among  the 
Catholics  because  of  a large  number 
of  married  priests  in  the  diocese. 

This  is  an  obstacle  which  takes  time 
to  solve.  The  tension  will  be  soft- 
ened by  the  introduction  of  celibacy 
in  today's  seminaries. 


Another  difficulty  is  that  since 
most  Catholics  there  are  Chinese, 
there  is  still  a lack  of  Church  mate- 
rials in  the  Mongolian  language  for 
Mongolian  believers. 

Asia  Focus:  What  do  you  see  for  the 
future  of  the  Church  in  China? 

Fr.  Heyndrickx:  There  is  now  a greater 
degree  of  religious  freedom. 
Churches  are  opened  and  newly 
built,  seminaries  and  novitiates  are 
restored.  These  are  crucial  for  its 
development. 

We  can  be  optimistic  but  must  not 
be  naive.  We  are  speaking  of  a 
Catholic  Church  in  a communist 
country,  where  the  government  has 
been  very  much  against  religion.  To 
say  it  is  not  a problem  is  not  being 
honest  with  ourselves  and  the  situa- 
tion. Peaceful  coexistence  of  a 
religion  and  an  atheistic  government 
is  one  of  the  questions  to  be  clar- 
ified. I believe  a solution  can  be 
found. 

Asia  Focus:  Are  you  confident  that 
religious  freedom  can  be  main- 
tained? 

Fr.  Heyndrickx:  Years  ago,  the  official 
doctrine  in  China  was  'religion  is  the 
opium  of  the  people.'  Now  that  is 
changed.  Religion,  as  a way  of 
reflecting  the  basic  values  and  mean- 
ing of  life,  is  recognized  to  be  part  of 
the  culture  and  worthy  to  be  stud- 
ied. These  official  proclamations 
have  been  made  public  in  China. 

The  State  Academy  of  Social  Sci- 
ences has  also  stressed  the  signifi- 
cance of  contributions  by  Catholics 
toward  China's  modernization. 

With  the  present  open  policy  in 
China,  I am  confident  that  a modus 
vivendi  can  be  found  for  the  Catholic 
Church  and  other  religions.  The 
Church  is  allowed  to  be  there  and 
even  to  grow.  This  means  that  we  are 
getting  to  know  each  other  better 
(the  Church  and  the  country). 

I do  not  say  the  communists  have 
changed  their  minds,  but  they  are 
taking  another  view  of  us. 

The  preceding  was  reprinted  from  Asia 
Focus  , a weekly  bulletin  of  news  and 
analysis  published  by  the  Union  of  Cath- 
olic Asian  Nezos,  Hong  Kong. 
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When  the  hour  arrives 
you  will  change  my  desert 
into  a cascade,  you  will 
anoint  my  head  with 
fresh  oil  and  your 
strength  will  conquer 
my  weakness. 

You  will  lead  my  feet 
over  your  footprints  and  I 
will  walk  by  the  narrow 
path  which  leads  to  your 
House. 

You  will  say  when  and 
where  I will  walk  in  your 
path  all  bathed  in  joy. 
Meanwhile,  I beg  you 
Lord,  animate  in  the  inti- 
macy of  my  soul  the  Feast 
of  Life!  That  of  the  Empty 
Tomb!  That  of  the  Vic- 
torious Cross! 

May  your  voice  of  Gar- 
dener open  each  morning 
my  hearing  with  the  ever 
new  announcement: 

'Look  and  tell  my  brothers 


When  the  Hour  Comes 


that  I have  conquered 
death,  that  there  is  a place 
for  all  where  the  New 
Homeland  is  forged. 
There,  where  earth,  love 
and  joy  are  not  bought  or 
sold,  where  wine  and 
milk  are  shared  without 
money  and  without  price, 
there,  where  all  my  little 
brothers  seat  themselves 
as  princes  at  the  table  of 
my  Father'. 


Repeat  it  to  me  strongly 
each  night:  that  you  have 
conquered  him  who  con- 
founds this  world.  Tell  me 
that  it  doesn't  matter  how 
bitter  the  cup  of  affliction 
for  the  trembling  of  the 
heart  already  to  cease;  let 
this  desert  of  cold  devel- 
opment not  freeze  the 


hope  of  touching  Your 
Hands  together  with  the 
Fire  which  grows  in  the 
Mountain,  Your  people  is 
the  Mountain! 

Make  yourself  strong 
inside  me  so  that  the 
thousand  pretexts  with 
which  the  heart  wants  to 
escape  the  essential  not 
make  me  forget  that  in 
Your  House  there  is  al- 
ways Wine  and  Bread, 
and  that  your  House, 
Lord,  is  where  the  hum- 
ble search  for  the  Justice 
that  will  shine  in  the 
New  Homeland,  that  will 
illumine  us  with  the 
flashes  of  your  Kingdom! 

By  Julia  Esquivel 


Julia  Esquivel  is  a Guatemalan  poet. 
The  preceding  was  reprinted  from 
LADOC. 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 


Mexican  Bishop: 

From  the  outskirts  looking  in 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  a speech 
by  Samuel  Ruiz  Garcia,  Bishop  of  San 
Cristobal  de  las  Casa,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 
(Chiapas  was  home  to  Fr.  Ron  MacDon- 
nell,  S.F.M.  who  worked  among  the 
Tzotzil,  an  indigenous  people, 
from  1981-83). 

Bishop  Ruiz  delivered  this  speech  to 
representatives  of  his  own  diocese  about 
the  vocation  of  a diocese.  He  speaks  of  the 
history  of  the  Latin  American  Church 
since  Vatican  II  in  light  of  the  Medellin 
(Colombia)  and  Puebla  (Mexico)  meet- 
ings of  Latin  America's  bishops  in  1968 
and  1979.  It  is  reprinted  from  LADOC. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council,  as  well 
as  Medellin,  Puebla  1979,  and 
Evangelii  Nuntiandi  (Encyclical  letter 
of  Pope  Paul  VI  after  the  Roman 
Synod  on  Evangelization)  must  be 
considered  by  today's  Christians  as 
something  more  than  normative  doc- 
uments to  be  put  into  practice.  They 
are  also  a beacon  to  light  up  the  way. 
Some  bishops  think  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching an  abyss.  They  say  that 
the  Council  loosened  slightly  the 
bonds  that  were  a reality,  but  that 
afterwards  uncontrollable  tendencies 
came  to  the  fore.  We  must  close 
ranks.  This  is  somewhat  the  idea 
behind  the  Roman  Congregations. 
The  Pope  has  a different  concept  of 
the  situation.  Because  of  his  former 
experience  in  Poland,  in  his  relation- 
ship with  the  Third  World  at  first  he 
thought  he  could  strengthen  the 
weaker  Churches  so  there  would  be 
a fruitful  and  balanced  dialogue  per- 
mitting the  Church,  in  dialogue  with 
the  authorities,  to  move  ahead.  That 
isn't  the  problem  Latin  America 
faces.  The  trips  have  helped  the  Pope 
to  change  his  focus  and  he  is  begin- 
ning to  show  a different  orientation. 


A clear  consequence  of  what  has 
been  said  is  that  the  Latin  American 
Church  opts  for  the  poor,  not  be- 
cause it  is  optional  to  opt  or  not  for 
the  rich  or  the  poor;  or  because  at 
the  moment  we  just  feel  like  opting. 
No!  That  option  is  the  evangelical 
option.  The  Latin  American  Church 
decides  to  opt  because  it  discovers 
tragically  that,  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  structural  domination,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  it  finds 
itself  in  an  alliance  with  the  domi- 
nators  and  so  should  return  to  the 
side  of  the  poor.  When  the  Church 
discovers,  by  analyzing  the  situation, 
that  poverty  is  the  result  of  domina- 
tion, and  is  not  an  accidental  histori- 
cal situation,  (when  it  discovers)  that 
this  isn't  an  accidental,  but  a caused 
situation,  then  the  Church  has  to  opt 
for  the  poor.  Anything  else  would 
mean  the  Church  was  siding  with 
domination.  And  that  certainly 
wouldn't  be  an  evangelical  position. 
Lrom  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor, 
from  their  interests,  the  Church  an- 
nounces its  message  to  the  rest.  . . 

All  of  this  leads  to  the  conversion 
of  the  individual  and  of  structures 
(including  those  within)  our  own 
Church  to  see  that  they  don't  con- 
tinue to  be  allied  with  the  powerful. 
If  we  follow  the  evangelical  option, 
we  have  to  dismantle  the  structures 
which  were  basically  at  the  service  of 
domination.  Some  years  ago  I also 
thought  unconsciously,  that  my 
work  had  to  do  with  people  with 
material  goods  and  with  the  leaders 
of  society.  . . I thought:  the  influence 
of  the  managing  class  is  what  deter- 
mines what  society  is  like.  One  only 
has  to  change  those  on  top  and  then 
society  will  be  transformed.  So  we 
are  going  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and 


change  will  come  from  there.  But 
that  isn't  the  logic  of  Christ.  He 
began  by  becoming  marginated  at 
the  very  margins  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, in  a little  colony  where  an  un- 
known dialect,  Galilean,  was  spoken. 
Beyond  that,  in  the  little  town  of 
Nazareth  of  which  it  was  said:  "What 
good  can  come  from  there?",  Jesus 
lived  in  margination,  poverty,  unat- 
tached to  goods,  in  a situation  where 
the  Son  of  God  didn't  even  have  a 
place  to  lay  down  his  head.  From 
there,  he  made  his  first  announce- 
ment, the  Magna  Carta  of  the  King- 
dom: "Blessed  are  the  poor''.  . . 

In  the  second  place,  and  as  a 
logical  consequence  of  what  has 
been  said,  the  Church  discovered 
that  there  is  a situation  of  injustice 
and  denounced  it,  while  questioning 
itself,  saying:  "We  have  to  bring 
about  a personal  conversion  and  a 
conversion  of  our  structures  so  that 
the  Church  might  give  witness  to 
what  it  is  announcing  and  make 
credible  the  announcement  of  a 
kingdom  which  extends  to  all  hu- 
manity, yet  without  those  social  dis- 
orders." This  includes  a new  human- 
ity and  also  a participative  society, 
where  the  Church  itself  has  a spe- 
cific position.  From  being  a Church 
above  the  poor,  it  must  become  a 
Church  for  the  poor,  until  it  becomes 
a Church  of  the  poor.  The  road  is 
long  and  the  psychological  stages  to 
be  covered  are  difficult,  because  it  is 
the  new  man  and  woman  who  must 
be  built.  . . 

Before  reaching  another  kind  of 
society,  there  will  be  gnashing  of 
teeth.  There  will  be  poor  of  all  kinds, 
with  different  kinds  of  exploitation, 
and  the  Church  will  again  have  to  be 
there  as  Church  of  the  poor.  This  is 
its  permanent  task  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Kingdom.  . . 
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THE  WORD 


By  Armella  Sonntag 


I n an  acute  era 

H 4 change  with- 

ikT  ' *n  *he  Roman 

mp  Jgf  Catholic  church, 

E|v.  ' jjsSm  we  must  cnn- 

tinue  in  the 

■ fundamental 

project  of  our  faith.  We  remember 
that  we  are  primarily  a community  of 
people  dedicated  to  loving  and  being 
at  the  disposal  of  all  people  of  the 
world.  This  is  our  raison  d'etre  , our 
essence. 

Significant  questions  with  tremen- 
dous consequences  are  being  asked. 
They  are  questions  pertaining  to 
vocations,  to  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties, to  decision-  making  processes, 
to  celibacy  and  marriage,  to  restric- 
tions dictated  by  gender  and  sexual 
orientation. 

These  have  been  years  when  the 
church  seems  to  be  positively  break- 
ing at  the  seams.  It  appears  not  able 
to  contain  all  these  questions  being 
asked  by  those  who  want  to  ask 
them.  I am  a woman,  can  I have 
equal  opportunity  to  be  in  the  vari- 
ous ministries,  all  the  way  to  being 
pope?  Do  I accept  the  present  lines 
of  hierarchy  and  authority?  I am  a 
lay  person  who  has  lived  longer  in 
my  parish  community  than  our 
priest.  Can  I have  equal  voice  in  the 
life  of  the  parish?  We  are  homosex- 
ual. Is  our  sexual  orientation  wel- 
comed and  accepted  by  our  Chris- 
tian community?  Others  ask,  can  I 
be  a priest  and  marry?  What  does 
priesthood  mean  to  me,  to  my  Chris- 
tian community  and  to  the  universal 
church? 


Remembering  Our  Roots 


The  voices  are  many.  I am  di- 
vorced. I am  a single  parent.  I am  too 
poor  to  come  to  church.  I am  home- 
less. I am  not  a 'successful'  person  in 
life,  where  do  I stand  within  the 
church?  I am  a 'successful'  person  in 
life.  I have  come  to  church  faithfully, 
hoping  to  grasp  deeply  the  meaning 
of  life  but  somehow  the  words  and 
music  ring  hollow.  Am  I missing 
something?  And  one  final  question: 
what  has  become  of  all  the  people 
who  have  asked  these  questions? 


"Let  us,  therefore  con- 
tinue TO  KNOW,  TO  FEEL, 
TO  SPEAK  AND  TO  LIVE  OUR 
FAITH  WITHIN  OUR  CHRIS- 
TIAN COMMUNITY." 


Whether  we  are  the  people  asking 
those  questions  or  those  who  are 
afraid  to,  we  can  draw  from  our 
common  faith  for  guidance.  Isaiah 
tells  us  to  look  to  our  roots.  'Listen 
to  me,  you  who  pursue  justice,  who 
seek  God;  look  to  the  rock  from 
which  you  were  hewn. '(Is.  51:1).  We 
look  then  to  the  person  of  Jesus. 

Jesus’  Life 

Jesus'  life  was  marked  by  several 
debilitating  factors.  He  was  unedu- 
cated. He  was  poor.  He  was  of  an 
oppressed  people.  Yet  Jesus  taught 
us  how  to  live  against  the  odds.  In 
his  passionate  life,  death  and  resur- 
rection, he  demonstrated  for  us  the 
mystery  of  new  life  through  faith- 
fully living  what  he  believed. 


Many  people  yearn  for  changes 
within  the  institutional  church; 
changes  that  will  encourage,  rejoice 
in  and  deepen  their  potentials. 
Change  is  not  for  the  sake  of  change 
though.  The  essence  of  our  church 
we  said,  lies  in  the  common  de- 
nominator of  all  its  members  — we 
are  Christ-followers.  Through  our 
commonly  held  Christian  values,  we 
make  a commitment  to  a life  of  lov- 
ing beyond  ourselves,  and  beyond 
our  church  community.  Through  our 
faith  in  paradoxes  we  seek  under- 
standing in  Paul's  statement:  'in  my 
weakness  is  my  strength'.  When  we 
are  feeling  powerless,  rejected  and 
discouraged  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  in  the  act  of  sharing  what  we 
have  new  life  and  hope  will  be 
created. 

We  have  much  to  share.  We  do 
have  certain  degrees  of  power  which 
can  be  used  to  empower  those  in 
even  greater  need.  We  discover  this 
power  in  our  time  and  energies,  in 
our  material  resources,  in  our  educa- 
tion, in  our  positions  at  work  and  in 
our  local  communities,  in  our  status 
as  Canadian  citizens. 

If  changes  then  within  the  church 
do  not  flow  from  this  basic  attitude 
of  mission,  of  'beyondness',  then  we 
should  have  serious  reservations 
about  where  this  will  lead.  Change  is 
legitimate  when  it  facilitates  greater 
participation  in  the  construction  of 
God's  reign  'on  earth  as  it  is  in 

Continues  on  p.23 


Armella  Sonntag  is  a lay  associate  mis- 
sioner  with  Scarboro  Missions.  In  March 
1988,  Armella  was  assigned  to  work  with 
other  Scarboro  missioners  in  Chiclayo, 
Peru. 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Philippines 


Bishops'  Pressure  For  Land 
Reform  Reflects  Social 
Concerns 

The  Catholic  Church's  current  ef- 
forts at  pressing  for  land  reform 
foreshadows  the  more  vigorous  role 
bishops  will  play  in  confronting  so- 
cial issues.  This  was  the  interpre- 
tation Oblate  Archbishop  Orlando 
Quevedo  of  Nueva  Segovia  (Vigan) 
gave  to  the  decisions  made  at  the 
Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  of  the 
Philippines'  (CBCP)  semi-annual 
meeting  held  January  27-30  in 
Tagaytay  city,  Philippines. 

Archbishop  Quevedo,  who  heads 
the  CBCP  Commission  on  Social  Ac- 
tion, said  that  lobbying  in  Congress 
is  not  new  to  the  Church,  but  lobby- 
ing for  social  issues  is. 

"We  got  involved  whenever  there 
were  laws  affecting  Catholic  school 
taxes  or  the  teaching  of  catechism,  or 
any  discussion  involving  matri- 
mony," he  said. 

Now,  however,  the  priority  given 
to  land  reform  shows  that  the 
Church  considers  social  doctrine  as 
important  as  catechism,  he  said.  He 
referred  to  a recent  meeting  between 
Church  leaders  and  five  senators  in 
Manila.  At  this  meeting,  the  bishops 
expressed  the  fear  that  any  land 
reform  law  which  may  be  passed  will 
be  "watered  down." 

The  senators  told  the  bishops,  who 
included  Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of  Ma- 
nila, Auxiliary  Bishop  Teodoro 
Bacani  of  Manila,  retired  Jesuit 
Bishop  Francisco  Claver  and  Arch- 
bishop Quevedo  himself,  "to  apply 
moral  pressure." 


"They  (the  senators)  told  us  that 
we  have  to  lobby  more  in  Congress," 
said  Archbishop  Quevedo.  "We  can 
do  this  ourselves  or  lay  people  con- 
nected with  the  Church  social  action 
network  can  do  it,"  he  said. 

The  Church  does  not  plan  to  select 
a land  reform  bill  to  support,  the 
archbishop  stressed,  but  "will  pick 
out  certain  desiderata  and  push  for 
them."  (Asia  Focus). 


Canada 


Bishops'  Statement  On 
Supreme  Court  Abortion 
Ruling 

In  response  to  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  ruling  on  Canada's  abortion 
law,  Archbishop  James  Hayes,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

"The  Supreme  Court  decision 
striking  down  the  abortion  law  is  a 
dramatic  challenge  to  all  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  and  to  all  of  us, 
their  pastors. 


"The  need  for  responsible  political 
action  was  never  more  urgent.  For, 
God's  law  condemning  abortion  is 
not  changed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

"In  the  process  of  writing  a new 
law  that  protects  human  life  from 
conception,  lay  Christians  as  voters 
and  legislators  have  the  first  respon- 
sibility. 

"The  situation  of  'abortion  on  de- 
mand' that  follows  from  the  Court's 
decision  must  be  corrected  legisla- 
tively as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  our 
common  task  now,  and  the  future  of 
our  human  society  depends  on  how 
soon  and  how  well  it  is  done. 

"In  the  process  of  working  for  new 
legislation,  all  Christians  must  also 
apply  themselves  to  the  continuing 
pastoral  work  of  evangelizing  mod- 
ern culture  regarding  the  God-given 
values  and  rights  of  every  human 
life,  and  the  need  to  safeguard  and 
respect  that  life  in  all  circumstances. 

"Abortion  is  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man life.  The  challenge  is  to  change 
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our  society's  attitude  toward  life  and 
to  channel  the  energies  and  strong 
emotions  involved  in  this  debate 
toward  correcting  mentalities  and 
situations  that  lead  to  abortion.  We 
need  to  create  a society  that  supports 
life  and  enables  children  to  be  raised 
with  dignity;  a society  that  puts 
other  people's  rights  and  needs 
ahead  of  personal  comfort  and  gain; 
a society  that  respects  human  life  at 
every  stage  of  its  development. 

"The  vision  and  hope  that  lead  us 
forward  flow  from  our  God-  given 
belief  that  every  human  life  is  sa- 
cred. Today's  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion leaves  us  in  a situation  where 
the  sacredness  of  life  is  being  vio- 
lated. We  must  urgently  work 
together  with  all  Canadians  for  legis- 
lation that  will  indeed  safeguard  the 
life,  liberty  and  security  of  every 
person,  including  the  unborn." 


Guyana 


Expulsion  Final  for  Jesuit 

Fr.  Patrick  Connors,  S.J.,  who  was 
expelled  from  Guyana  after  nearly 
20  years  of  pastoral  work  there,  has 
lost  his  appeal  against  deportation. 
Since  his  exclusion  in  January  1986, 
he  has  been  working  in  the  Carib- 
bean island  of  St.  Vincent.  Connors, 


53,  was  refused  permission  to  re- 
enter Guyana  to  attend  the  judicial 
hearing  of  his  appeal;  his  absence  as 
chief  witness  was  then  held  by  the 
judge  to  leave  the  government  with 
no  case  to  answer. 

The  Jesuit  Provincial  office  in 
London  quotes  Fr.  Connor's  advisers 
in  Guyana  as  saying  that  he  has 
never  been  given  any  reason  for  his 
expulsion  either  from  the  Rupununi 
region,  for  which  he  had  a valid 
work  permit,  or  from  the  country.  "If 
there  is  a change  of  government 
within  the  next  three  years,  we  shall 
attempt  once  more  to  bring  the  case 
before  the  courts",  his  advisers  said. 

C The  Tablet). 


Japan 


Bishops  Appointed  To 
Develop  New  Church 
Orientation  Proposed 
by  "NICE" 

The  Japan  Catholic  Bishops'  Con- 
ference (JCBC)  has  appointed 
three  bishops  to  develop  a new  ori- 
entation for  the  Church  in  Japan 
proposed  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion on  Evangelization  (NICE)  held 
in  November  1987. 

Bishop  Francis  Xavier  Kaname 
Shimamoto  of  Urawa,  Auxiliary  Bish- 
ops Joseph  Hitsajiro  Matsunaga  of 
Nagasaki,  and  Paulus  Kazuhiro  Mori 
of  Tokyo  were  directed  to  make  con- 
crete the  vision  of  the  convention  in 
Kyoto  last  year.  In  a message  to  all 
Catholics  in  Japan,  the  JCBC  noted 
the  convention's  main  proposal, 
to  build  "an  open  church." 

As  indicated  in  the  NICE  pro- 


posals, bishops  are  taking  a new 
look  at  the  direction  of  the  Japanese 
Church  and  ways  it  lives  its  Chris- 
tian commitment. 

They  summarized  their  reaction  in 
two  words:  joy  and  togetherness. 
The  bishops  said  joy  must  originate 
in  the  roots  of  faith  and  the  convic- 
tion that  God  is  with  His  people.  Joy, 
they  said,  must  also  be  reflected  in 
liturgy  considered  a celebration 
rather  than  a Sunday  duty. 

Togetherness  is  an  awareness  that 
we  all  are  the  Church,  they  said,  and 
we  must  share  the  pains,  joys  and 
struggles  of  all  Japanese  society. 
Crucial  to  this,  the  bishops  said,  is 
the  establishment  of  ways  for  a life- 
long education  in  the  faith  to  meet 
the  needs  of  bishops,  religious, 
priests  and  lay  people.  (Asia  Focus). 


continues  from  p.  7 

Churches  in  China.  The  purpose  is 
to  create  a foundation  of  honesty, 
respect  and  trust  upon  which  to 
build  a new  relationship  between  the 
two  Churches.  40  St.  Clair  Avenue 
E.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4T  1M9. 

PLURA 

PLURA  grew  out  of  a shared  con- 
cern to  address  the  causes  of  poverty 
in  Canada.  It  works  to  make  finan- 
cial and  other  resources  available  for 
action  programs  carried  out  by 
groups  of  low-income  persons  in 
Canada  which  promote  changes  in 
social  and  economic  realities;  attack 
the  root  causes  of  poverty;  educate 
the  poor  and  the  general  public  on 
the  causes  of  and  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  poverty.  P.O.  Box  1023, 

New  Hamburg,  Ontario,  NOB  2G0. 
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Wheater 


Education  for  Evangelization 
and  Justice 


T 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick, 
S.F.M. , leads  cate- 
chetics  class. 
Minokamo,  Japan. 


he  1971  Synod  of  Bishops  which 
met  in  Rome  to  discuss  'Justice  in 
the  World'  spoke  of  the  need  of  edu- 
cation for  justice.  Recently,  I gave  a 
retreat  to  the  men  of  our  parish  in 
Kashiwa  city,  Japan,  and  widened 
the  theme  to  include  education  for 
evangelization.  It  seems  we  talk 
about  justice  and  evangelization 
quite  a bit  but  little  is  said  about 
education  for  justice  and  evangeliza- 
tion. The  Pontifical  Commission  for 
Justice  and  Peace  after  the  1971 
Synod  issued  four  pamphlets  devel- 
oping the  themes  of  the  Synod.  Sis- 
ter Mary  Linscott,  SND,  authored  a 
pamphlet  called  Education  for  Jus- 
tice. In  the  pamphlet  she  mentions 
three  steps  involved  in  self-realiza- 
tion. As  a preface  to  these  three 
steps,  she  says,  self-realization  takes 
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place  in  concrete  situations  through 
others.  It's  humbling  to  think  we  can 
become  what  we  are  called  to  be 
only  through  others.  The  child  that 
never  leaves  the  house  will  never 
grow.  We  grow  by  opening  ourselves 
to  wider  and  wider  circles  of  people 
to  the  ends  of  the  world.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  close  ourselves,  we  will 
be  cramped  and  threatened. 

Sister  says  that  the  first  step  in 
self-realization  is  the  ability  to  ex- 
press oneself.  If  we  become  our- 
selves through  others  then  self- 
expression  will  be  essential.  The  first 
place  we  learn  to  express  ourselves  is 
in  the  home.  If  the  parents  listen  to 
the  child  and  encourage  the  child  to 
express  his  or  her  thoughts  and 
experiences,  the  child  will  develop 
the  ability  to  express  oneself.  When 
the  child  is  discouraged,  its  opposite 
will  take  place.  Religious  education 
for  both  children  and  adults  since 
Vatican  II  emphasizes  the  sharing  of 
experiences  in  light  of  the  Gospel 
and  being  led  to  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion. In  this  way,  life  and  gospel  are 
joined  together  and  self-expression 
and  participation  are  encouraged. 

The  second  step  in  self-realization 
is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  think.  The 
secular  style  of  education  has  been 
characterized  as  banking  education 
by  Paulo  Friere,  the  Brazilian  edu- 
cator. The  teacher  pours  knowledge 
into  the  student's  head  which  is 
passively  realized.  This  is  especially 
true  in  Japan  where  students  wouldn't 


"The  Church  community  nourished  on  the 
Gospel  gives  us  another  way  to  look  at 

OUR  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIETAL  LIVES." 


think  of  questioning  the  knowledge 
received.  Every  society  forms  its 
members  to  fit  its  structures  and  this 
is  true  of  Japan.  The  Synod  on  Jus- 
tice says  that  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  formed  passively  by 
society.  The  Gospel  gives  us  a vision 
and  values  of  what  man  is  called  to 
be.  We  are  to  turn  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  on  our  societal  experience 
and  develop  a critical  sense.  When 
you  live  in  a foreign  culture,  you  can 
judge  that  culture  from  the  culture 
you  left  and  vice  versa.  The  Church 
community  nourished  on  the  Gospel 
gives  us  another  way  to  look  at  our 
personal  and  societal  lives  and  the 
possibility  of  developing  a critical 
sense. 

The  third  step  in  self-realization  is 
to  participate  with  others  in  the 
forming  of  our  world.  The  form  that 
our  homes,  church  and  society  takes 
does  not  happen  by  chance.  Since 
man  forms  the  world,  man  can  also 
transform  it. 


In  his  famous  encyclical  on  human 
work.  Pope  John  Paul  II  says  that 
man  is  not  an  object  for  work  but  a 
subject  of  work.  His  argument  is 
based  on  Genesis  where  God  tells 
man  to  give  birth,  fill  the  earth  and 
rule  it.  In  Genesis  also,  God  is 
likened  to  a craftsman  creating  the 
world.  Created  in  God's  image,  man 
is  to  continue  the  work  of  creation  by 
continually  giving  form  to  the  world. 
Vatican  II  in  Gaudium  et  spes  teaches 
in  this  vein  also.  "In  every  group  or 
nation",  it  states,  "there  is  an  increas- 
ing number  of  men  and  women  who 
are  conscious  that  they  themselves 
are  the  artisans  and  authors  of  the 
culture  of  their  community." 

We  as  Catholics  have  been  notori- 
ously poor  evangelizers.  I think  one 
of  the  reasons  has  been  the  passive 
way  in  which  we  have  been  formed 
in  the  faith.  We  have  been  strong  on 
authority  and  weak  on  participation. 

Developing  self-expression,  a crit- 
ical sense  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
and  an  ability  to  participate  maturely 
in  community  is  challenging  for  all 
of  us,  especially  for  priests  and  those 
involved  in  education  and  leadership 
roles  in  the  people  of  God.  Growth  is 
slow  and  painful  at  times,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  the  goal  to  work  towards 
so  we  can  be  an  evangelizing  church. 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


Sign  painting 
is  probably 
not  one  of  the 
occupations  one 
readily  ascribes 
to  Jesus  but  he 
was,  in  fact,  just 
that.  As  Jesus  walked  amongst  and 
with  his  people  he  left  a few  signs 
behind  to  help  them  continue  their 
journey.  Those  who  were  able  to 
read  them  will  be  led  by  Jesus  and  in 
the  same  direction  he  travelled. 

Those  who  misread  the  signs  will  be 
led  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Since  the  signs  Jesus  left  lead  to 
him  they  will  be  signs  that  lead  to 
life.  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life."(Jn  14:6)  The  signs  are  many. 
Among  them  we  find  Love:  "Love 
one  another" (Jn  13:34);  Compassion: 
"Be  compassionate  as  your  father  is 
compassionate"(Lk  6:36);  Service:  "If 
I your  Lord  and  Master  have  washed 
your  feet,  you  also  should  wash  each 
other's  feet"(Jn  13:14);  Forgiveness: 
"Lord,  when  someone  wrongs  me 
how  often  must  I forgive  them? 

Seven  times?  No,  Jesus  replied.  Not 
seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven 
times" (Mt  18:22).  The  repeated  greet- 
ing of  the  resurrected  Lord  points  us 
in  the  direction  of  peace.  The  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son  leads  us  toward 
reconciliation,  that  of  the  talents  to- 
ward stewardship,  that  of  the  man 
storing  up  his  grain  toward  trust. 
There  are  many  other  signs  of 
course,  including  those  of  kingdom, 
justice,  and  community.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  look.  Our  missionary  voca- 
tion calls  us  to  be  keen  observers 
and  followers  of  these  signs. 


Reading  the  Signs  of  the  Times 


However,  the  simple  observation 
of  the  sign  is  only  the  first  step.  The 
missionary  calling  demands  that  we 
interpret  or  read  these  signs  cor- 
rectly. It  is  pretty  easy  to  misinter- 
pret them.  For  example,  Jesus  speaks 
of  risk  but  we  often  read  protection 
or  security.  Jesus  talks  of  kingdom 
while  our  focus  is  often  on  church. 
Jesus  proclaims  the  Good  News 
while  we  emphasize  doctrine.  Jesus 
puts  the  accent  on  spirit,  faith,  and 
community  while  all  too  often  our 
accent  is  placed  on  law,  obedience 
and  institution. 


different  from  our  own.  Thus,  it  is 
quite  possible,  for  example,  that  the 
biblical  sign  proclaim  the  Good 
News  can  read  evangelization  in 
North  America  and  Europe,  incultur- 
ation  in  Africa,  liberation  in  Latin 
America,  and  dialogue  in  Asia.  Yet 
all  God's  people  in  all  these  places 
understand  it  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing,  historicized  and 
culturized  in  today's  world. 

The  missionary  then  is  an  ob- 
server and  reader  of  Jesus'  signs  in 
today's  varied  historical  and  cultural 
settings.  But  he  or  she  is  also  a 


. . IT  IS  QUITE  POSSIBLE,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THAT 
THE  BIBLICAL  SIGN  PROCLAIM  THE  GOOD  NEWS 
CAN  READ  EVANGELIZATION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

and  Europe,  inculturation  in  Africa, 

LIBERATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA,  AND 
DIALOGUE  IN  ASIA." 


repainter  of  signs,  helping  to  repair 
those  that  have  become  weathered  or 
been  abused  by  the  agents  of  death 
that  are  constantly  trying  to  throw 
God's  people  off  the  right  path  by 
painting  over  Jesus'  signs  with  their 
own  signs  which  read  hate,  conform- 
ism, violence,  moralism,  greed,  insti- 
tutionalism, selfishness,  externalism, 
injustice,  authoritarianism  and  oth- 
ers similar  to  them. 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel  is  a member  of  Scar- 
boro's  Formation  — Education 
Department. 


Realizing  that  the  signs  Jesus  left 
are  for  all  peoples  in  all  cultures  and 
for  all  time,  their  interpretation  may 
be  confused  for  a time.  The  mission- 
ary walks  with  the  people  of  God  in 
a culture  different  from  his  or  her 
own  and  whose  historical  project  is 
also  very  distinct  from  theirs.  These 
people  see  the  same  signs  but  many 
understand  something  different 
from  what  we  do.  This  may  be  be- 
cause the  context  of  their  lives  is 
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Tears  that  Bear  Fruit 


Group  marriages  restore 
sense  of  community  to 
Peruvian  parish 


There  were  tears  and  they  were 
tears  of  joy!  Twenty  couples  were 
married  in  a massive  ceremony  on  a 
Saturday  evening  last  October.  The 
parish  chapel,  Christ  the  Light  of  the 
World  in  Chiclayo,  Peru,  was  over- 
flowing with  family,  friends  and 
well-wishers.  The  couples  ranged  in 
age  from  the  youngest  (26  and  21)  to 
the  oldest  (92  and  85).  Most  were  in 
their  thirties,  with  five  couples  in 
their  late  forties. 

Group  marriage  is  an  annual  event 
in  our  parish.  It  is  an  opportunity  to 
participate  as  a group  in  a marriage 
preparation  course,  a simple  setting 
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for  a liturgical  celebration,  and  the 
shared  expense  in  a collective  cock- 
tail hour. 

An  invitation  announcement  is 
made  in  the  three  chapels  of  our 
parish  as  soon  as  the  date  of  the 
group  marriage  is  known.  This  date 
is  set  by  the  parish  group  of  married 
couples  who  assume  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  preparing  and  program- 
ming the  event.  Applications  are 
received  in  each  chapel.  Home  visits 
follow.  Acquaintances  are  renewed. 

Two  weeks  before  the  marriage 
date,  the  couples  begin  the  marriage 
preparation  course.  Over  six  eve- 
nings topics  for  discussion  include: 
marriage,  a sacrament  of  love  and 
forgiveness;  conjugal  love;  family  life 
and  the  education  of  children;  family 
financing  and  budgeting;  the  eu- 
charist,  God's  love  for  the  couple; 
Christian  family  in  the  world.  Half- 
hour  talks  give  impetus  to  small 
group  discussion  and  plenary  ses- 
sion. New  friendships  are  born 
bringing  tears  of  acceptance  to  many 
couples. 

A schedule  for  reconciliation  is 
determined.  Expressions  of  fright 
and  fear  give  way  to  tears  of  relief 
and  consolation  in  this  process  of 
conversion.  Each  person  relates  with 
a hesitant  simplicity  and  avowed 
honesty  his  or  her  lifeline  of  faith.  It 
often  dates  back  to  the  time  of  their 
First  Communion  and  the  last  year 
in  school.  A new  confidence  brings 
tears  of  surprising  gratitude  for  a 
Mother  Church  who  receives  each  of 
her  children  with  a welcoming  em- 
brace of  forgiveness  and  mercy.  A 
promise  of  continued  presence  in  life 
is  being  fulfilled:  "I  am  the  door;  if 
any  one  enters  by  me,  he  will  be 
saved. ...  I came  that  they  may  have 
life,  and  have  it  in  abundance" 

(Jn  10:  9-10). 


The  group  marriage  restores  a sense  of  community  to  our  parish. 
Chiclayo,  Peru. 


The  homily  was  brief,  mostly 
because  it  was  given  in  point  form: 
marriage  is  a call  to  be  a visible  sign 
of  God's  undying  love  for  His  people 
and  Christ's  redeeming  love  for  His 
church;  an  instrument  of  mutual  for- 
giveness; a model  of  compassion  and 
understanding.  "You  did  not  choose 
me,  but  I chose  you  and  appointed 
you  that  you  should  go  and  bear 
fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should 
abide. . . . This  I command  you,  to 
love  one  another" (Jn  15:  16-17). 

To  the  Husbands 

Recognize  the  loving  and  dutiful 
service  your  wife  gives  you  by  daily 
attending  to  the  home;  be  generous 
in  expressing  your  appreciation  with 
appropriate  words  and  gestures. 

Give  value  to  your  wife's  participa- 
tion in  Women's  Groups  at  church 
and  social  level. 

Attend,  with  your  wife  and  family, 
the  week-end  liturgy  in  your  parish 
church  so  that  the  Lord  Jesus  who 
speaks  to  the  Christian  community, 
may  guide  you  in  your  life  as  He 
nourishes  you  with  His  love. 

Be  your  wife's  best  friend. 

"The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  it 
revives  the  soul.  The  rule  of  the  Lord 
is  to  be  trusted,  it  gives  wisdom  to 
the  simple.  The  precepts  of  the  Lord 
are  right,  they  gladden  the  heart. 

The  command  of  the  Lord  is  clear,  it 
gives  light  to  the  eyes.  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  holy,  abiding  for  ever. 

The  decrees  of  the  Lord  are  truth 
and  all  of  them  just"(Ps.  18). 

To  the  Wives 

Know,  understand,  and  appreciate 
your  husband's  employment  situa- 


tion; be  sympathetic  especially  in 
times  of  crisis,  difficulty  and 
uncertainty. 

Participate  with  your  husband  in 
the  various  social  programs. 

Be  a woman  of  prayer.  Make  your 
home  a haven  of  warmth,  sincerity, 
simplicity,  love  and  patient  under- 
standing. 

Be  your  husband's  best  friend. 

This  group  marriage  will  have  a 
profound  influence  on  our  lives. 
Some  human  lessons  are  hard  to 
learn.  Yet  God  writes  straight  with 
crooked  lines.  Humility  does  not 
come  easy.  The  Lord  put  humble- 
ness in  hearts  of  flesh.  When  the 
conditions  are  right,  its  true  worth  is 
revealed. 

The  oldest  gentleman  was  skep- 
tical: "After  all  these  years,  why 
bother?"  Yet  he  could  no  longer 
resist  her  persistence  to  have  their 
union  blessed.  Even  his  own  son 
volunteered  to  buy  the  wedding 
rings  and  pay  the  wedding  expenses. 


His  wife  is  a darling  granny.  Her 
winning  smile  tells  it  all.  She  knew 
all  along  that  he  would  consent.  It 
was  only  a matter  of  waiting.  At  the 
moment  of  the  Kiss  of  Peace,  Jose 
Ramon's  tear-filled  eyes  gave  way  to 
a sparkle  of  delight  that  made  his 
feet  dance  little  steps  of  happiness  as 
he  embraced  his  wife  Maria  with  the 
good  wishes  of  Christ's  peace. 

The  26  year-old  candidate  was  not 
to  be  sweet-talked  into  any  such 
nonsense.  He  condescended  to  come 
to  the  talks,  but  with  head  cocked 
and  chest  puffed  out.  He  was  going 
through  the  motions  only  to  please 
his  21  year-old  partner.  Everyone  in 
the  group  was  nice.  He  slowly  began 
to  discover  his  real  self.  After  the 
marriage  ceremony,  Huguito  and 
Rosa  gave  me  a big  abrazo  (embrace). 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  Tears  of 
a transforming  self-appreciation  and 
self-esteem.  Tears  like  soft-falling 
rain  sprouting  new  life  from  the 
seed  of  a springtime  love! 

Fr.  Denis  Hebert  is  an  associate  mis- 
sioner  with  Scarboro  Missions  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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LETTERS 


Greater  exposure  needed 

Dear  Editor: 

In  response  to  the  January  1988 
editorial.  I've  read  your  magazine  for 
28  years  starting  at  age  14.  Many 
wonderful  changes  have  taken  place. 

I am  extremely  pleased  with  your 
decision  to  include  information 
about  the  church's  social  teaching. 
The  lack  of  publicity  about  the 
bishop's  statements  has  been  my 
constant  disappointment.  We  only 
hear  the  quoted  phrase  or  the  title 
mentioned  in  a sermon.  Where  and 
how  can  one  get  these  documents? 
Lay  people  need  more  access  to 
church  recommendations  and 
teaching. 

I pray  for  your  missions  and 
workers. 

Lucille  Nawrocki 
Grenfell,  Saskatchewan 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  books  will 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  learn 
more  about  the  social  teachings  of  the 
church: 

Do  Justice!  The  Social  Teaching  of 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Bishops  edited 
by  E.F.  Sheridon,  S.J.,  reprints  with 
commentary  all  of  the  social  teaching 
statements  of  Canada's  bishops  since 
1945.  It  can  be  obtained  through  your 
local  bookstore  or  from  the  Jesuit  Centre 
for  Social  Faith  and  Justice,  947  Queen 
Street  E.r  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4M  1J9. 

The  Gospel  of  Peace  and  Justice 
(Orbis  Books)  edited  by  Joseph  Gremil- 
lion  reprints  with  commentary  the  major 
social  encyclicals  since  Pope  John  XX111. 
A copy  can  be  obtained  through  your 
local  bookstore. 


Some  Follow-up  Needed 


The  bishops  of  Saskatchewan  published 
"Farming  a Vanishing  Way  of  Life"  in 
November  1987.  The  pastoral  letter 
speaks  of  the  current  farm  crisis  in 
western  Canada.  A copy  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Archdiocese  of  Regina,  Office  of 
Social  Action,  3225  13th  Avenue, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan,  S4T 1P5. 

Celebrating  Ecumenism 

Dear  Friends: 

Father  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M.,  in 
his  article  "A  Celebration  of  Ecumen- 
ism" in  your  January  edition,  states 
that  what  is  happening  with  the  Ag- 
incourt  Ministerial  must  be 
happening  as  well  in  other  parts  of 
Canada. 

For  at  least  ten  years,  I am  happy 
to  say,  the  Trenton  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation, including  the  Canadian 
Forces  Base  chaplains  in  Trenton, 
have  exchanged  pulpits  during  the 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  in 
January,  and  hosted  the  World  Day 
of  Prayer  in  the  various  churches  of 
our  community  every  year  in  March. 
Each  church  has  a prayer  or  reading 
in  the  service. 

We  pray  that  all  unity  may  one  day 
be  restored. 

Mrs.  Marvel  Garrett 
Trenton,  Ontario 

Drawn  like  a magnet 

Dear  Friends  in  Christ: 

Thank  you  for  the  messages  ap- 
pearing in  your  February  '88  maga- 
zine. I have  witnessed  many  changes 


in  style  and  direction  adopted  by 
Scarboro  over  the  years  but  cannot 
recall  any  single  issue  which  has  so 
captivated  my  attention  or  drawn  me 
like  a magnet  to  re-read  individual 
articles  as  this  issue. 

John  E.  Pageau 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

I really  enjoy  all  the  articles  in 
your  magazine.  Your  writers  have 
wisdom,  sincerity  and  truth.  Your 
community  has  deep  love  for  our 
church.  It  is  a pleasure  to  read  your 
articles  without  the  criticism  of  the 
Holy  Father  and  of  all  the  priests.  I 
like  in  particular  the  last  page,  I 
Remember. 

In  our  Convent,  we  have  around 
twenty-five  sisters.  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  has  a strange  way  of  walk- 
ing out  of  our  library.  I'm  lucky 
to  see  this  magazine  occasionally. 
Therefore,  I decided  to  subscribe 
and,  after  reading  it,  I am  able  to 
share  it  with  other  sisters. 

Sr.  Anna  Marie  Colton 
Windsor,  Ontario 


Dear  Editor: 

I always  look  forward  to  your 
mission  magazine.  It  takes  me 
around  the  world  and  the  articles 
help  me  to  realize  how  fortunate  we 
are  to  live  in  Canada,  a free  country. 
I often  pray  for  the  suffering  people 
and  for  your  missionaries. 

God  bless  all  of  you. 

Elizabeth  Wolfram 
Regina,  Saskatchewan 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  Vince  Daniel,  S.F.M. 

'You've  Got  the  Wrong  Saint' 


It  was  January 
22,  1988,  the 
feast  of  Saint 
Vincent,  Deacon 
and  Martyr. 
Bishop  George 
Marskell  S.F.M., 
of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  I were 
concelebrating  an  evening  Mass  in 
Holy  Rosary  Cathedral  in  Itacoatiara, 
Amazonas,  Brazil.  The  bishop  and  I 
are  good  friends;  we  were  in  the 
group  of  five  Scarboro  priests  who 


first  arrived  in  Brazil  in  1961.  How- 
ever, I had  been  away  from  here  for 
over  20  years  except  for  two  brief 
visits  on  holidays.  I have  forgotten 
much  of  the  Portuguese  language. 
Anyway,  the  good  Bishop  intro- 
duced and  welcomed  me  to  the  con- 
gregation and  further  announced: 
"This  is  Padre  Vicente's  feast  day,  so 
perhaps  he  will  tell  you  about  his 
patron  saint,  okay  Padre?" 


He  handed  me  the  microphone  to 
speak  and  I didn't  have  the  heart  to 
say  that  he  had  the  wrong  St.  Vin- 
cent. My  patron  saint  is  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  whose  feast  is  celebrated  on 
September  27th.  I simply  told  the 
people  that  I really  wasn't  prepared 
to  say  much  now  because  my  Portu- 
guese was  rusty  and  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  take  a refresher  course  in 
Brasilia.  Meanwhile,  memories  flood 
my  mind  of  this  jungle  and  the  beau- 
tiful people  we  call  Amazonians. 


Continued  from  p.  14 

about  where  this  will  lead.  Change  is 
legitimate  when  it  facilitates  greater 
participation  in  the  construction  of 
God's  reign  'on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven';  a reign  of  peace,  justice  and 
love.  We  make  change  by  living  it. 

We  live  that  which  we  do  not  yet 
have,  nor  fully  know.  We  come  to 
know  it,  as  we  struggle  to  live  it.  Our 
hope  is  that  changes  are  a conse- 
quence of  our  lived  attitudes.  Let  us, 
therefore  continue  to  know,  to  feel, 
to  speak  and  to  live  our  faith  within 
our  Christian  community.  Let  us 

furthermore  live  our  vision  as 
Christ-followers  in  the  world.  We 
will  collectively,  communally,  come 
to  know  that  vision. 

You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

• by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 

□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 

Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 

how  I can  support  the  work  of 

or  with  your  will. 

Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 

• by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 

It's  Easy 

annuities  or  my  will. 

and  thinking  about  your  role  as  a 

missionary  in  today's  world 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in  the 

Mail  to: 

• by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 

coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

Scarboro  Missions 

magazine 

2685  Kingston  Road 

• by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 

□ Renewal 

Scarborough,  Ontario 

to  a friend  or  relative.  A one  year 

□ New  Subscription 

M1M  1M4 

subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years  is 

□ Gift  Subscription 

(416)  261-7135 

$9.00 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 

Your  Name: 

Gift  Subscription  for: 

Address: 

Address 

City/town: 

Code:  City/town 

Code 

[ 
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hen  the  Church  discovers,  by 
analyzing  the  situation,  that 
poverty  is  the  result  of  domina- 
tion, and  is  not  an  accidental 
historical  situation  - that  this  isn’t  an 
accidental,  but  a caused  situation,  then  the 
Church  has  to  opt  for  the  poor.  Anything  else 
would  mean  the  Church  was  siding  with 
domination.” 

Samuel  Ruiz  Garcia 
Bishop  of  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas 
Chiapas,  Mexico 


mm 


Help  us  announce  the  Good  News 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the 
building  of  the  Kingdom  and  would  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  for  information  on: 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 
Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions  I 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 


O Priesthood 

□ Lay  Missionary 

Town/City 

— 

Prov. 

Name 

Code 

Age 

Address 

Education 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Young,  S.F.M. 

Pentecost:  A Discerning  Ear 


Some  years  ago  while  taking  a 
sacred  scripture  course  given  by 
David  Stanley,  S.J.,  the  topic  of  Pen- 
tecost was  discussed.  I had  always 
presumed  the  important  experience 
was  one  of  speaking  in  different 
tongues.  Stanley  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  in  Acts  2:6  “the  people 
heard"  the  marvels  that  God  had  ac- 
complished each  in  his  or  her  own 
language  as  the  apostles  preached. 
The  ability  to  communicate,  to  speak 
in  'tongues',  requires  a listening  and 
discerning  ear.  While  the  apostles 
preached  the  Good  News  the  people 
gathered  not  only  heard  of  the  good 
works  of  Christ  but  understood  their 
deeper  meaning  and  significance.  In 
so  doing  they  were  changed. 

The  Holy  Spirit  came  at  Pentecost 
to  unite  all  peoples  and  bring  har- 
mony and  peace.  Sin  divides  hu- 
manity whereas  the  Spirit  of  God 
encourages  communion.  Today  the 
world  rarely  hears  the  clarity  of 
insight  and  striking  vision  of  the 
prophet.  Prophetic  insight  is  often 
misunderstood,  opposed  and  mis- 
trusted especially  when  it  comes 
from  so-called  ordinary  people. 

The  Holy  Spirit  came  to  the  ordi- 
nary fishermen  of  Palestine.  They 
were  destined  to  proclaim  the  mes- 
sage of  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
very  much  like  the  wind.  It  is  unpre- 
dictable and  blows  where  it  will.  For 
me,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  very  much  being  revealed 
among  the  poor  and  dispossessed. 
They  are  proclaiming  the  Good 


News  in  their  struggle  for  new  life. 
When  we  look  at  the  apostles  their's 
was  a permanent  commitment  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  and  out  of 
season.  Receiving  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  not  designed  to  make  them  feel 
pleasant  but  to  spread  the  word  of 
God.  The  apostles  had  to  find  cour- 
age to  leave  the  room  where  they 
were  hiding.  Jesus  left  the  apostles 
on  their  own  to  discover  who  they 
were  and  what  they  were  capable  of 
doing.  Many  people,  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  speaking  the  message 
of  the  Gospel.  Are  we  really  hearing 
what  they  have  to  say?  Who  are  the 
prophets  in  our  midst?  Do  we  wel- 
come their  message  or  dismiss  them 
as  naive  or  unrealistic? 

As  we  await  the  advent  of  the 
Kingdom  we  should  recognize  our 
mission  in  the  church.  We  have  been 
assigned,  as  members  of  the  King- 
dom, the  mission  of  hearing  and 
preaching  the  Good  News.  What- 
ever activity  we  engage  in  whether 
accompanying  the  poor,  working  for 
justice  and  peace,  or  entering  in 
dialogue  with  other  peoples  and 
religions,  each  is  important.  Each 
demands  of  us  much  praying,  listen- 
ing, hearing  and  concern.  Our  com- 
mon mission  is  to  keep  alive  the 
sense  of  God  and  of  the  sacred  on 
which  depends  authentic  respect  for 
all  peoples  and  all  of  creation. 
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Peruvian  campesinos  teach 
missioner  about  gospel  reading 
of  the  good  Samaritan 


sick,  or  to  find  him  a home,  he 
always  resisted,  preferring  to  live  on 
the  streets.  Perhaps  they  wondered 
out  loud,  he  had  escaped  from  the 
mental  hospital  or  perhaps  they  had 
kicked  him  out;  it  wouldn't  be  the 
first  time.  Now  and  then  different 
neighbours  would  bring  him  a little 
food,  clothes,  a cup  of  coffee.  He 
had  become  a real  friend  to  them  all, 
especially  the  children.  He  never 
spoke  more  than  a few  words,  they 
said,  but  he  seemed  to  have  a certain 
dignity  and  goodness  about  him. 


By  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M. 


was  reminded 
once  again 
last  week  of  how 
the  poor  so  cre- 
atively reach  out 
and  make  them- 
selves family  to 
those  who  have  no  family.  I was 
somewhat  perturbed  that  people 
came  to  the  door  early  that  morning 
and  interrupted  my  morning  pray- 
ers. I had  been  reflecting  on  the 
reading  of  the  day  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  text  on  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

A group  of  three  women  and  an 
older  man  met  me  at  the  door,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  During  the  night 
a young  man  known  as  the  'loco' 

(the  crazy  one)  had  died  and  the 
police  had  come  to  take  him  away 
since  he  had  no  known  relatives. 
Would  I please  go  and  do  the  wake 
service  that  night,  because  they  were 
going  to  the  morgue  to  claim  the 
body.  A commission  had  already 
been  formed  to  collect  money  for  the 
burial  expenses,  and  another  group 
was  to  prepare  the  coffee  to  help  the 
neighbours  pass  the  night  in  vigil 
with  Neder  — that  was  his  name, 
that's  all  they  knew  of  him.  In  the 


meantime,  some  men  in  the  commu- 
nity would  be  digging  the  grave  in 
our  local  cemetery:  "We're  going  to 
bury  him  right  near  Padre  Willy" 
they  said  proudly.  (Fr.  Bill  Schultz, 
a Scarboro  missioner  who  died  in  El 
Progreso,  Peru  in  1986.) 

Neder  had  come  to  live  in  their 
neighbourhood,  up  in  the  fourth 
sector  of  the  parish,  over  a year  ago. 
Despite  several  attempts  to  bring 
him  to  the  hospital  when  he  was 
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'The  poor,  in  their  spirituality  of 

COMPASSION  REMINDED  ME  THAT  THE  GOSPEL 
MESSAGE  IS  NOT  SOMETHING  YOU  MERELY 
REFLECT  ON  OR  THINK  ABOUT;  IT'S  SOMETHING 
YOU  LIVE  OUT  IN  A CONCRETE  WAY, 
EVERY  DAY.” 


Off  they  went  to  the  morgue,  but 
returned  after  several  hours  of  trying 
to  rescue  their  friend  from  what 
would  certainly  be  a burial  in  a 
pauper's  grave.  "We  lied.  Father," 
they  said. 

"When  they  asked  us  what  his  last 
name  was,  I told  them  it  was  Ra- 
mierez,  my  own  name.  I told  them  I 
was  his  aunt,  and  another  woman 
said  she  was  his  cousin.  But  we  had 
to,  since  we're  the  only  family  he 
has. 

"Unfortunately  one  of  the  police- 
men who  had  come  to  take  the  body 
in  the  morning  recognized  me  and 
called  me  a liar.  They  wouldn't  give 
us  the  body  since  we  were  not  blood 
relatives."  At  this  point  they  broke 
down  in  sobs  of  real  lament. 

They  weren't  relatives,  but  indeed 
they  were  Neder's  family.  They 
made  themselves  family,  just  as  the 
Good  Samaritan  made  himself  a 
neighbour  to  the  wounded  man  on 
the  side  of  the  road.  I felt  so  proud 
of  them,  and  I reflected  how  proud 
God  must  have  been  of  them  to 
assume  responsibility  for  an  aban- 
doned child  of  God  as  their  very 
own. 

The  poor  who  believe  are  not  only 
compassionate,  they  are  also  stub- 
born. The  neighbours  of  the  fourth 
sector  were  not  willing  to  be  de- 
feated so  quickly.  After  talking 
things  over  that  night  with  members 
of  their  neighbourhood  committee 
they  came  back  again  the  next  morn- 
ing. Would  I please  write  a letter 
explaining  the  situation  to  the  judge, 
asking  that  they  give  up  Neder's 
body  for  Christian  burial  with  his 
only  'family'.  Off  they  went  again  to 
the  morgue  all  that  day  and  all  the 


following  day,  trying  to  work  out 
the  complicated  paper  work  of  res- 
cuing their  friend.  Finally,  late  the 
second  day,  at  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  it  was  already 
beginning  to  get  dark,  they  arrived 
with  Neder.  There  would  be  no  time 
to  wake  him,  they  would  go  directly 
to  the  cemetery  for  burial. 

I followed  the  funeral  truck  up  the 
hill,  about  20  blocks  to  the  cemetery, 
and  every  few  blocks  they  would 
stop  for  just  a moment  to  let  people 
know  that  their  friend  had  come 
home  to  stay.  Several  people  flagged 
me  down  along  the  way  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  cemetery  there 
were  seven  people  jammed  into  my 
trusty  Volkswagen.  Within  ten  min- 
utes of  our  arrival  over  150  neigh- 
bours had  gathered  to  bid  farewell  to 
Neder.  I can't  remember  ever  having 
been  so  moved  at  a funeral  — men, 
women,  young  people  and  children, 
unashamedly  crying  over  the  loss  of 
this  seemingly  insignificant  young 
man. 

They  spoke  of  their  friendship 
with  him.  The  children  remembered 
how  kind  he  was  to  them,  even  if  he 
didn't  speak  much.  The  young  lads 
of  the  barrio  recounted  how  now 
and  then  they  would  bathe  him  or 
cut  his  hair.  The  weeping  women 
reminded  us  that  he  was  the  son  of 
some  mother  and  that  today  they 
were  all  his  mothers.  Husky,  sweaty 
men  anxiously  pushed  and  shoved 
to  have  the  privilege  of  carrying 
the  coffin  to  the  grave  site. 

It  was  one  of  those  special  mo- 
ments when  the  love  and  compas- 
sion of  the  poor  confounds  those 
who  would  consider  themselves 
wise  and  wealthy.  They  reflected  on 


the  dignity  of  all 
life,  and  the 
need  to  defend 
that  life;  but,  at 
the  same  time 
they  recalled 
that  there  was 
still  a long  way 
to  go  before  they  would  be  a loving 
and  united  community  — some  peo- 
ple had  slammed  the  door  on  their 
faces  when  they  went  collecting 
funds  for  his  burial,  others  had 
refused  to  help  dig  his  grave. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  grave  site.  We  buried 
him  there,  not  far  from  Fr.  Bill 
Schultz,  S.F.M.  The  people  sang 
'Salve,  Salve,  Maria',  handing  him 
over  as  one  more  son  to  the  loving 
mother  of  us  all. 

My  prayers  and  reflection  on  the 
Good  Samaritan  text  that  morning 
were  not  interrupted.  Rather,  the 
poor,  in  their  spirituality  of  compas- 
sion reminded  me  that  the  Gospel 
message  is  not  something  you 
merely  reflect  on  or  think  about;  it's 
something  you  live  out  in  a concrete 
way,  every  day. 

They  also  reminded  me  that  spir- 
ituality goes  beyond  mere  compas- 
sion. It  involves  a stubbornness,  a 
stick-to-it-ness.  It  demands  organi- 
zation (several  commissions  of 
neighbours  had  been  formed),  and 
effective,  concrete  action.  Finally,  it 
involves  a collective  and  reflective 
criticism:  "We  have  a long  ways  to 
go  yet  before  we  form  a united  and 
loving  community." 

The  spirituality  of  the  poor  and 
believing  people  of  our  parish  is  an 
everyday  love  of  life  and  the  defence 
of  that  life.  It's  the  putting  of  oneself 
in  the  path  of  the  other,  especially 
the  abandoned  other,  and  allowing 
oneself  to  be  family  to  those  beyond 
our  blood  relatives  and  close  friends. 

Originally  from  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia,  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M. , now 
makes  his  home  in  El  Progreso,  Peru. 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 


Perspectives  on  a Global 


"The  crisis  facing  Saskatchewan  agricul-  Below  are  excerpts  from  "Farming  — a 
ture  is  profoundly  altering  rural  society."  vanishing  way  of  life ?"  published  last 

November  by  the  Bishops  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  "What  is  Happening  to  our 
Beautiful  Land?"  issued  in  January  1988 
by  the  Philippine  Bishop's  conference. 
Each  speak  of  man's  use  and  abuse  of  the 
land,  a problem  of  global  importance  and 
consequence. 

The  face  of  agriculture  in  recent 
years  in  Saskatchewan  has  been 
undergoing  one  of  its  most  profound 
changes  since  the  breaking  of  the 
prairie  sod.  As  agriculture  is  remade, 
so  is  the  complexion  of  life  through- 
out our  entire  province.  . . 

The  crisis  facing  Saskatchewan 
agriculture  is  profoundly  altering 
rural  society.  The  most  significant  of 
these  changes  has  been  a decline  in 
rural  population.  With  the  loss  of 
rural  communities  has  come  the  loss 
of  a particular  lifestyle,  characterized 
by  warm  neighbourly  relationships 
and  a cooperative  spirit.  Now  rural 


Saskatchewan,  which  was  once  dot- 
ted with  towns,  villages  and  farms, 
has  witnessed  the  death  of  many  of 
these  villages  and  the  loss  of  over  50 
percent  of  its  farms.  . . 

As  a society  we  must  begin  to  ask 
ourselves  if  the  price  farmers  are 
paying  in  human  terms  for  our  pres- 
ent agricultural  system  is  not  too 
high. 

Stewardship  involves  caring  for 
the  health  and  fertility  of  the  land. 
One  of  the  most  serious  implications 
of  modern  agricultural  practices  is 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  fertil- 
ity. . . 

Many  farmers  love  the  land  and 
are  distressed  at  the  destructive 
nature  of  many  of  today's  agricul- 
tural practices.  . . 

Any  system  which  puts  profit  and 
"efficiency"  before  the  health  of  the 
land  and  the  well-being  of  all  its 
citizens  must  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned. The  inadequacy  of  our  cur- 
rent system  is  vividly  reflected  in  the 
death  of  small  villages,  in  rural  pov- 
erty, in  the  lack  of  young  people 
interested  in  farming,  in  dwindling 
rural  populations  and  in  the  increase 
in  hunger  and  malnutrition  both  in 
the  Third  World  and  here  in  Saskat- 
chewan. 

As  Christians,  when  we  see  the 
death  of  our  small  communities  and 
the  other  factors  already  mentioned, 
we  have  to  begin  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  system.  What  euphe- 
misms "rationalization"  and  "effi- 
ciency" are!  But  what  do  they  really 
mean?  We  are  told  western  farmers 
are  highly  efficient  because  one 
farmer  can  produce  a very  large 


I 
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Land  Disorder 


amount  of  food  compared  to  a 
farmer  in  a less  industrialized  coun- 
try. Surely  however,  this  is  a mea- 
sure of  our  technological  sophistica- 
tion and  our  ability  to  control 
large  amounts  of  petroleum  and 
other  resources.  We  are  told  that  in 
order  to  be  more  efficient,  farmers 
must  increase  the  size  of  their  farms 
and  machines.  Every  decade  or  so 
we  are  told  that  the  average  farm 
size  is  too  small  to  be  efficient. 

Has  not  our  acceptance  of  this 
definition  of  efficiency  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  social  and  cultural 
values  of  farming  as  a way  of  life  as 
well  as  ignoring  the  long-term  care 
of  the  land?  As  a society  we  have 
clearly  lost  sight  of  the  concept  of 
stewardship  regarding  the  earth  en- 
trusted to  our  use  and  care  by  God 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  . . 

We  believe  it  is  time  to  accept  that 
a good  farmer  is  one  who  can  sup- 
port a family  on  a reasonable 
amount  of  land,  produce  wholesome 
food  and  maintain  the  land  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Such  a definition 
is  clearly  much  more  compatible 
with  the  concept  of  stewardship 
which  requires  accountability  to  God 
and  society. 

Philippines 

The  Philippines  is  now  at  a critical 
point  in  its  history.  For  the  past 
number  of  years  we  have  experi- 
enced political  instability,  economic 
decline  and  a growth  in  armed  con- 
flict. Almost  every  day  the  media 
highlight  one  or  other  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  banner  headlines  absorb 
our  attention  so  much  so  that  we 
tend  to  overlook  a more  deep-seated 
crisis  which,  we  believe,  lies  at  the 
root  of  many  of  our  economic  and 
political  problems.  To  put  it  simply; 


our  country  is  in  peril.  All  the  living 
systems  on  land  and  in  the  seas 
around  us  are  being  ruthlessly  ex- 
ploited. The  damage  to  date  is 
extensive  and,  sad  to  say,  it  is 
often  irreversible. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  expert 
to  see  what  is  happening  and  to  be 
profoundly  troubled  by  it.  Within  a 
few  short  years  brown,  eroded  hills 
have  replaced  luxuriant  forests  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  We  see 
dried  up  river  beds  where,  not  so 
long  ago,  streams  flowed  throughout 
the  year.  Farmers  tell  us  that, 
because  of  erosion  and  chemical  poi- 
soning, the  yield  from  the  croplands 
has  fallen  substantially.  Fishermen 
and  experts  on  marine  life  have  a 
similar  message.  Their  fish  catches 
are  shrinking  in  the  wake  of  the 
extensive  destruction  of  coral  reefs 
and  mangrove  forests.  The  picture 
which  is  emerging  in  every  province 
of  the  country  is  clear  and  bleak.  The 
attack  on  the  natural  world  which 
benefits  very  few  Filipinos  is  rapidly 
whittling  away  at  the  very  base  of 
our  living  world  and  endangering  its 
fruitfulness  for  future  generations. 

As  we  reflect  on  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  we  are 
convinced  that  this  assault  on  crea- 
tion is  sinful  and  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  our  faith.  . . 

We  often  use  the  word  progress  to 
describe  what  has  taken  place  over 
the  past  few  decades.  There  is  no 
denying  that  in  some  areas  our  roads 
have  improved  and  that  electricity  is 
more  readily  available.  But  can  we 
say  that  there  is  real  progress? 

Who  has  benefited  most  and  who 
has  borne  the  real  costs?  The  poor 


are  as  disadvantaged  as  ever  and  the 
natural  world  has  been  grievously 
wounded.  We  have  stripped  it  bare, 
silenced  its  sounds  and  banished 
other  creatures,  from  the  community 
of  the  living.  Through  our  thought- 
lessness and  greed  we  have  sinned 
against  God  and  His  creation.  . . 

Despite  the  pain  and  despoliation 
which  we  have  mentioned,  there  are 
signs  of  hope.  Our  forefathers  and 
our  tribal  brothers  and  sisters  today 
still  attempt  to  live  in  harmony  with 
nature.  They  see  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
the  living  world  and  show  their 
respect  through  prayers  and  offer- 
ings. Tribal  Filipinos  remind  us  that 
the  exploitative  approach  to  the  nat- 
ural world  is  foreign  to  our  Filipino 
culture.  . . 

We  will  not  be  successful  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  a new  attitude 
towards  the  natural  world  unless  we 
are  sustained  and  nourished  by  a 
new  vision.  This  vision  must 
blossom  forth  from  our  understand- 
ing of  the  world  as  God  intends  it 
to  be.  . . 

More  and  more  we  must  recognize 
that  the  commitment  to  work  for 
justice  and  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  creation  are  two  inseparable  di- 
mensions of  our  Christian  vocation 
to  work  for  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  our  times.  . . 

Taken  together,  the  various 
strands  of  our  Christian  vision  en- 
visage a profound  renewal  which 
must  affect  our  people,  our  culture 
and  our  land.  It  challenges  us  to  live 
once  again  in  harmony  with  God's 
creation.  This  vision  of  caring  for  the 
Earth  and  living  in  harmony  with  it 
can  guide  us  as,  together,  we  use  our 
ingenuity  and  many  gifts  to  heal  our 
wounded  country. 
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Beyond  Sun,  Sandl 


Caribbean  Church  leaders  push 
for  ‘responsible’  tourism 


Concern  about  the  negative  im- 
pact on  local  cultures  and 
ecology  is  contributing  to  a church- 
led  movement  to  promote  more  re- 
sponsible tourism  in  the  Caribbean. 
Abundant  sun,  sea  and  sand  have 
made  tourism  the  Caribbean's  larg- 
est and  fastest-growing  industry, 
bringing  in  $5  billion  annually.  An 
estimated  eight  million  tourists  now 
visit  the  region  each  year,  and  an- 
other five  million  island-hop  on 
cruise  ships.  Two-thirds  of  these 
are  from  the  United  States. 

Tourism  has  become  the  backbone 
of  many  regional  economies.  It  has 
become  a particularly  attractive 
option  for  government  planners  on 
smaller  islands  that  have  little  in  the 
way  of  internationally  marketable 
resources. 

Tourism  promoters  say  the  indus- 
try provides  much-needed  foreign 
exchange  and  jobs,  while  investment 
in  infrastructure  for  tourist  comfort 
contributes  to  island  development. 
But  industry  experts  also  acknowl- 
edge a certain  unpredictability.  "A 


- There's  more  to- tourism  than  sun,  sand 
and  sea.  Often  the  economic  benefits  of 
tourism  go  to  local  dlites  or  companies 
outside  the  country.  Azua,  Dominican 
Republic. 


tourism-based  economy  is  as  'iffy'  as 
a souffle,''  according  to  the  Carib- 
bean Tourism  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Centre  (CTRC),  a resource 
centre  that  helps  islands  increase 
their  tourism  earnings  based  in 
Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

External  factors  such  as  economic 
recession,  currency  devaluations, 
varying  airfares  and  shifting  airline 
routes  influence  travelers'  destina- 
tion choices.  Yearly  arrivals  for 


individual  countries  commonly  vary 
by  15  percent  or  more.  "A  record 
year  and  soaring  expectations  can  be 
deflated  overnight  by  changes  in  the 
world  market,''  CTRC  notes. 

Who  Benefits? 

Much  tourist  spending  is  not  ab- 
sorbed locally.  Transnational  corpo- 
rations dominate  the  airlines,  hotels. 
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By  Linda  Marguerite  Rupert 


service  companies  and  tour  oper- 


ators. Construction  materials,  equip- 
ment and  food  for  luxury  hotels  are 
often  imported;  architectural  and 
consulting  firms  are  frequently  hired 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  convenient  package  deals  of- 
fered by  U.S.  travel  agencies  insure 
that  visitors  spend  most  of  their 
money  before  leaving  home.  Cruise 
ship  passengers  typically  pay  $1,500 
or  more  for  a week  at  sea,  but  spend 


an  average  of  only  $9  in  each  port  of 
call.  One  study  found  that  81  cents 
of  every  tourist  dollar  spent  in  the 
Bahamas  returns  to  the  U.S. 

“Smile  for  the  tourists"  is  a com- 
mon theme  of  government  promo- 
tional campaigns.  Islands  compete 
for  visitors  who  place  a premium  on 
cheerful  service  and  the  friendliness 
of  local  inhabitants;  a bad  reputation 
may  mean  decreased  arrivals  for 
years. 

“In  the  interest  of  attracting  the 
tourist  dollar,  we  overdid  the  effort 
and  offered  more  than  service.  We 
offered  servility,"  notes  a Jamaican 
journalist  who  says  the  resulting 
inferiority  complex  affects  national 
identity. 

Luxury  resorts  promote  extrava- 
gant consumerism  that  sharply  con- 
trasts with  local  values  and  eco- 
nomic realities,  raising  unrealistic 
expectations  among  inhabitants  who 
try  to  imitate  resort  lifestyles,  ac- 
cording to  theologian  Ron  O'Grady, 
a longtime  advocate  of  responsible 
tourism. 

Racism  hangs  over  an  industry  in 
which  white  visitors  expect  to  be 
served  by  smiling  "black  or  brown 
servants,"  notes  one  observer. 

Local  cultural  expression  suffers 
when  musicians  and  artists  tailor 
their  style  to  meet  tourist  tastes. 
Bands  and  singers  in  the  hotel  circuit 
play  the  same  calypso  tunes  and 
American  hits  rather  than  sharing 
unique  local  musical  forms.  Govern- 
ments subsidize  cultural  activities 
with  an  eye  to  attracting  tourists 
rather  than  preserving  authentic 
traditions. 


"Luxury  tourism  as  it  is  now  prac- 
tised sees  a whole  people  and  their 
culture  as  products  for  consump- 
tion," says  one  Caribbean  anthropol- 
ogist. "This  creates  cultures  of  peo- 
ple who  will  be  able  to  serve  others 
better  than  they  can  serve  their  own 
needs." 

This  servile  mentality  influences 
labour  relations.  Union  organizing  is 
especially  difficult  where  jobs 
depend  on  submissive  worker  atti- 
tudes. In  some  cases,  union  mem- 
bers have  been  accused  of  subvert- 
ing national  interests  when  they 
organize  for  better  work  conditions. 

"Just  because  tourism  has  become 
a major  industry  that  gives  our  peo- 
ple their  daily  bread  doesn't  mean 
workers  should  be  exploited  and 
abused,"  stresses  a union  member 
involved  in  a hotel  labor  dispute. 

Many  of  the  jobs  provided  by  the 
tourism  sector  are  low  paid  and 
unskilled  and  workers  are  laid  off 
with  no  benefits  in  the  off  season. 
Women  fill  as  many  as  75  percent  of 
these  jobs. 

Regional  women's  groups  are  con- 
cerned that  the  pictures  of  tanga- 
clad,  dark-skinned  women  shown  in 
slick  promotional  brochures  seem  to 
sell  an  island's  women  along  with  its 
culture;  sex  is  often  termed  the  third 
's'  of  luxury  tourism  — after  sun 
and  sea. 

According  to  Margarita  Cordero,  a 
women's  activist  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  the  growth  of  prostitu- 
tion in  major  tourist  centres  is  a 
survival  option  for  poor  women, 
while  middle  class  women  see  it  as  a 
way  to  meet  their  rising  social  and 
economic  expectations. 

Caribbean  governments'  rush  to 
develop  their  tourist  industry  is 
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"Policies  should  maximize  tourism's  local 

BENEFITS  AND  OFFER  VISITORS  A SENSITIVE 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  REGION'S  PEOPLE  AND 
CULTURES." 


damaging  the  environment,  accord- 
ing to  one  study.  Hotels  and  cruise 
ships  dump  their  sewage  directly 
into  the  sea,  threatening  the  fragile, 
world-famous  coral  reefs;  seaside 
building  projects  are  rarely  preceded 
by  a full  environmental  impact 
study.  Most  Caribbean  governments 
are  too  narrowly  focused  on  tour- 
ism's short-term  economic  benefits 
to  consider  the  long-term  destruc- 
tion of  the  region's  fragile  economy, 
the  study  concludes. 

‘Responsible  Tourism’ 

The  movement  to  promote  respon- 
sible tourism  began  within  the 
Caribbean,  Asian  and  Pacific 
churches  in  the  1970s  and  is  now 
organizing  Christians  and  other  con- 
cerned people  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

"Tourism  must  be  harmful  to  nei- 
ther guest  nor  host  and  beneficial  to 
each,"  says  Virginia  Hadsell  of  the 
U.S.  Center  for  Responsible  Tour- 
ism, echoing  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  worldwide. 

While  efforts  in  the  1970s  focused 
on  denouncing  tourism's  negative 
effects,  the  strategy  for  the  1980s  has 
broadened  to  work  for  concrete 
changes  in  the  industry,  promote 
alternatives  to  mass  tours  and  luxury 
resorts  and  encourage  dialogue 
among  travelers,  local  populations, 
tour  operators  and  government 
planners. 

Third  World  people  themselves 
must  take  the  lead  in  insisting  that 
they  and  their  cultures  are  seen  as 
subjects  rather  than  objects,  say 
church  leaders. 


"If  we  sell  ourselves  as  a beach, 
we  will  be  seen  as  a beach,"  notes 
one  Caribbean  church  leader.  "But 
we  should  be  seen  as  Third  World 
peoples  striving  to  build  decent  so- 
cieties and  to  readjust  the  imbal- 
ances of  the  world  — a people  with 
something  to  contribute  to  global 
welfare,  a people  to  learn  from,"  he 
says. 

Exchanges  among  cultural  groups, 
women's  organizations  and  students 
is  vital  in  developing  a common 
Caribbean  identity  and  can  provide  a 
model  for  visits  from  the  North. 
Policies  should  maximize  tourism's 
local  benefits  and  offer  visitors  a 
sensitive  understanding  of  the  re- 
gion's people  and  cultures,  say  those 
in  the  responsible  tourism  network. 

Caribbean  church  leaders  say  that 
when  workers'  rights  are  respected 
and  services  are  performed  with  dig- 
nity, many  tourism  jobs  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  meaningful  intercul- 
tural  human  contact.  They  also  say 
that  if  locally  owned  and  operated 
tourist  services  were  used,  more 
foreign  exchange  would  be  gene- 
rated for  local  development  rather 
than  margins.  Music  and  art  can  also 
be  offered  as  diverse,  unique  expres- 
sions of  local  creativity,  supporting 
island  talent.  Finally,  they  call  for 
ecologically  sensitive  planning  that 
will  insure  the  region's  natural 
beauty  for  future  generations. 

Recently  formed  networks  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  empha- 
size education  to  modify  tourist  ex- 
pectations, encouraging  travelers  to 
take  an  interest  in  local  people  and 
cultures  and  understand  issues  of 
economic  inequality. 

Linda  Marguerite  Rupert  is  a writer  and 
sociologist  living  in  Curacao.  The  pre- 
ceding was  reprinted  from  Latinamerica 
Press. 


Caribbean  Tourism 

More  than  nine  million  tourists 
visited  the  Caribbean  in  1987. 
A record,  according  to  a report 
issued  recently  by  the  Caribbean 
Tourism  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Centre,  an  agency  funded 
by  the  area's  islands. 

Most  new  tourists  came  from 
Europe,  the  report  says.  Visitors 
from  West  Germany  and  France 
increased  by  50  and  40  percent  re- 
spectively over  1986  levels.  The 
weaker  dollar  played  a key  role  in 
luring  the  Europeans;  since  most 
of  the  Caribbean  nations  are  dol- 
lar-dependent,  tourists  spending 
deutschmarks  or  francs  found 
real  bargains. 

Puerto  Rico  and  Jamaica  led  the 
boom.  Puerto  Rico  received  2.1 
million  tourists,  a 23  percent  in- 
crease over  1986.  Jamaica's 
Tourism  Minister  Hugh  Hart  says 
the  island's  tourist  industry  has 
grown  84  percent  in  the  last  seven 
years  and  now  represents  30  per- 
cent of  national  economic  activity. 
Jamaica  passed  the  one  million 
tourist  mark  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas. 

Smaller  Caribbean  islands  also 
registered  sharp  tourism  gains, 
especially  the  Virgin  Islands  (1.7 
million  tourists  in  1987,  about  half 
of  them  from  cruise  ships)  and  St. 
Maarten  and  St.  Martin,  the 
Dutch  and  French  sides  of  a sin- 
gle 32  square  mile  island,  (about 
500,000  tourists).  Only  Haiti 
showed  a marked  decline. 



j 
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THE  WORD 


By  Fr.  Basil  Kirby,  S.F.M. 

Pentecost:  Many  Gifts,  One  Spirit 


After  Our 
Lord's  vic- 
tory over  evil 
and  injustice, 
proclaimed  and 
sealed  by  his 
resurrection, 
God's  beautiful  plan  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  entered  a new 
phase:  Jesus  returned  to  the  Father 
and  sent  the  Holy  Spirit. 

From  that  first  Pentecost,  and  for 
all  future  ages,  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  be  an  invisible  divine  guide 
for  the  world,  living  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  truly  believe  in  Jesus,  and 
leading  to  God  all  who  sincerely 
seek  Him. 

These  events  are  incredibly  impor- 
tant for  us.  Almighty  God  sent  His 
Son  first,  and  then  His  Holy  Spirit, 
to  show  humanity  the  way  to  happi- 
ness. Have  we  understood  what  this 
means  — or  are  we  missing  out  on 
the  most  important  thing  in  life? 

Moreover,  when  God  freely  gives 
the  gift  of  faith  to  any  person,  as  he 
has  to  us,  he  asks  that  the  message 
of  his  love  and  goodness  be  passed 
on  to  others,  so  that  these  also  might 
come  to  faith.  Are  we  fulfilling  this 
personal  obligation  to  hand  on  the 
good  news  to  others  — or  are  we 
failing  in  our  greatest  responsibility 
to  those  around  us? 


When  the  first  Christians  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost  — with 
"signs  and  wonders"  — they  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
"being  witnesses  of  Jesus  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth".  Their  lives  were 
to  influence  and  change  the  lives  of 
others. 

When  we  received  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  in  Confirmation  — although 
without  any  signs  or  wonders  — we 
too  were  charged  with  that  same  re- 
sponsibility — to  proclaim,  mainly 
by  the  way  we  live,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God.  Our  lives  too,  are  to  be 
a Tight  to  the  world',  to  inspire 
others  to  love  God  and  to  love  one 
another. 

First,  when  we  recognize,  in  faith, 
that  Jesus  is  our  Saviour,  we  must 
sincerely  accept  and  undertake  to 
fulfill  his  standards  in  both  doing 
good  and  avoiding  evil. 

Second,  we  must,  with  increasing 
generosity,  seek  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through- 
out our  lives. 

The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  come  — sometimes  quickly, 
more  often  slowly  — to  all  who  pray 
for  it  with  humility  and  repentance. 
He  will  show  us,  in  agreement  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  the 
proper  way  to  apply  God's  teaching 
to  the  events  or  changing  situations 
in  our  lives.  With  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit,  we  can  know,  in  our 
hearts,  what  God  wants  us  to  do. 

The  Holy  Spirit's  gifts  to  each 
person  are  different  — so,  in  details, 
his  guidance  is  personal  and  individ- 
ual. Nevertheless  it  will  always  lead 
us  to  unity  with  others  in  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 


In  fundamentals,  of  course,  this 
guidance  is  the  same  for  all.  For 
example,  through  the  Holy  Spirit  we 
are  all  being  called,  constantly,  to 
enter  into  a deeper  personal  union 
with  Jesus,  as  the  only  way  to  a full 
Christian  life. 

But  to  enter  into  that  deeper  union 
with  Our  Lord,  there  is  a price  that 
must  be  paid:  we  must  give  up  all 
personal  pleasures,  plans  and  ambi- 
tions that  do  not  fit  in  with  what 
God  wants  in  our  lives.  While  at  first 
we  may  all  hesitate  to  pay  that  price, 
those  who  fail  to  do  so  can  never  be 
more  than  half-hearted  Christians, 
unhappy  and  unfulfilled. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  every  Christian,  as  an  agent 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  a missionary 
wherever  he  or  she  lives,  trying  to 
establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  others. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  every  Christian,  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Church,  is  to  use 
whatever  gifts  he  or  she  has  received 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  lasting 
benefit  of  others. 

The  world  desperately  needs  the 
vision  of  hope  that  can  come  from 
the  lives  of  more  Christians  who  are 
truly  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

May  Pentecost  remind  us  of  God's 
beautiful  undertaking  for  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  and  of  the  part 
assigned  to  us  by  God  Himself. 
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Women  prepare  meal  in  a communal  kitchen, 
inside  a squatters  camp  outside  El  Progreso, 
Peru. 
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He  has  pulled  down 


A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Anthony  Bellagamba,  I.M.C. 


Mary:  Synthesis  of  Opposites 


Mary  is  often  portrayed  as  the 
gentle,  sweet,  meek,  humble, 
obedient  handmaid  of  the  Lord.  And 
yet  she  is  also,  and  even  primarily, 
strong  and  just.  Her  magnificat 
shows  her  as  possibly  the  strong- 
est woman  of  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures.  The  canticle  re- 
veals her  as  the  person  who  looks  at 
history  as  preparation  for  God's 
Kingdom.  She  announces  God's 
judgement  on  all  the  values  which 
oppose  that  Kingdom. 

Mary  is  the  person  who  announ- 
ces the  complete  reversal  of  earthly 
values  in  that  Kingdom,  the  person 
whose  life  dispels  the  delusions  that 
oppose  it.  She  is  the  one  who  an- 
nounces the  three  major  revolutions 
which  must  take  place  in  the  course 
of  human  history,  if  that  Kingdom  of 
her  Son's  is  to  be  a reality.  She 
announces  that  in  this  Kingdom: 

'The  rich  will  be  sent  away  empty 
handed,  the  poor  will  be  satisfied' 
(economic  revolution);  'The  power- 
ful will  be  put  down,  the  lowly  will 
be  elevated'  (political  revolution); 
'The  proud  of  heart  will  be  con- 
founded, the  simple  will  be  exalted' 
(social  revolution). 

How  readily  missioners  can  re- 
spond to  the  thought  of  this  strong 
and  just  Mary.  How  much  comfort 
they  can  take  from  her  view  of  the 
world,  how  much  help  they  will  re- 
ceive in  their  struggles,  how  much 
consolation  in  their  sufferings  for 
the  Kingdom,  and  how  much  strength 
in  their  cross-cultural  ministry.  For 
Mary  heard  Simeon  foretell  a univer- 
sal mission  for  her  Son: 

'He  shall  be  a revealing  light  for  all 
nations,  and  the  glory  of  your  peo- 
ple Israel'.  Mary  heard  Simeon  say 
that  Jesus  will  be:  'A  sign  that  will  be 
opposed,  a sign  of  contradiction'. 


Mary  heard  Simeon  predict  that:  'A 
sword  will  pierce  your  own  soul'. 

Mary  experienced  a journey  into 
Egypt  made  in  haste  and  fear.  She 
lived  in  a foreign  land,  not  knowing 
the  local  language,  cut  off  from 
family  and  from  the  land  and  faith  of 
Israel.  Mary  experienced  pain  and 
fear  as  she  and  Joseph  searched  for 
Jesus  for  three  days.  She  was  unable 
to  grasp  what  was  happening:  why 
Jesus  had  deserted  them;  what 
would  make  a 12  year  old  boy  want 


in  her  need.  Mary  grew  more  and 
more  in  knowledge  about  her  son  in 
the  day-to-day  living,  from  their  life 
together,  from  his  actions,  from  peo- 
ple and  events  around  them. 

Missioners  can  be  closely  associ- 
ated with  Mary  in  this  aspect  of  her 
life.  Missioners  too,  try  to  share 
Mary's  son,  though  they  know  that 
he  is  already  present  wherever  they 
go.  They,  too,  hope  to  possess  and 
to  know  that  son,  and  yet  they  must 
grow  to  understand  him  more  and 


"The  missioner  finds  in  Mary  a perfect 

EXAMPLE  OF  WHAT  HE  OR  SHE  IS  TO  BECOME: 

A PERSON  OF  MANY  CULTURES,  LANGUAGES  AND 
BACKGROUNDS." 


to  engage  learned  teachers  in  discus- 
sion; what  he  meant  by  his  remark, 
"Did  you  not  know  I had  to  be  about 
my  Father's  business?"  Mary  had  to 
let  Jesus  go.  Although  she  was  his 
mother,  she  had  no  real  hold  on 
him.  Mary  pondered  all  these  things 
in  her  heart.  Mary's  pondering 
about  her  Son's  mission,  his  method 
of  work  and  his  means  provides  con- 
solation to  missioners  who  are  never 
sure  about  their  ministry,  or  often 
must  question  their  effectiveness 
and  acceptance. 

Mary  was  part  of  a mystery  supe- 
rior to  herself.  She  carried  a child 
and  nursed  a son  who  was  not  com- 
pletely hers,  as  it  belonged  to  God 
before  it  belonged  to  her.  The  child 
that  Mary  called  her  son  in  effect 
belonged  to  all  and  was  for  all.  Mary 
could  not  remain  in  solitude,  in 
isolation.  God  was  working  through 
her  a plan  that  would  reach  farther 
than  Mary  could  possibly  imagine. 
And  so  she  went  out  in  haste  to 
bring  the  Word  within  her,  as  well 
as  her  own  loving  care,  to  Elizabeth 


more  through  the  eyes  of  others  — 
Catholic,  Christian,  even  members 
of  other  world  religions. 

The  prayerful  contemplation  of 
Mary's  thoughtfulness  at  Cana  and 
her  maternal  insight  into  human 
needs  certainly  refreshes  the  soul  of 
missioners.  Mary's  following  of  the 
Lord  even  when  he  was  insulted  by 
his  own  relatives  helps  missioners  to 
go  on  even  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  Mary's  presence  at  Calvary 
sustains  missioners  who  are  faced 
with  threats,  with  expulsions,  and 
even  with  death.  Mary's  acceptance 
of  the  disciple  John  as  her  son 
nurtures  great  confidence  in  mis- 
sioners toward  Mary  their  mother, 
in  those  hours  when  they  feel 
lonely,  when  they  seem  to  be  strang- 
ers everywhere,  even  in  their  own 
country.  Mary's  presence  at  Pente- 
cost, when  Christianity  was 
presented  for  the  first  time  to  people 
of  all  languages,  cultures  and  back- 
grounds reassures  missioners  who 

Continues  on  p.  16 
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Vlvant  Univeis 


Nezv  dcixvn 


Woman, 
lovely  name 
charged  with  hope. 

Sister, 

word  that  instills  dignity. 

Comrade, 

mother, 

friend, 

beloved. 

So  many  names  for  a being 
with  such  creative  hands, 

a heart  full  of  solidarity, 
a beautiful  voice 
silenced  for  so  many  years 
but  now  willing  to  shout  out 
against  injustice, 
willing  to  sing  of  hope. 

Woman, 
good  friend, 

together  we  dream  of  a new  dawn. 
With  your  experienced  hand 
in  my  new  one, 
let  us  sweep  away  oppression; 
let  us  lovingly  wash 
our  children’s  hungry  faces. 
Woman,  sister,  comrade, 
let  us  together  weave 
a huge  coat 

to  warm  our  old  people. 

Together  let  us  weave 
a patchwork  quilt 
of  love  and  kindness. 


Together,  zvoman, 
let  us,  you  and  I, 
cook  a huge  dinner 
for  all  the  hungry  of  the  world. 
Woman, 
good  friend, 
let  us  dream  together 
of  a new  tomorrow. 

Escario  Sosa  Rodriguez 


The  preceding  was  reprinted  with 
permission  from  Latinamerica  Press, 
a weekly  bulletin  of  news  and  analysis  on 
Latin  America. 
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LETTERS 


Our  Way  Not  Always  Better 


Cultural  Pathology 

Dear  Editor: 

I find  it  ironic  that  in  the  midst  of 
your  March  periodical,  dedicated 
largely  to  the  conservation  ot  the 
rain  forests  in  the  Philippines,  you 
begin  an  article  by  Michael  Ryan 
with  an  anecdote  about  a gardener 
who  says,  "Don't  give  the  Lord  too 
much  credit.  This  place  was  a mess 
when  the  Lord  was  working  it 
alone."  Although  the  article  has 
nothing  to  do  with  gardens  or  the 
"mess",  the  underlying  assumption 
that  the  earth  needs  us  to  function  is 
at  root  one  of  the  attitudes  that  has 
contributed  to  the  very  destruction 
that  you  document.  Our  precise 
challenge  is  to  work  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  earth,  or  the  Lord's  pro- 
cesses, if  you  will,  rather  than 
assuming  our  way  is  better.  Even 
now,  the  enormous  peril  to  many 
species  by  the  destruction  of  rain 
forests  should  make  us  realise  the 
deep  cultural  pathology  that  is  im- 
plied by  the  above  quote. 

Sr.  Anne  Lonergan 
Port  Burwell,  Ontario 

No  Respect 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  just  received  the  March 
edition  of  Scarboro  Missions.  I was 
dismayed  by  the  picture  on  the  back 
cover  of  Pr.  Gervais,  S.P.M.,  celebrat- 
ing Mass. 

The  lack  of  respect  for  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  is  scandalous.  There  is  no 
sign  of  vestments,  not  even  a stole. 
Since  when  is  it  not  necessary  to 
show  some  formality?  And  sitting 
down? 

I hope  he  has  been  rebuked,  and 
that  this  is  not  a sign  that  your  com- 
munity has  been  following  the  path 


of  those  who  are  rejecting  the  Pope 
and  the  Magesterium. 

Margaret  McHugh 
Renfrew,  Ontario 


A 


Lccording  to  the  Brunddand  Report, 
a United  Nations  sponsored  study 
released  in  1987,  only  10  percent  c t( 
Philippine’s  rainforests  remain,  the 
absolute  minimum  required  for  a stable 
ecology.  Over  100,000  hectares  of  forest 
land  has  been  denuded  since  the  mid- 
sixties.  “If  present  trends  continue," 

says  ecologist  Fr.  Sean  McDonough, 
who  works  among  Philippine  tribal 
groups,  the  nation  will  face 
“catastrophe  as  irreversible  as  nuclear 
war  by  the  year  2000."  That  ominous 
date  is  just  twelve  years  away. 


Moving 


Dear  Editor: 

Although  I do  not  really  under- 
stand the  politics  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca, I have  read  a fair  bit  about  the 
dreadful  conditions  under  which  the 
people  live.  I found  A Salvadoran 
Way  of  the  Cross  in  the  February 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  very  mov- 
ing. It  made  me  even  more  aware  of 
the  incredible  suffering  of  so  many 
people  in  Central  America  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

Thank  you  for  remembering  me 
and  all  members  of  my  family  in  the 
prayers  of  Scarboro  Missions.  I,  too, 
remember  all  missionaries  in  my 
daily  prayers. 

Irene  Tanco 
Burnaby,  B.C. 


Dear  Editor: 

I have  just  read  the  March  edition 
of  Scarboro  Missions  from  cover  to 


cover.  Your  magazine  gets  better 
each  issue.  I admire  all  those  work- 
ing in  the  fields  and  if  I could  knock 
fifty  years  from  this  old  carcass.  I'd 
join  them! 

Elizabeth  Tessier 
Thorold,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  enjoyed  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  As  a Canadian  living 
away  from  home  (which  was  Scar- 
borough), I admire  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  and  the 
good  the  people  of  the  organization 
promote.  Recently  an  article,  by  an 
S.F.M.  priest  returning  to  Canada 
from  the  missions  and  seeing  all  the 
"new  cathedrals"  in  which  people 
worship,  really  caught  my  attention. 

Paul  Cudahy 
Gretna,  Louisiana 


Continued  from  p.  14 

today  announce  the  Good  News  in 
ah  countries  and  cultures. 

Mary  is  gentle  and  strong,  sweet 
and  just,  virgin  and  mother,  insight- 
ful and  wondering,  human  and  very 
close  to  the  divinity.  She  is  a syn- 
thesis of  opposites  and  a 
combination  of  contrasting  aspects. 
And  so  is  the  missioner.  He/she 
finds  in  Mary  a perfect  example  of 
what  a missioner  is  supposed  to 
become:  a person  of  many  cultures, 
languages  and  backgrounds. 

Mary  also  embodies  in  herself  the 
qualities  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Missioners  too,  ought  to 
personify  in  their  lives  the  qualities 
of  both  sexes,  in  order  to  become 
more  credible  and  acceptable,  sen- 
sitive to  all  that  speaks  to  the 
human,  all  that  reflects  the  human 
and  all  that  carries  the  human  in 
itself. 


_ 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Africa 


The  Gospel  and  the  culture  of 
Kenya 

Pope  John  Paul  II  noted  in  his 
address  to  the  Kenyan  bishops  on 
their  ad  limina  visit  to  Rome  that  the 
seminaries  of  their  country  were  full. 
This,  he  said,  was  "a  gift  for  the 
whole  Church",  but  it  called  for  care 
in  the  "selection  and  formation  of 
candidates":  however  urgent  the 
needs  of  a diocese,  in  the  selection  of 
seminarians  necessary  standards 
must  always  be  maintained. 

The  Pope  spelt  out  what  he  meant 
by  inculturation:  it  was  'incarnating' 
the  Gospel  in  the  culture  of  the 
people.  It  was  not,  he  said,  "the 
simple  assimilation  of  local  customs, 
expressions  or  outlooks  into  the  life 
of  the  Church".  Inculturation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  very  power  of  the 
Gospel  to  transform,  purify  and  ele- 
vate the  genius  and  values  of  every 
culture,  he  said:  "once  the  elements 
of  a particular  culture  are  seen  truly 
to  conform  to  the  revealed  message 
they  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
worship,  life  and  ministry  of  the 
ecclesial  community".  ( The  Tablet). 


Brazil 


Bishops,  Sarney  Clash  Over 
Corruption 

razil's  Roman  Catholic  bishops  re- 
cently issued  a strongly  worded 
protest  against  official  corruption, 
sparking  a controversy  that  came  to 
involve  President  Jose'  Sarney  him- 
self. 


A late  January  statement  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Brazilian 
Bishops  (CNBB)  declared  that  cor- 
ruption "remains  unpunished,  pro- 
tected by  a tolerance  that  borders  on 
connivance,"  and  added  that  "the 
deterioration  comes  from  the  very 
top." 

The  document's  publication  has 
led  to  numerous  accusations  of  irreg- 
ularities in  the  use  of  government 
funds,  some  involving  members  of 
President  Sarney's  immediate  family. 
It  coincided  with  reports  of  fraudu- 
lent practices  in  the  constituent 
assembly,  which  is  currently  in 
session  in  Brasilia. 

Stung  by  the  bishops'  statement, 
Sarney  replied  with  a handwritten 
letter  to  CNBB  president  Dom  Luci- 
ano Mendes  de  Almeida.  He  called 
attention  to  the  recent  bank  scandal 
involving  the  Vatican,  arguing  that 
the  1982  collapse  of  the  Banco  Am- 
brosiano  could  not  justify  accusa- 


tions of  criminal  involvement  on  the 
part  of  top  church  officials. 

Sarney  added  that  the  government 
was  open  to  any  inquiry  the  church 
wanted  to  carry  out,  and  pledged 
that  he  would  personally  do  all  he 
could  to  uncover  the  facts.  Nothing 
is  more  dangerous  than  vague  accu- 
sations, he  said:  the  bishops'  state- 
ment should  have  cited  specific  cases 
and  identified  those  believed  re- 
sponsible for  abuses. 

Justice  Minister  Paulo  Brossard 
took  a more  aggressive  line,  chal- 
lenging the  bishops  to  come  up  with 
the  names  of  corrupt  officials  and 
promising  to  act  immediately  against 
those  responsible.  "Suppose  we 
started  talking  about  corruption  in 
the  church  and  failed  to  give  the 
names  of  the  priests  involved?"  he 
asked. 

Bishop  Mendes  replied  with  a note 
proposing  the  creation  of  a high- 
level  democratically  chosen  commis- 
sion to  look  into  corruption  charges. 
In  a meeting  with  Sarney,  Mendes 
reportedly  denied  that  the  bishops' 
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document  was  meant  as  a criticism 
of  the  president  or  his  government. 

On  his  way  out  of  the  meeting, 
Mendes  was  asked  about  relations 
between  the  church  and  the  govern- 
ment. "Church  and  state  always  have 
much  in  common  when  both  seek  to 
better  the  people's  situation,"  he  re- 
plied. ( Latinamerica  Press). 


Japan 


Asian  Workers  Face  Problems 

Foreign  workers  from  other  Asian 
countries  get  about  half  the  pay 
that  Japanese  receive,  according  to  a 
team  organized  by  Japan's  Labour 
Ministry  to  study  foreign  workers' 
problems. 

Most  Asian  workers  are  hired  as 
unskilled  labour,  in  violation  of  the 
legal  prohibition  against  the  employ- 
ment of  foreigners  for  work  in  this 
category.  The  increasing  number  of 
workers  from  other  Asian  countries 
has  led  the  government  to  consider 
amendments  to  laws  governing  the 
employment  of  aliens. 

The  team  noted  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  employers  hiring  for- 
eigners illegally.  It  attributed  the 
increase  to  the  rising  value  of  the 
yen  and  the  desire  of  many  compa- 
nies to  internationalize  its  labour 
force. 

The  problems  faced  by  Japayukisan 
(the  term  given  to  foreign  Asian 
labourers,  including  Koreans  born  in 
Japan)  were  discussed  by  more  than 
200  persons  who  met  last  December 
at  the  Pacific  Asian  Research  Centre. 
(Asia  Focus). 


Catholic  organizations  listed  by  the 

FBI  in  the  United  States  as  being 
opposed  to  the  administration's 
policy  in  Central  America  have  com- 
plained of  violation  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  What  began  as  a probe 
some  five  years  ago  into  the  Com- 
mittee in  Solidarity  with  the  People 
of  El  Salvador  (CISPES)  grew  into  an 
investigation  of  hundreds  of 
individuals  and  groups  including 
orders  of  nuns,  parishes  and  a Mil- 
waukee food  programme.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  FBI,  William  Sessions,  said 
the  probe  "was  not  properly 
directed"  in  all  instances. 

The  New  York-based  Centre  for 
Constitutional  Rights  obtained  files 
on  the  organizations  under  investi- 
gation, under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  Many  of  the  1,200 
pages  released  were  blacked  out,  but 
the  Maryknoll  Sisters  and  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  of  the  Union  were  among 
those  listed  as  having  connections 
with  CISPES.  One  nun  said  she  was 
aware  of  photographs  having  been 
taken  of  nuns  taking  part  in  demon- 
strations. Parishes  which  offered 
sanctuary  to  refugees  from  El  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala  are  also  listed  in 
the  documents.  ( The  Tablet). 


An  ad  hoc  committee  preparing 

plans  for  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
posed Mission  Society  of  Thailand 
has  recommended  that  the  Bishops' 
Conference  of  Thailand  (BCT)  urge 
prayers  for  its  success. 

The  committee  expects  to  present 
more  concrete  proposals  to  the  BCT 
at  its  second  meeting  in  August  1988, 
after  getting  feedback  from  various 
sectors  of  the  Church  in  Thailand. 
Members  asked  that  prayers  be  said 
in  all  churches,  convents,  seminaries 
and  Catholic  schools  and  homes  in 
Thailand,  for  guidance  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  success  for  the 
undertaking  by  the  Church  in 
Thailand.  (Asia  Focus). 

Fifteen  thousand  Brazilian  families 

are  illegally  occupying  the  farms  of 
large  landowners  to  force  the 
government  to  help  landless  peas- 
ants, said  Regina  Camargo,  a 
Brazilian  agronomist  who  works  in 
northeastern  Brazil.  Except  for  the 
ongoing  encampments,  she  said  the 
land  reform  movement  is  largely  at  a 
'standstill'.  Camargo  said  the  Brazil- 
ian government  reneged  on  promi- 
ses to  give  land  to  300,000  families 
because  of  pressure  from  large 
landowners.  (Catholic  Trends). 

Theological  Education  in  China. 

Theological  education  has  been  a 
major  emphasis  of  the  Church  in 
China  during  its  reconstruction 
period.  Now  after  six  years,  594 
students  are  being  trained  in  ten 
theological  centres  around  the 
country.  One  hundred  students  have 
graduated  and  will  minister  to  the 
three  to  five  million  Chinese  Protes- 
tants. (Mission  Intercom). 
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IN  FOCUS 


Land:  In  Whose  Hands? 


Who  Has  Plenty? 

Of  all  the  land  in  the  world  which 
can  be  owned,  nearly  three 
quarters  is  controlled  by  just  2.5%  of 
all  landowners. 

Percentage  of  land  belonging  to 
top  10%  of  landowners: 


Barbados 95% 


Guatemala  76%  I 


ESSSSHIi 


• In  Brazil  just  2%  of  the  country's  land- 
owners  hold  60%  of  the  arable  land. 

• In  Paraguay  just  1%  of  landowners  own 
80%  of  the  land. 

• In  the  UK  just  1%  of  the  population 
owns  52%  of  the  land. 

The  Landless 

More  than  half  the  rural  popula- 
tion in  the  Third  World  are 
landless  - and  their  numbers  are 
growing. 


Rural  households  that  have  no  or 
practically  no  land. 


Guatemala 

85% 

Bolivia 

85% 

Indonesia  (Java) 

85% 

Philippines  78% 


Sri  Lanka  77% 

Bangladesh  75%  I 


Who  Sows? 

Women  grow  75%  of  Africa's  food. 

They  constitute  more  than  80% 
of  farmers  in  Mali,  Liberia,  Ivory 
Coast,  Cameroon,  Botswana,  Malawi 
and  Tanzania. 

Small  farmers  in  Colombia  own 
just  a quarter  of  the  farm  land  but 
produce  two-thirds  of  the  total 
agricultural  output.  However  it  is  the 
larger  farmers  who  receive  develop- 
ment aid  from  the  World  Bank,  the 
major  funder  of  agriculture  in  the 
world. 

Most  people  who  toil  on  the  land 
have  none  of  their  own: 

• In  Bangladesh  75%  of  agricultural 
workers  are  landless,  while  in  Brazil  the 
figure  is  70%. 

Who  Reaps? 

Multinational  corporations  are  re- 
aping increasingly  fat  profits 
from  agribusiness  in  the  Third 
World.  Some  own  huge  tracts  of 
land: 


In  Brazil  the  military  regime  during 
the  1960s  and  1970s  granted  king- 
dom-sized concessions,  of  several 
million  acres  each,  to  multi-national 
corporations  such  as  Volkswagen, 
Mitsubishi,  Liquigas,  King  Ranch 
and  Swift  Armour.  These  were  used 
to  provide  pasture  grass  for  cattle 
destined  for  the  beef  export  market. 

In  1980  Ghana  granted  Firestone 
Rubber  USA  24,000  hectares  of 
prime  agricultural  land  to  create  one 
of  the  largest  private  plantations  in 
the  world. 

Who  Squats? 

About  half  the  people  living  in  the 
Third  World  have  no  secure 
home. 

• In  Yaounde,  Cameroon,  80%  of  the 
people  live  in  illegal  squatter  settle- 
ments. 

• In  Manila,  Philippines,  only  127c  of  the 
capital's  population  can  afford  to  buy  or 
rent  a legal  house  or  flat  on  the  open 
market. 

• In  Bombay,  India,  between  100,000  and 
500,000  people  live  on  the  pavements. 

• In  Mexico  City,  607c  of  the  population 
live  in  illegal  shanty  towns. 

But  homelessness  and  squatting 
are  growing  in  the  West  too: 

• Two  million  people  are  estimated  to  be 
homeless  in  the  UK.  And  in  London, 
there  are  an  estimated  30,000  squatters. 

• An  estimated  100,000  are  homeless  in 
Canada. 

• In  New  York  city  alone  there  are 
60-80,000  homeless  people. 

• In  Australia  40,000  are  homeless,  with 
a further  60,000  on  the  verge  of  home- 
lessness. An  estimated  77c  of  these  are 
squatters. 

( Source : New  Internationalist.) 
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Scarboro  Missions:  Fr.  Dionisio,  a 
great  deal  of  your  work  in  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  is  with  the 
people  of  the  interior  communities, 
those  areas  outside  Itacoatiara 
which  are  largely  inaccessible  ex- 
cept by  boat.  What  are  some  of  the 
problems  faced  by  people  in  these 
interior  communities? 

Fr.  Dionisio:  The  large  majority  of 
people  are  subsistence  farmers  and 
fishermen.  Fish  is  a basic  foodstuff 
to  these  communities.  It  is  what  they 
rely  on  and  what  they  need  to 
survive.  Over  the  past  eight  or  nine 
years,  the  fish  stocks  in  many  areas 
have  been  depleted  by  outside 
trawlers,  boats  owned  and  operated 
by  large  companies.  Their  method  of 
fishing  is  predatory  in  the  sense  that 
they  respect  no  laws  in  either  the 
type  of  fish  they  catch  or  the  meth- 
ods used  to  catch  them.  Their 
purpose  is  to  clean  out  the  area  of 
fish.  Nature  is  being  destroyed.  To 
give  one  example:  Arari  was  once 


The  land  question  has  become  a pastoral  priority  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 
Fr.  Omar  Dixon,  S.F.M.,  and  parishioners.  Urucara,  Brazil. 


famous  for  the  pirarucu,  a large  and 
very  beautiful  tropical  fish.  Today  it's 
rare  to  find  these  fish.  They  have 
been  caught  by  outside  interests  and 
exported  to  the  south  of  Brazil  or  to 
foreign  markets. 

This  overfishing  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  rural  farmer  is 
not  looked  upon  by  our  society  as 
having  much  value.  The  few  crops 
he  does  grow,  once  harvested,  must 
be  transported  to  market  at  exorbi- 
tant rates,  costs  he  has  no  control 
over  whatsoever.  He  arrives  in  the 
city  and  is  told,  "This  is  the  price 
you  are  to  receive  for  your  farina, 
mandioca  or  cocoa."  Organization 
through  the  farmers'  union  has 
helped  the  farmer  fight  for  this  rec- 
ognition but  more  needs  to  be  done. 


Rural  education  is  in  a terrible 
state.  Youth  here  are  being  short- 
changed when  it  comes  to  education. 
Teachers  are  poorly  paid  and  schools 
are  ill  equipped.  The  result  of  such 
neglect  is  a whole  generation  of 
students  — from  pre-school  to  the 
end  of  primary  school  — who  are 
practically  illiterate.  It  is  another  ex- 
ample of  how  the  rural  farmer  is  not 
valued  by  society. 

The  health  of  the  people  in  the 
interior  communities  also  suffers. 
The  few  medical  posts  which  do 
exist  are  maintained  principally  by 
the  Prelacy.  Those  who  do  have 
medical  training  are  poorly  paid 


elow  is  a fea- 
ture interview 
with  Fr  Dionisio, 
a Brazilian  priest 
who  works  with 
other  Scarboro 
missioners  in  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas,  Brazil. 
Fr.  Dionisio  speaks  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  small  farmer  in  his  struggle 
for  land  and  of  the  church's  involvement 
in  this  issue.  Whether  in  western 
Canada  or  the  Philippines  (see  A Global 
Parish,  p.  6)  land  is  a problem  of  global 
significance  and  consequence. 


Wight  of  Brazil’s  small  farmer 
taken  up  by  church. 
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Poster  sponsored  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Human  Rights  reads: 
"Whose  side  are  you  on?"  and  contrasts 
the  Latifundiaros  (large  landowners)  and 
the  possieros  (small  farmers  who  have  no 
title  to  their  land). 


which  forces  them  to  work  at  some- 
thing else  to  survive.  Medicines  are 
in  short  supply  except  during  elec- 
tions. When  people  do  get  sick  it's  a 
difficult  journey  to  get  from  their 
community  to  the  Amazon  and  on  to 
Itacoatiara.  Often  it's  a race  between 
life  and  death.  It's  not  uncommon  for 
people  to  die  while  trying  to  get  to 
Itacoatiara  where  medical  help  can 
be  found. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Tensions  over 
land  throughout  Brazil  have  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  Small 
farmers  have  been  dispossessed  of 
their  land  as  outside  interests  swal- 
low up  huge  tracts  of  land  to 
produce  crops  for  export.  How  does 
this  affect  the  small  farmer? 

Fr.  Dionisio : How  land  is  used  and  by 
whom  is  of  course  a major  problem 
for  both  the  small  farmer  and  coun- 
try. Title  to  land  is  one  issue.  Many 
of  the  people  in  the  interior  commu- 
nities have  no  title  to  the  land  they 
work.  Known  as  posseiros,  they  have 
little  hope  of  obtaining  title  to  such 
land.  They  are  in  a sense  tolerated.  It 
has  been  that  way  for  years.  Land 
which  is  available  is  miles  inland  and 
inaccessible  by  boat  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  get  their  produce  out. 
There  is,  however,  land  which  is 
available  but  is  not  being  used  by 
anyone.  As  soon  as  someone  begins 
to  work  this  land  an  owner  will 
appear  to  remove  the  farmer.  The 
land  problem  is  growing  more  se- 
rious as  land  is  becoming  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a few  who 
have  the  power,  the  political  connec- 
tions, the  money  to  buy,  to  move  in 
and  take  over  large  areas  of  land. 


Scarboro  Missions:  In  1972,  the  peo- 
ple of  Sta.  Teresinha,  a small 
farming  town,  were  attacked  and 
forced  off  their  land.  The  local 
bishop,  Pedro  Casaldaliga  of  Sao 
Felix  de  Araguia  was  accused  of 
being  a communist  for  his  support 
of  the  small  farmer.  How  was  this  a 
turning  point  in  the  church's  in- 
volvement in  the  land  question? 

Fr.  Dionisio:  The  attack  on  Sta. 
Teresinha  resulted  when  large  com- 
panies moved  into  the  area  with  the 
purpose  of  turning  the  whole  area 
into  one  huge  farm  ( latifundio ). 

When  I say  huge  I literally  mean 
thousands  and  thousands  of  hec- 
tares. Those  who  lived  on  the  land 
or  along  the  highways  or  river  were 
completely  ignored.  In  Sta.  Teresin- 
ha, for  example,  the  company  moved 
in  and  practically  levelled  the  town 
with  its  bulldozers  to  try  to  dislodge 
the  farmers.  The  company,  with  the 
support  of  government  troops  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  town's 
hospital.  The  people  organized  and 
in  doing  so  came  up  against  this 
whole  mass  of  capital  and  power. 
Bishop  Casaldaliga  supported  the 
people  in  their  struggle  to  keep  their 
land.  His  own  home  was  invaded 
and  ransacked.  He  was  labelled  a 
communist.  From  that  moment  on 
the  people  began  to  organize  around 
the  land  issue.  The  church  has  raised 
its  voice  on  the  side  of  the  small 
farmer. 

Scarboro  Missions:  How  has  the 
church  responded  to  the  plight  of 
the  small  farmer? 


Fr.  Dionisio:  Within  the  national  con- 
ference of  bishops  there  was  estab- 
lished in  1975  the  Land  Pastoral 
Commission.  A group  of  bishops 
from  here  in  the  Amazon  Basin 
began  to  organize  when  they  saw 
the  violence  which  resulted  when 
companies  moved  in  and  bought 
huge  areas,  literally  thousands  and 
thousands  of  hectares.  The  produce 
from  these  farms  was  not  for  domes- 
tic consumption  but  often  for  export. 
People  on  these  lands  were  often 
forcibly  removed  — their  homes  and 
crops  destroyed;  many  were  killed. 
Out  of  this  experience  the  church 
came  to  recognize  the  problem  and 
established  the  Land  Pastoral  Com- 
mission. The  church  answered  as  a 
force  to  help  the  small  farmers  ar- 
ticulate their  cause,  to  unite  and 
publicize  their  plight.  Rooted  in 
faith,  it  has  helped  the  farmer  to 
recognize  his  dignity  as  a person 
and  as  a farmer  who  has  a right  to 
stay  on  the  land. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  has  been 
the  impact  on  the  church  in  its 
opting  for  the  small  farmer? 

Fr.  Dionisio:  In  1985,  the  Land  Pas- 
toral Commission  celebrated  its 
tenth  anniversary.  The  first  ten  years 
have  been  important  ones  for  the 
church.  The  church  has  discovered  a 
new  way  to  be  church  in  the  sense  of 
inserting  itself  as  an  institution,  as  a 
faith  movement,  into  the  reality  of  a 
suffering  people.  It  has  been  a con- 
version for  the  church.  Those  in- 
volved in  the  land  question  are  not 
working  from  the  top  down  or  from 
the  outside  in.  Rather,  the  church 
has  become  part  of  this  whole  move- 
ment of  people  and  have  joined  with 
the  dispossessed  farmer  in  search  of 
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"The  church  has  come  to  recognize  in  the 

FARMER  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GOD  SUFFERING,  THE 

PEOPLE  OF  God  being  despoiled  of  their 

RIGHTS  AS  A PEOPLE." 


his  rights  - in  search  of  life!  The 
church  has  come  to  recognize  in  the 
farmer  the  people  of  God  suffering, 
the  people  of  God  being  despoiled  of 
their  rights  as  a people.  In  doing  so 
the  church  has  come  to  grips  with 
the  persecution  and  injustice  per- 
petuated by  the  system.  This  opting 
for  the  small  farmer  has  converted 
the  church. 

Scarboro  Missions:  According  to  the 
Land  Pastoral  Commission,  how 
many  small  farmers  are  there  in 
Brazil? 

Fr.  Dionisio:  There  are  some  12  mil- 
lion families  whom  we  refer  to  as 
landless  farmers.  Among  this 
number  many  would  be  without  any 
land  at  all.  Others  would  possess 
land  but  would  not  have  legal  title  to 
this  land.  Many  who  do  have  title  to 
their  land  have  been  expelled  from  it 
by  large  landowners  or  companies. 
It's  not  uncommon  for  these  land- 
owners  or  companies  to  hire  their 
own  private  army  to  force  people  off 
their  land. 

Scarboro  Missions:  The  government 
of  Jose  Sarney  has  spoken  of 
agrarian  reform  as  being  a priority 
for  his  administration.  What  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  this  area? 

Fr.  Dionisio : The  pivotal  question  for 
the  government  when  it  speaks  of 
land  reform  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
willing  to  give  land  to  those  who 
have  no  land.  Often  the  government 
has  given  title  to  people  who  have 
worked  the  land  for  years.  In  other 
words  the  government  is  giving  land 
to  people  who  already  have  land  and 
is  calling  this  land  reform.  There  is 
much  talk  of  land  reform  but  those 
who  control  the  latifundios  continue 


to  lobby  for  the  status  quo.  The  small 
farmer  and  farmer's  organizations 
are  up  against  groups  which  are 
highly  organized  both  politically  and 
economically  and  who  exert  constant 
pressure  on  the  government  and  its 
ministers.  Many  have  lost  faith  in 
the  government  and  are  wary  of  its 
promises. 

When  the  government  speaks  of 
land  reform  in  the  state  of  Amazo- 
nas, for  example,  the  government 
refuses  to  be  specific  when  it  comes 
to  particular  cases.  The  government 
thus  far  has  been  unwilling  to  iden- 
tify those  companies  which  control 
these  massive  tracts  of  land;  com- 
panies like  Volkswagen  in  Para,  or 
Madeira  Nacional  (National  Wood 
Company)  which  owns  four  million 
hectares  of  land.  Identifying  these 
companies  would  be  an  important 
first  step. 

Scarboro  Missions:  The  government 
has  spoken  of  the  need  to  establish 
in  each  state  a commission  to  coordi- 
nate agrarian  reform.  What  impact 
will  this  have  on  the  farmer? 

Fr.  Dionisio:  Each  commission  is 
made  up  of  three  farmers,  three 
large  landowners,  and  three  people 
connected  with  the  government:  one 
from  INCRA,  a national  land  com- 
pany established  to  divide  land;  and 
two  others.  When  a decision  is  re- 
quired, what  usually  happens  is  that 
six  of  the  nine  members  vote  against 
the  small  farmer.  You  have  six 
powerful  people  saying  "We  can't 
touch  this  farm  because  it  belongs  to 
so  and  so."  This  is  the  agrarian 
reform  proposed  by  Sarney's  govern- 
ment. It's  not  working  at  present  and 
is  unlikely  to  work  in  the  future. 


Scarboro  Missions:  What  has  been 
the  farmer's  response  to  this  situa- 
tion? 

Fr.  Dionisio:  From  my  point  of  view  it 
will  be  the  farmers  themselves  who 
will  be  the  true  agrarian  reformers. 
Many  have  given  up  talking  and 
have  entered  disputed  land  by  the 
thousands.  It  is  a peaceful  occupa- 
tion while  they  wait  for  the 
government  to  do  something.  Others 
have  picketed  government  offices  or 
set  up  blockades  into  land  in  dis- 
pute. The  government  is  no  longer 
believed  by  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  fighting  for  their  land. 

As  the  government  vacillates,  large 
landowners  will  continue  to  have  the 
upper  hand.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  landowners  are  setting  up  pri- 
vate armies,  mercenaries  who  will 
protect  by  force  their  interests.  The 
Union  of  Rural  Democratic  Farmers 
(UDR),  a right  wing  organization 
established  by  the  large  landowners 
is  one  such  group  which  has  been 
mounting  a war  against  those  calling 
for  genuine  land  reform. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Are  you  saying 
the  situation  has  reached  the  point 
of  violence  and  bloodshed? 

Fr.  Dionisio:  Really,  there  is  unde- 
clared war  at  the  present  time.  Many 
people  have  lost  their  lives  — poor 
farmers,  rural  leaders,  leaders  of 
farmers'  union,  priests,  sisters  and 
other  church  workers.  At  the  present 
rate,  there  are  two  people  who  die 
each  week  because  of  land.  The 
government's  continued  inaction  will 
only  lead  to  an  intensification  of  the 
conflict  until  it  is  forced  to  act. 

The  preceding  interview  was  conducted 
and  translated  from  Portuguese  by  Fr. 
Mike  O'Kane,  S.F.M. 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Tom  Walsh 

A Home  Remedy 


Recently  in 
December,  I 
1|H  travelled  from 

Panama  to  the  is- 
I land  of  Dominica 
to  participate  in 
■H  an  evaluation  of 
a local  development  agency.  After 
island  hopping  across  the  Caribbean 
for  18  hours,  I finally  arrived  at  Mel- 
ville airport  in  Dominica  just  as  the 
Canadian  armed  forces  were  unload- 
ing an  ambulance  from  a Hercules 
cargo  plane  and  handing  out  'Proud 
to  be  Canadian'  decals  to  the  curious 
locals.  This  smart-looking  vehicle 
had  been  donated  by  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  to  the 
local  Princess  Margaret  Hospital. 

After  heavy  rains  in  Puerto  Rico 
forced  my  flight  to  be  cancelled,  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  on  a small, 
local  plane  for  the  ongoing  flight  to 
Dominica.  Unfortunately  however, 
my  suitcase  didn't  arrive,  so  I 
headed  into  Roseau,  the  capital  of 
the  island,  with  only  my  small  bag  of 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

• by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
and  thinking  about  your  role  as  a 
missionary  in  today's  world 

• by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

• by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
to  a friend  or  relative.  A one  year 
subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years  is 
$9.00 


documents  for  the  work  ahead. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  my 
hosts  were  kind  enough  to  lend  me  a 
bathing  suit  and  invite  me  to  a beach 
'jump  up'  which  the  cricket  club  was 
having.  Sometime  during  the  after- 
noon I ate  a foul  piece  of  meat  and 
awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  abdominal  pains. 

Monday,  being  the  first  day  of 
work,  I felt  it  important  to  be  pres- 
ent. I put  on  the  clothes  I arrived 
wearing  which  were  washed  the  pre- 
vious evening  and  bravely  headed 
for  the  office  of  the  development 
agency.  After  having  excused  myself 
from  the  meeting  a couple  of  times 
and  still  feeling  badly  I decided  to  go 
out  and  try  to  get  some  medication. 

In  a small  tumbledown  wooden 
shop,  I stopped  at  the  doorway, 
entered  and  asked  for  a ginger  ale  to 
drink.  The  elderly,  white-haired  lady 
that  served  me  noticed  my  bad  state 
and  we  began  to  talk.  Within  a short 
time  she  had  made  me  a strong 


• by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal 

□ New  Subscription 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 


ginger  tea  suggesting  that  1 drink  it 
as  hot  as  possible.  After  taking  the 
tea,  I began  to  perspire  heavily  and 
within  ten  minutes  my  strength  had 
come  back.  Feeling  like  a new  per- 
son, I thanked  her  for  her  kindness 
and  the  home  remedy.  She  re- 
sponded by  pressing  a piece  of 
ginger  root  into  my  hand  recom- 
mending that  if  I did  not  feel  com- 
pletely cured  to  have  another  cup  of 
tea  at  noon  hour. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  three  days 
later  my  lost  bag  arrived,  and  from 
then  on  everything  else  on  the  trip 
went  without  a hitch. 

Tom  Walsh  is  a lay  associate  missioner 
with  Scarboro  Missions.  Tom  is  cur- 
rently the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Inter-American  Cooperative  Institute  in 
Panama  City,  Panama.  There  he  makes 
his  home  with  his  wife  Julia  and  three 
children. 
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Eric  Wheater,  Asakusa,  Tokyo 


“ ur  Christian 

1 vision  envis- 
ages a pro- 
found  renew- 
al which  must  affect  our 
people,  our  culture  and 
our  land.  It  challenges 
us  to  live  once  again  in 
harmony  with  God's  cre- 
ation. The  vision  of 
caring  for  the  Earth  and 
living  in  harmony  with 
it  can  guide  us  as,  to- 
gether, we  use  our 
ingenuity  and  many 
gifts  to  heal  our 
wounded  country.” 

Bishops  of  the 
Philippines 
January  1988 


Perspectives  on  a 
Global  Land  Disorder 
— inside 


Help  us  announce  the  Good  News 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the 
building  of  the  Kingdom  and  would  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  for  information  on: 


□ Priesthood 

□ Lay  Missionary 

Name 

Address 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions 

2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario 

M1M1M4 


Town/City 

Prov. 

Code 

Age 

Education 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Young,  S.F.M. 


While  driving  with  a friend  one 
day  through  a small  village  in 
Guyana,  South  America,  we 
passed  a mosque,  a place  of  wor- 
ship and  heard  a devout  Muslim 
shouting  from  the  minaret  in  a 
very  loud  voice.  My  friend  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "The  way  that  man 
is  shouting  you  would  think  that 
God  is  deaf."  Actually,  the  man 
was  shouting  in  Arabic,  not  to  God 
but  to  Muslims  to  come  and  pray. 
We  are  all  called  to  pray  and  we 
can  say  it  is  a combination  of 
human  effort  and  God's  gift. 

Prayer  can  be  described  in  many 
ways,  but  for  a simple  definition 
we  can  say  it  is  speaking  and 
listening  to  God.  As  we  speak  and 
listen  to  God  we  form  a relation- 
ship and  union  with  our  Creator. 


On  Prayer 


Today  there  are  many  forms  of 
prayer.  We  could  say  that  they  are 
old  forms  in  new  labels.  For  exam- 
ple, the  guitar  may  speak  to  some 
people  more  than  the  church 
organ.  Mantras  or  short  prayers 
seem  to  get  more  notice  than  the 
rosary.  Prayer  groups  are  still  very 
popular.  These  items  are  new 
forms  of  worship  and  prayer.  Not 
everyone  has  accepted  them. 

There  are  many  devotees  of  organ 
music.  The  majority  of  Catholics 
are  still  more  familiar  with  the 
rosary  than  the  Jesus  prayer  or  any 
mantras.  These  attitudes  represent 
more  traditional  forms  of  prayer. 

Forms  vary,  and  the  more  they 
change  the  more  they  are  the 
same.  Most  forms  follow  the  laws 
of  human  conversation.  In  ordi- 
nary discourse  you  listen  to  the 
other,  you  reflect,  you  respond  and 
finally  you  enjoy  the  other's  shar- 
ing. This  pattern  is  initiated  in 
prayer. 

Today,  some  authors  who  write 
about  prayer  describe  prayer  as 
wasting  time  — a listening  or  wait- 
ing with  hands  open  to  receive, 
experiencing  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  Prayer  is  a process  of  many 
acts,  but  one  usually  predomi- 
nates. Some  types  of  prayer  are 
less  rational;  feelings  take  over. 
Some  want  to  dance  before  the 
Lord  as  David  did  before  the  Ark. 
Others  pray  in  tongues. 

There  are  two  signs  of  grace  in 
today's  world.  They  are  the  hunger 


for  prayer  and  hunger  for  peace 
and  justice.  There  must  be  a con- 
sideration of  these  two  activities  in 
the  Christian  life.  Faith  without 
works  is  dead.  Prayer  without  in- 
volvement is  suspect.  We  must 
unite  these  two  hungers  into  one 
to  reveal  God.  I firmly  believe  that 
prayer  cannot  thrive  without  social 
consciousness.  Prophets  as  old  as 
Amos  and  as  modern  as  Thomas 
Merton  have  clearly  stated  this 
fact. 

Which  of  the  many  forms  are 
best  for  you?  They  are  the  prayer 
forms  that  are  comfortable  for  you; 
that  best  express  your  sentiments 
and  aspirations;  that  are  authentic 
and  genuine  for  you.  They  are 
prayer;  the  Floly  Spirit  is  praying 
within  you. 

In  the  same  way  the  Spirit  also 
comes  to  help  us,  weak  as  we  are. 
"For  when  we  cannot  choose 
words  in  order  to  pray  properly, 
the  Spirit  himself  expresses  our 
plea  in  a way  that  would  never  be 
put  into  words,  and  God  who 
knows  everything  in  our  hearts 
knows  perfectly  well  what  he 
means,  and  that  the  pleas  of  the 
saints  expressed  by  the  Spirit  are 
according  to  the  mind  of  God" 
(Romans  8:26-7). 
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Scarboro  — Lynch 


Gathering  of  Latin  America’s 
bishops  in  1968  ushered  in  an 
historic  shift  in  church’s 
pastoral  priorities 
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"(At  Medellin)  we  discovered  that  poverty 

IS  NOT  SOMETHING  THAT  EXISTS  BY  CHANCE. 

There  is  poverty  in  Latin  America  because 

THERE  IS  INSTITUTIONALIZED  INJUSTICE." 


Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M., 
at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  October  1987. 

Scarboro  Missions:  In  October 
1968,  the  Bishops  of  Latin  America 
met  at  Medellin,  Colombia.  Was 
this  the  first  meeting  on  a 
continental  level? 

Archbishop  Pires : The  first  time  rep- 
resentatives of  National  Episcopal 
Conferences  in  Latin  America 
came  together  was  in  1955  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  International  Eucharistic 
Congress.  CELAM  ( Conferencia 
Episcopal  de  America  Latina)  was 
born  there. 

Scarboro  Missions:  How  did 
Medellin  come  about? 

Pires:  Medellin  was  something  that 
was  talked  about  during  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council.  The  Latin 
American  Bishops  felt  a need  to 
define  and  apply  the  themes  of 
Vatican  II  to  our  continent.  A new 
understanding  of  the  church  and 
its  mission  was  arising  at  Vatican 
II.  They  were  universal  themes. 

We  had  to  apply  them  to  Latin 
America.  The  idea  began  to  grow 


"The  vast  majority,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  church  in  Latin  America 
is  made  up  of  the  poor."  Squatter's  camp, 
El  Progreso,  Peru. 


An  Interview  with  Dom  Jose 
Maria  Pires 


The  following  is  a feature  interview 
with  Jose  Maria  Pires,  Archbishop  of 
Joao  Pessou,  Partba  State  in  the  north- 
east of  Brazil.  Of  African  descent, 
Archbishop  Pires  was  ordained  bishop 
in  1957  and  has  been  archbishop  since 
1966.  He  is  the  author  o/From  the 
Periphery  to  the  Centre  and  is  a 
leader  in  the  Black  movement  in 
Brazil.  He  is  known  popularly  as  Dom 
'Zumbi' , after  a black  who  was  mar- 
tyred for  his  efforts  to  emancipate  the 
black  slave  during  the  War  of 
Palmares. 

Archbishop  Pires  was  interviewed  by 


Transformed 


and  become  clearer.  The  organiza- 
tional aspect  of  the  conference 
took  place  after  Vatican  II.  Pope 
Paul  VI  approved  the  idea.  He  was 
present  at  the  opening  session  and 
gave  the  conference  his  full 
support. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  would 
you  say  were  the  main  issues  or 
themes  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  discussed  at  Medellin? 

Pircs:  The  central  point  at  the 


"The  perspective  of  the  poor  and 

LIBERATION THESE  ARE  THE  STARTING  POINTS 

from  which  Medellin  calls  the  church 

(LAITY,  PRIESTS  AND  BISHOPS)  TO  GIVE  A 
WITNESS  OF  POVERTY  AND  OF  SOLIDARITY  WITH 
THE  POOR  IF  IT  WISHES  TO  AUTHENTICALLY 
ANNOUNCE  THE  GOSPEL." 


Medellin  Conference,  or  the  princi- 
pal thread  throughout  the  confer- 
ence, was  the  Vatican  II  document 
Lumen  Gentium.  The  church  as  Peo- 
ple of  God  was  a major  theme.  At 
Medellin,  we  bishops  became 
aware  that  people  were  in  the 
process  of  becoming  organized  in 
many  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Base  Ecclesial  Communities  were 
coming  into  existence.  This  fact  — 
the  organization  of  the  people,  the 
poor,  humble  and  simple  — was 
the  main  source  of  reference  at 
Medellin.  Here  is  the  spirit  of 
Medellin.  All  the  documents  give 
value  and  meaning  to  the  organi- 
zation of  Christian  communities. 


Scarboro  Missions:  How  did  the 
Bishops  at  Medellin  treat  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  Latin 
America? 

Pires:  When  we  talk  about  the 
church  as  the  People  of  God  we 
verify  that  in  Latin  America  the 
People  of  God  are  poor  people. 

The  vast  majority,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  church  in  Latin 
America  is  made  up  of  the  poor.  So 
there  is  a strong  accent  on  the 
question  of  poverty  at  Medellin. 

But  we  discovered  that  poverty 


is  not  something  that  exists  by 
chance.  There  is  poverty  in  Latin 
America  because  there  is  institu- 
tionalized injustice. 

Injustice  was  also  talked  about  at 
Vatican  II.  A Pontifical  Commission 
for  Justice  and  Peace  was  later 
organized  at  the  international  level 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  in- 
justice. At  Medellin  we  too  talked 
about  justice  and  peace.  We  talked 
about  it  pastorally.  As  a church  we 
committed  ourselves  to  the  poor 
and  oppressed. 
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Medellin  at  20 


The  Church  Transformed: 

An  Interview  with  Liberation 
Theologian  Gustavo  Gutierrez 


Scarboro  Missions:  Does  Medellin 
offer  solutions  to  the  problems 
arising  from  institutional  injustice 
and  poverty? 

Pires:  These  questions  presented 
us  with  many  challenges.  Two 
basic  challenges  are  the  organiza- 
tion and  formation  of  the  people. 
But  since  we  saw  that  the  people 
were  beginning  to  organize,  espe- 
cially on  the  church  level  in  small 


ecclesial  communities,  and  were 
growing  in  consciousness  of  their 
fundamental  dignity,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion,  one  that  would 
change  much  of  our  prior  pastoral 
activity,  that  the  poor  are  agents  of 
transformation.  The  poor  would 
evangelize  the  church. 

Scarboro  Missions:  After 
Medellin,  almost  11  years  passed 
before  the  next  conference.  Were 
there  changes  between  Medellin 
and  Puebla? 

Pires : There  was  certainly  a grow- 
ing consciousness  or  awareness  of 
the  two  fundamental  realities  that  I 
have  mentioned.  First,  an  aware- 
ness that  poverty  is  institutional- 
ized injustice.  The  struggle  against 


injustice  is  effective  if  undertaken 
by  a people  who  are  organized. 
Secondly,  an  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  formation  and 
organization  of  base  ecclesial  com- 
munities. 

Puebla  re-affirmed  these  convic- 
tions and  confirmed  the  church's 
preferential  option  for  the  poor  — 
the  poor  as  agents  of  transforma- 
tion. 


Scarboro  Missions:  Now  20  years 
after  Medellin,  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  make  an  evaluation  of  its 
effects  on  Latin  America? 

Pires:  I think  this  20th  anniversary 
is  an  occasion  on  which  to  make  a 
serious  evaluation.  Much  of  what 
was  said  at  Medellin  has  been  put 
into  practice,  particularly  on  the 
level  of  the  local  churches.  But 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
Otherwise  Medellin  remains  a uto- 
pia. Our  Latin  American  people 
are  conscious  of  the  need  for  jus- 
tice. However,  injustices  today  are 
more  flagrant  and  peace  is  more 
distant.  Popular  organization  still 
remains  a major  challenge.  All  of 
us  — bishops,  priests,  religious 
and  laity  — are  called  to  be  agents 
of  transformation.  The  challenge  of 
Medellin  — the  people  of  God  as 
agents  of  the  transformation  of 
society  in  Latin  America  — is  still  a 
reality. 


he  following  is  a feature  interview 
with  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  a diocesan 
priest  who  was  horn  in  Lima,  Peru  in 
1928.  Currently  on  the  faculty  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Lima,  where  he 
teaches  theology,  Professor  Gutierrez 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Louvain 
and  Lyon  in  France.  A prolific  author, 
he  is  best  known  for  his  Theology  of 
Liberation  (Orbis  Books,  1973). 

Fr.  Gutierrez  was  interviewed  by 
Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M.,  at 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  October  1987. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  was  hap- 
pening in  Latin  America  20  years 
ago  that  made  the  Medellin  con- 
ference such  a significant  event  in 
the  life  of  the  church  on  this 
continent? 

Fr.  Gutierrez:  The  sixties  were  very 
dynamic  years  in  Latin  America.  A 
series  of  political  and  social  events 
led  us  to  a new  awareness  of  the 
situation  of  our  continent. 

For  me,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  this  new  perception  was 
the  structural  analysis  we  began 
doing.  This  analytical  approach  to 
understanding  our  reality  pointed 
to  the  causes  of  the  immense  pov- 
erty in  which  the  majority  of  Latin 
Americans  live.  Our  understand- 
ing of  the  existing  social  order  in 
Latin  America  changed  because  of 
this  new  awareness. 

There  were  also  important 
changes  taking  place  in  the  church. 
The  Episcopal  Conference  of 


"We  came  to  the  conclusion,  one  that 

WOULD  CHANGE  MUCH  OF  OUR  PRIOR  PASTORAL 
ACTIVITY,  THAT  THE  POOR  ARE  AGENTS  OF 
TRANSFORMATION.  THE  POOR  WOULD 
EVANGELIZE  THE  CHURCH." 
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Medellin  came  three  years  after  the 
close  of  Vatican  II.  The  Conciliar 
impulse  was  very  strong  and,  con- 
sequently, was  an  inspiration  for 
Medellin. 

In  the  sixties  then,  there  was  a 
new  awareness  of  society  and  a 
new  awareness  of  the  church.  Both 
converged  at  Medellin. 

Scarboro  Missions:  In  your  opin- 
ion what  were  the  most  important 
themes  of  the  Medellin  con- 
ference? 

Gutierrez : The  Second  Vatican 
Council  had  spoken  of  the  role  of 
the  church  in  the  world.  The 
'world'  of  Latin  America  is  consti- 
tuted by  poverty.  The  texts  of 
Medellin  reflect  the  importance  of 
this  situation  for  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can people  as  well  as  for.  the 
evangelizing  mission  of  the 
church. 

Besides  the  theme  of  poverty, 
there  is  also  another  central  theme 
at  Medellin  — one  that  is  con- 
nected (or  related  to)  the  situation 
of  poverty.  And  that  is  Liberation. 
Liberation  from  the  social  oppres- 
sion which  the  poor  suffer.  It  is 
important  to  point  out  however 
that  Medellin  treats  the  question  of 
liberation  theologically.  Medellin 
presents  a global  concept  of  libera- 
tion. Liberation  is  salvation  in 
Christ  in  the  historical  conditions 
of  today.  Social  and  political  libera- 
tion is  important,  but  Medellin 
situates  these  aspects  of  liberation 
in  a more  complete  or  total  notion 
of  liberation. 


Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez 


Scarboro  Missions:  Concretely 
then,  or  pastorally,  what  course  of 
action  does  Medellin  establish  for 
the  church  in  Latin  America? 

Gutierrez:  The  perspective  of  the 
poor  and  liberation  — these  are  the 
starting  points  from  which  Medel- 
lin calls  the  church  (laity,  priests 
and  bishops)  to  give  a witness  of 
poverty  and  of  solidarity  with  the 
poor  if  it  wishes  to  authentically 
announce  the  gospel. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Eleven  years 
after  Medellin,  the  bishops  of 
Latin  America  met  again  in 
Puebla,  Mexico.  Is  there  a rela- 
tionship between  Medellin  and 
the  Puebla  conference? 

Gutierrez:  Puebla  confirmed  the 
basic  options  of  Medellin.  And 
more.  Puebla  deepens  these  op- 
tions. The  themes  of  poverty  and 
liberation  are  present  at  Puebla. 

But  I believe  that  Puebla  had  some- 
thing very  much  of  its  own,  some- 
thing very  enriching.  In  the  years 
between  these  two  conferences, 
the  base  ecclesial  communities 
affirm  themselves  in  the  Latin 


American  church.  This  reality  is 
present  at  Puebla  to  a much  greater 
degree  than  at  Medellin.  So  this 
allows  Puebla  to  speak  about  the 
evangelizing  potential  of  the  poor. 

Puebla  also  spoke  with  insis- 
tence of  the  necessity  of  conver- 
sion for  the  church  so  that  it  might 
be  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  of 
the  continent.  Only  then  can  the 
church  fulfill  its  mission  of  an- 
nouncing liberation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

At  Medellin,  the  Latin  American 
church  appears  as  an  adult  church. 
Puebla  confirms  this  maturity. 
However,  what  is  important  is  that 
Christians  know  how  to  be  faithful 
to  these  texts.  I mean  that  Chris- 
tians put  into  practice  what  was 
said  and  written  at  Medellin  and 
Puebla. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  there 
is  much  more  yet  to  do.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Medellin  can  be  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  remember  that. 
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jj  Padre  Montesii 
a gift  of  the  pei 
*4  of  Mexico  to  tf 
people  of  the 

'JQominicah,*^ 
} Republic. 


Montesino 


16th  century  sermon  remains 
a challenge  to  20th  century 
listeners 


Advent  Sermon 


"In  order  to  make  your  sins  against  the 
Indians  known  to  you  I have  come  up 

INTO  THIS  PULPIT.  I,  WHO  AM  A VOICE  OF 

Christ  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  this 

LAND  . . 


The  speaker  is  Anton  de  Montesi- 
nos,  a priest  of  the  Dominican 
Order.  The  place  is  the  newly- 
founded  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  in 
what  is  today  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  is  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
Advent,  1511  and  Fr.  Montesinos  is 
preaching  what  is  to  be  known  to 
history  as  his  Advent  Sermon. 

Only  nineteen  years  have  passed 
since  Columbus  'discovered'  the 
island  of  Hispaniola.  Its  native 
population  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
was  about  four  hundred  thousand 
Indians  but  it  has  decreased  rapid- 
ly since  that  time.  The  census  of 
the  year  1519  will  show  a remnant 
of  only  three  thousand. 

The  Spanish  colonists  have  en- 
slaved the  Indians  and  put  them  to 
work  in  the  mines  digging  for 
gold.  The  Indians  have  not  been 
able  to  stand  this  hard  work  nor  to 


resist  the  diseases  brought  by  the 
white  man.  Nor  can  their  culture 
withstand  the  new  customs  im- 
posed by  the  Europeans. 

The  situation  of  the  native  peo- 
ple is  so  desperate  that  the  only 
escape  from  it  is  death,  death 
brought  on  by  the  severity  of 
forced  labour,  by  sickness  or  by 
suicide.  Many  of  the  Indians  kill 
their  children  and  take  their  own 
lives.  Pregnant  mothers  procure 
abortions  rather  than  give  birth 
to  children  who  will  share  their 
slavery. 

Only  the  year  before,  in  1510, 
a group  of  Friars  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  about  twelve  in  number, 
had  come  from  Spain  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Since  their  arrival  they 
have  been  shocked  by  the  abuses 
committed  against  the  native  pop- 
ulation. The  Dominicans  agree 
among  themselves  that  they  can- 
not and  will  not  be  silent  specta- 
tors. They  will  use  the  pulpit  to 
denounce  this  genocide.  One  of 
their  number,  Fr.  Anton  de  Mon- 
tesinos, an  especially  good 
preacher,  has  been  chosen  to  de- 
liver the  protest,  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  Advent. 


_ 


By  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  S.F.M. 


Present  in  the  congregation,  lis- 
tening to  the  powerful  words  of 
Montesinos  are  the  Spanish 
authorities  and  other  colonists, 
guilty  of  exploiting  the  Indians.  Let 
us  listen  with  these  people  as  Fr. 
Montesinos  continues  his  sermon. 

With  what  right? 

"Tell  me,  with  what  right  and 
with  what  justice  do  you  hold 
these  Indians  in  such  cruel  servi- 
tude? With  what  authority  have 
you  made  such  detestable  war 
upon  these  people  who  were  occu- 
pying their  lands  in  peace?  With 
what  right  do  you  hold  them  so 
oppressed  and  fatigued,  without 
providing  them  with  food  or  cur- 
ing them  of  the  diseases  which 
they  contracted  because  of  exces- 
sive work  and  which  cause  them  to 
die  on  you  or  we  might  better  say 
that  you  kill  them  in  your  desire  to 
dig  for  and  obtain  gold  . . .?  These 
people,  are  they  not  men?  Do  they 
not  have  rational  souls?  Are  you 
not  obliged  to  love  them  as  you 
love  yourselves?  Do  you  not  un- 
derstand this?  Have  you  no 
feeling?  Be  sure  that  in  your  pres- 
ent condition  you  have  no  more 
chance  of  being  saved  than  the 
Moors  or  the  Turks  who  lack  and 
do  not  want  faith  in  jesus  Christ." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  ser- 
mon did  not  go  over  well  with  the 
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"The  voice  of  Montesinos  was  the  voice  of 
a Spaniard,  questioning  the  colonial 

POLICY  OF  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY." 


authorities  of  the  colony.  It  gave 
rise  to  a conflict  which  went  before 
the  Spanish  Crown  for  its  solution. 
The  Dominicans  chose  Fr.  Montesi- 
nos himself  to  present  their  case  in 
Spain.  The  colonial  authorities,  to 
help  present  their  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, chose  the  Superior  of  the 
Franciscans,  Fr.  Alonso  de  Espinar, 
who  had  been  in  Santo  Domingo 
since  the  year  1502.  But  this  man, 
when  he  arrived  in  Spain  and 
talked  with  Montesinos,  had  a 
change  of  heart  and  was  won  over 
to  the  cause  of  the  Indians. 

In  Spain  it  was  decided  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies. This  meeting,  attended  by 
eminent  theologians  and  jurists, 
resulted  in  what  are  known  to 
history  as  the  Laws  of  Burgos. 
These  laws  recognized  the  right  of 
the  Indians  to  freedom,  their  right 
to  be  evangelized,  to  own  a home 
and  sufficient  land,  to  have  time  to 
rest  from  work  and  to  be  paid  for 
their  labour. 

Although  meant  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Indians,  in  practice  the  Laws  of 
Burgos  were  not  sufficient  to  re- 
medy the  situation.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  Indians  continued, 
leading  finally  to  their  disappear- 
ance on  the  island. 

Fr.  Montesinos  had  said:  "I  am  a 
voice  of  Christ  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness of  this  island."  Did  he, 
perhaps,  fear  that  his  protest  might 
be  in  vain?  And  indeed,  his  mes- 
sage was  heard  too  late  to  save 
from  extinction  the  native  people 
of  Santo  Domingo.  But  his  voice 
was  not  just  a voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness;  it  was  to  benefit  the 
Indians  of  the  great  continent  to 
the  west,  just  opening  up  to  the 
Spanish  conquistadores. 


"These  people,  are  they  not  men?  Are 
you  not  obliged  to  love  them  as  you  love 
yourselves?"  The  message  of  Montesi- 
nos' sermon  given  in  1511  remains  a 
challenge  for  20th  century  listeners. 
Outdoor  market,  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  place  of  Montesinos  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the 
Americas.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not 
act  alone,  that  he  spoke  in  repre- 
sentation of  his  brother  Domini- 
cans and  with  their  support.  And 
great  credit  must  be  given  to  other 
defenders  of  the  Indians  who  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Montesinos, 
among  them  Fr.  Bartolome  de  las 
Casas.  But  to  Anton  de  Mon- 
tesinos goes  the  honour  of  having 
been,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  first 
to  speak  out  in  the  Americas  for 
the  defence  of  human  rights. 

The  voice  of  Montesinos  was  the 
voice  of  a Spaniard,  questioning 
the  colonial  policy  of  his  own 
country.  His  Advent  Sermon  was 
the  initiation  of  a process,  rare  if 
not  unique  in  history,  which  led 
Spain,  engaged  at  that  time  in  the 
rapid  expansion  of  its  empire,  to 
begin  an  examination  of  conscience 
and  to  question  its  moral  conduct 
as  a conquering  nation. 


On  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  in 
downtown  Santo  Domingo,  stands 
a monumental  statue  of  Anton  de 
Montesinos.  It  was  a gift  of  Mexico 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
was  inaugurated  on  March  12, 

1982. 

The  statue  presents  Montesinos 
in  the  posture  he  would  have 
taken  to  preach  his  sermon.  He 
stands  erect,  his  right  hand  resting 
on  the  pulpit  and  his  left  cupped 
to  his  mouth  as  though  to  project 
his  voice.  He  is  looking  out  to  sea, 
towards  the  distant  horizon,  from 
where  came  the  invaders,  Span- 
iards, people  of  his  own  race. 

Almost  five  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  preaching  of  the 
Advent  Sermon.  But  who  can  deny 
that  its  message  is  as  relevant  now 
in  1988  as  it  was  in  the  year  1511? 
That  message  applies  today  wher- 
ever in  the  Americas  or  in  the 
world  people  are  victims  of  in- 
justice. For  example,  where  people 
are  oppressed  or  discriminated 
against  for  reasons  of  race,  colour, 
creed  or  sex.  Or  where  nations  use 
their  military  or  economic  power 
to  dominate  other  nations  and 
keep  them  in  servitude.  In  all  such 
cases  and  wherever  human  rights 
are  denied  to  any  man,  woman 
and  child,  Montesinos  might  put 
to  the  oppressors  the  same  ques- 
tions that  he  posed  in  his  famous 
sermon.  By  what  right  and  with 
what  justice  do  you  do  these 
things?  These  people,  are  they  not 
human  beings  as  you  are?  And  are 
you  not  obliged  to  love  them  as 
you  love  yourselves? 


Curently  on  sabbatical,  Fr.  Walsh  has 
worked  for  many  years  in  various 
parishes  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 


South  Africa:  Bishops  Protest 
New  Restrictions 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  "Free- 
dom of  the  Press  is  Basic  to  any 
Civilized  Society"  issued  by  eight 
bishops  in  South  Africa,  March  11. 

The  bishops  protest  the  imposition  of 
additional  restrictions  on  that  coun- 
try's press  and  other  anti-  apartheid 
groups  and  the  proposed  legislation 
alloioing  the  government  to  decide 
which  groups  would  receive  support 
from  groups  outside  South  Africa. 
Some  believe  this  legislation  is  an 
attempt  by  the  government  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  church  groups  involved 
in  anti-apartheid  work. 

The  statement  is  reprinted  from 
Origins. 

Dear  people  of  God, 

As  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  South  Africa,  we  want 
to  convey  to  you  our  profound 
dismay  at  several  state  actions  in 
this  country  in  recent  days. 

These  actions  have  heightened 
levels  of  fear  and  tension,  and  the 
degree  of  oppression  experienced 
by  many  of  our  fellow  citizens.  As 
pastors  of  a church  which  repre- 
sents approximately  10  percent  of 
the  population,  it  is  our  duty  to 
state  unequivocally  the  church's 
position  when  basic  human  rights 
are  violated.  . . 

This  duty  of  the  church  must  in 
no  way  be  construed  as  meddling 
in  politics,  because  the  church  is 
not  supporting  any  political  party 
but  safeguarding  basic  human 
rights  and  ideals.  By  its  very  call- 
ing as  an  institution  founded  by 
Christ,  the  church  has  a divine 
duty  to  involve  itself  in  human 
affairs.  . . 

In  light  of  this  . . .,  the  church 
views  the  restrictions  on  17  organi- 


zations and  on  several  individuals 
with  indignation. 

Organizations  have  the  right  to 
work  for  the  common  good,  to  de- 
velop democracy,  to  help  those  in 
need,  to  support  the  families  of  de- 
tainees and  to  dissent  from 
political  decisions  which  crush 
legitimate  alternatives  allowed  in 
civilized  countries. 

We  thus  protest  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  the  restrictions  that 
have  now  been  added  to  the  very 
repressive  measures  which  already 
shackle  our  society. 

We  call  on  the  state  to  lift  all 
these  restrictions,  to  return  to  the 

"We  thus 
' STRONGEST 

;7;\  THE 

HAVE  NOW 

'•  THE  VERY  REPRESSIVE 


rule  of  law  and  to  abolish  apart- 
heid and  its  evils  . . . We  also  call 
on  the  state  to  give  to  every  citizen 
of  this  country  their  God-given 
rights  so  that  they  may  develop  as 
true  children  of  God. 

We  make  this  call  in  the  spirit  of 
the  universal  teaching  of  the 
church  to  oppose  injustice  wher- 
ever it  exists.  . . 

On  Press  Freedom 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  basic  to 
any  civilized  society.  This  freedom 


PROTEST  IN'  THE' 
POSSIBLE  TERMS 
RESTRICTIONS  THAT 
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already  has  been  severely  re- 
stricted in  South  Africa.  The  New 
Nation  is  now  threatened  with  a 
restriction  that  would  silence  it  for 
three  months. 

The  New  Nation  is  a secular 
weekly  newspaper  owned  by  the 
Southern  African  Catholic  Bishops 
Conference.  It  enjoys  editorial 
freedom  and  independence.  It  is 
an  organ  known  for  its  vigorous 
debate  on  crucial  issues.  It  is  a 
voice  which  champions  the  rights 
of  those  without  rights.  It  carries 
news  and  views  which  other  news- 
papers tend  not  to  publish  in  the 
present  climate  of  punitive  restric- 
tions. 

Even  this  freedom  has  been 
curbed  by  the  state.  This  is  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  very  limited 
right  to  dissent  that  barely  sur- 
vives in  this  country. 

We  deplore  this  action;  and 
while  we  may  not  necessarily 
agree  with  opinions  published  in 
New  Nation,  we  uphold  fully  the 
right  to  editorial  freedom  and  the 
right  to  dissent  which  that  news- 
paper embodies. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves 
forcefully  in  this  letter  because  we 
believe  that  the  church's  position 
in  the  present  repressive  situation 
should  be  clear  and  unequivocal. 
While  on  the  one  hand  we  con- 
demn the  violation  of  human 
rights  in  South  Africa,  we  want  to 
stress  with  equal  emphasis  that  the 
granting  of  those  precious  human 
rights  would  enable  our  society  to 
be  transformed  in  such  a way  that 
there  could  be  justice,  peace  and 
enough  for  everyone.  . . 
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AMISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


Inculturation:  Listening  and  Learning 


Have  you  ever  looked  for  an  easy  way  to 
be  introduced  to  another  culture?  Take 
a ride  on  the  subway  of  any  metropoli- 
tan North  American  city.  Another  place  of 
encounter  with  a different  culture  could  just 
as  easily  be  any  normal  middle-class  North 
American  home. 


I'm  referring  of  course  to  the  youth 
culture  commonly  referred  to  as 
'punkers'.  They're  distinguishable 
by  their  dress  and  hairstyle.  They 
revel  in  punk  rock,  their  own  form 
of  music  and  even  act  out  certain 
rituals  at  punk  concerts.  They  use 
a language  that  is  often  peculiar 
and  many  times  understood  only 
by  themselves.  They  cherish 
values  unique  to  themselves. 

Dress,  food,  music,  ritual,  lan- 
guage, values:  these  are  the  in- 
gredients of  any  culture.  In  this 
case  we  refer  to  'punkers'  as  a sub- 
culture. How  do  we  deal  with 
them?  One  young  university  stu- 
dent gives  this  advice: 

"In  working  with  young  people 
in  America,  do  not  try  to  call  them 
back  to  where  they  were,  do  not 
try  to  call  them  to  where  you  are, 
as  beautiful  as  that  place  might 
seem  to  you.  You  must  have  the 
courage  to  go  with  them  to  a place 
that  neither  you  nor  they  have  ever 
been  before." 


This  is  excellent  advice  for  mis- 
sionaries. It  tells  them  precisely 
how  they  should  go  about  the  task 
of  inculturation. 

Let's  be  clear  about  the  term.  I'm 
not  referring  to  acculturation,  a 
term  often  used  when  missionaries 
speak  about  a process  of  letting  go 
of  some  of  their  own  valued  life- 
style in  order  to  take  on  the  cultur- 
al values  of  another  people  with 
whom  they  live  and  work.  Incul- 
turation means  the  process  of 
incarnating  Gospel  values  in  a par- 
ticular cultural  context.  It  is  a pro- 
cess by  which  people  of  a par- 
ticular culture  become  able  to  live, 
to  express,  to  celebrate,  formulate 
and  communicate  their  Christian 
faith  and  their  Christian  experi- 
ence in  terms  that  make  the  most 
sense  to  them  and  which  best 
convey  life  and  truth  in  their  social 
and  cultural  context. 

Personal  Level 

It's  a slow,  difficult,  painful  and 
sometimes  frustrating  process  but 
the  missionary  is  called  to  walk  to 
this  unseen  place  with  the  people 
to  whom  he/she  is  sent.  The  pro- 
cess begins  on  the  personal  level. 
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"Inculturation  is  the  fruit  of  maturity  in 
faith.  It  requires  a great  deal  of 

THEOLOGICAL  LUCIDITY,  SPIRITUAL 
DISCERNMENT,  WISDOM  AND  PRUDENCE, 
AND  ALSO  TIME." 


at  the  level  of  acculturation.  At  this 
level  the  missionary  is  called  to  let 
go  of  cultural  habits,  values,  atti- 
tudes and  viewpoints;  all  that  is 
dear  to  them.  Once  the  missionary 
is  stripped  of  the  familiar,  he/she  is 
then  at  the  second  point  in  the 
process  of  inculturation  character- 
ized by  an  openness  and  an 
intense  listening  and  looking.  It  is 
a point  at  which  missionaries  are 
called  to  take  time  to  understand 
the  uniqueness  of  the  other  in  his 
or  her  culture  and  history.  It  calls 
for  the  missioner  to  spend  part  of 
their  day  sitting  in  a rocking  chair 
on  the  veranda,  looking  and  listen- 
ing. It  isn't  an  idle  waste  of  time. 
It's  a way  of  coming  to  know  what 
Sr.  Barbara  Foster,  OSF,  calls  a new 
divine  reality,  a new  sacrament, 
the  sacred,  for  all  are  created  by 
God  and  are  therefore  sacred.  To 
treat  another  sacredly  is  to  recog- 
nize sacrament.  So,  the  second 
step  in  the  inculturation  journey  is 
to  respect  and  honour  the  sacred- 
ness and  uniqueness  of  each  per- 
son and  each  culture.  Once  the 
missioner  has  successfully  reached 
this  point  he/she  is  ready  to  join 
the  long  walk  to  the  unseen  place. 

Joining  in  the  walk  missionaries 
are  reminded  of  their  call  to  leave 
behind  any  patronizing  attitude. 
They  are  called  rather  to  be  at- 
tuned to  the  whole  new  philoso- 
phy of  life  they  have  encountered, 
neither  destroying  nor  replacing  it. 
The  fine  tuning  extends  as  well  to 
the  intricacies  of  the  way  people  in 
another  culture  come  to  know 
things,  the  way  they  perceive 


things,  the  way  they  process  infor- 
mation. All  these  will  be  different 
from  the  missionary's  way.  There 
is  also  the  necessity  to  be  actually 
aware  of  the  way  the  culture  ex- 
presses itself  symbolically,  to  it's 
myths,  dreams,  ritual  practices  and 
ideology.  Different  also  will  be  the 
way  people  socialize,  the  way  they 
show  affection,  the  way  in  which 
the  culture  looks  at,  introduces 
and  undertakes  the  notion  we  call 
change.  Its  view  of  the  role  of  law 
will  likely  be  different  as  well. 

Beyond  a Western  View 
of  Church 

Another  complicating  factor  is 
the  hundreds  of  years  of  colonial 
history  and  the  impact  this  has 
had  on  the  way  people  think  of 
themselves  and  their  history.  In 
short,  in  this  stage,  the  missionary 
is  called  to  journey  in  a completely 
different  world  in  which  she/he 
does  not  have  any  answers,  only 
faith  and  the  Word,  which  is  God 
incarnate.  The  missioner  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  Christian 
ethic  consists  of  2000  years  of 
western  history,  theology,  spir- 
ituality and  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. He/she  is  aware  that  other 
cultures  wish  to  build  upon  Christ 
but  not  upon  a western  interpreta- 
tion of  his  message.  Vincent 
Donovan,  a veteran  African  mis- 
sionary, also  reminds  us  that  the 
missionary  on  this  journey  also 


knows  that  the  gospel  itself,  free 
from  all  links  to  any  ideology, 
social  service  or  other  encum- 
brance is  a message  full  of  power, 
creativity  and  freedom. 

Vatican  II's  "Decree  on  the 
Church's  Missionary  Activity"  un- 
derscores the  importance  of  incul- 
turation saying  that  wherever  mis- 
sionaries go  they  are  not  to  impose 
an  alien  culture.  They  are  instead 
called  to  recognize  and  preserve 
"whatever  truth  and  grace  are  to 
be  found  among  the  nations,  as  a 
sort  of  secret  presence  of  God.  . . 
And  so,  whatever  good  is  found  to 
be  sown  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  and  women,  or  in  their  rites 
and  cultures  peculiar  to  various 
peoples,  is  not  lost." 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  incultu- 
ration. As  John  Paul  II  reminds  us: 
"Inculturation  is  the  fruit  of  matu- 
rity in  faith.  It  requires  a great  deal 
of  theological  lucidity,  spiritual 
discernment,  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, and  also  time."  The  mis- 
sionary knows  that  Jesus  is  the 
best  example  for  inculturation.  His 
lifestyle,  teaching  and  preaching 
often  went  against  the  cultural 
habits  of  the  Jews.  He  challenged 
the  apostles  and  his  people.  They 
also  needed  a very  long  time 
before  they  understood  what  Jesus 
was  saying  to  them.  But  he  did  not 
become  discouraged.  He  remained 
faithful  to  the  call  of  the  Father  in 
this  area  and  in  his  turn  he  calls 
missionaries  to  that  same  faith- 
fulness. 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel  is  Co-ordinator  of 
Scarboro's  Formation-Education 
Department. 
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IN  FOCUS 


Making  Contact 


A listing  of  cross-cultural  and  Third  World  exposure 
trips  for  high  school  students  and  adults 


Dominican  Republic  Experience 

Youth  18  years  and  up  spend  six 
weeks  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  the  summer  months  gain- 
ing first  hand  experience  of  life  in  a 
developing  country.  Contact: 

Youth  Corps,  80  Sackville  St., 
Toronto,  ON,  M5A  3E5. 

Youth  Corps 

Youth  Corps  offers  Third  World 
10  day  exposure  trips  for  both 
teenagers  and  adults.  The  trip  for 
teenagers  takes  place  during  the 
March  mid-winter  break;  adults 
each  February.  Contact:  Youth 
Corps,  80  Sackville  St.,  Toronto, 
ON,  M5A  3E5. 

O.E.C.T.A.  Summer  Placements 

The  Ontario  English  Catholic 
Teachers'  Association  organizes 
summer  placements  in  the  Third 
World  for  teachers.  Contact:  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor  or  Mr.  Peter  Murphy, 
O.E.C.T.A.,  65  St.  Clair  Ave.  East, 
Toronto,  ON,  M4T  2Y8. 

Via  Veritas  Vita 

For  youth  16  years  of  age  and 
older,  participants  spend  six  weeks 
during  the  summer  months  among 
native  peoples  in  Canada's  north. 
Contact:  Sr.  Virginia  Nelson, 

St.  Joseph's  Morrow  Park,  3377 
Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON., 

M2M  3S4. 


Denendeh  Seminar 

High  school  students  (17  and 
older)  and  adults  spend  three 
weeks  in  July  among  the  Dene 
people  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. Contact:  Fr.  Rene  Fumoleau, 
OMI,  Box  145,  Yellowknife, 

N.W.T.,  X1A  2N1. 

S.E.R.V.E. 

The  Summer  Endeavour  in  a 
Redemptorist  Volunteer  Experi- 
ence (S.E.R.V.E.)  invites  men 
between  18  and  30  to  spend  a 
summer  working  in  Toronto 
among  Canada's  marginalized. 
Contact:  Fr.  G.  Pettipas,  CSsR, 

426  St.  Germain  Ave.,  Toronto, 

ON,  M5M  1W7. 

C.C.I.D.D.  Program 

The  Cuernavaca  Centre  for 
Intercultural  Dialogue  on  Develop- 
ment. University  students  and 
adults  spend  three  weeks  in 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  and  Managua 
Nicaragua.  Contact:  C.C.I.D.D., 
United  Church  of  Canada,  85  St. 
Clair  Ave.  East,  Toronto,  ON, 

M4T  1M8. 


Youth  Quest 

Youth  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  20  spend  three  weeks  during 
the  summer  months  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Contact:  Youth  Quest,  Box  271, 

Nyack,  New  York,  10960-0271. 

Haitian  Experience  Program 

High  school  students  16  and 
over  spend  the  March  break 
among  Haiti's  poor.  Jamaica  is 
another  destination.  Led  by  two 
Catholic  teachers.  Contact:  Annual 
March  Break  Haitian  Experience 
Programme,  461  Marf  Ave.,  Missis- 
sauga, ON,  L5G  1T4.  (An  info 
booklet  is  available  for  $5.) 

Summer  Jamaican  Experience 

Youth  16  years  of  age  and  older 
spend  three  weeks  in  July  among 
Jamaica's  poor.  Contact:  Mrs. 

Rosemary  Ganley,  St.  Peter's  High 
School,  431  Reid  St.,  Peterborough, 

ON,  K9H  4G6. 

The  preceding  was  prepared  by  Stella 
Petrone.  A free  listing  of  additional 
programs  is  available  from  Haitian 
Experience. 

I 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


India 


Most  widespread  missionary 
movement  is  lay 

The  most  widespread  Catholic  lay 
movement  in  the  dioceses  of 
India  is  the  Missionary  Association 
of  the  Little  Flower  (CML)  which 
began  in  1947  at  Kottayam  in  Ker- 
ala. Its  aim  was  to  spread  the 
missionary  spirit  among  young 
people  and  in  families,  to  arouse 
vocations  and  to  help  missionary 
activity  among  non-Christians. 

The  movement  considers  St. 
Teresa  of  Lisieux  (the  little  flower) 
as  its  protector  and  source  of  in- 
spiration and  represents  not  only 
the  largest  Catholic  lay  association 
in  India  (it  has  about  750,000  asso- 
ciate members),  but  also  in  the 
whole  of  Asia.  The  success  of  the 
CML  is  due  to  its  missionary  spirit 
which  allows  the  deeply  rooted 
racial,  linguistic  and  caste  barriers 
in  India  to  be  overcome.  Every 
base  group  is  made  up  of  seven 
people  who  gather  together  once  a 
week  to  pray  and  reflect:  each  of 
the  seven  then  commits  him  or 
herself  to  pray  for  one  day  a week 
(his  or  her  day  of  prayer)  and  to 
agree  on  common  acts  of  evan- 
gelization. 

The  CML  has  taken  root  in  the 
parishes  above  all  because  it  is 
encouraged  by  parish  priests,  who 


see  it  as  a help  in  announcing  the 
Gospel  to  non-Christians  and  in 
catechetical  instruction  for 
Christians. 

The  movement  also  engages  in 
social  activities  of  great  importance 
(cooperatives,  road  building)  and, 
in  special  courses  and  work  camps, 
fashions  the  young  people  of  the 
movement  for  missionary  and  Car- 
melite spirituality  and  trains  them 
to  become  leaders  in  the  world  of 
trade-unions  and  politics.  The 
work  of  the  CML  is  supported  by 
the  Indian  Episcopal  Conference. 

( Omnis  Terra). 


Drafting  Law  for  Church  and 
State 

China  is  drafting  a law  to  govern 
relations  between  religions  and 
the  state,  according  to  Zhao  Puchu, 
president  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
Association. 

The  government's  Religious 
Affairs  Bureau  has  set  up  a team  to 
draft  the  law,  Zhao  told  partici- 
pants at  a plenary  session  of  the 
national  Chinese  People's  Political 
Consultative  Conference  (CPPCC) 
held  recently.  Several  religious 
leaders  will  prepare  a set  of 
proposals,  he  said. 

"The  focus  of  the  law  should  be 
placed  on  protecting  the  legitimate 
rights  and  interests  of  religious 
believers,  organizations  and  tem- 
ples and  churches,"  he  told  dele- 
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gates  of  the  2,000-member  CPPCC. 

Zhao's  address,  which  was  said 
to  represent  the  views  of  almost  60 
religious  delegates,  also  criticized 
the  implementation  of  current  re- 
ligious policies,  which  in  the  past 
had  been  described  as  successful. 
"Compared  with  other  policies," 
he  said,  "the  implementation  of 
religious  policy  was  slow  in  pro- 
gress, great  in  resistance,  full  of 
problems,  and  unbalanced  in  de- 
velopment." 

"The  basic  starting  point  for  re- 
ligious work,"  according  to  Zhao, 
"should  be  to  respect  and  protect 
freedom  of  religious  belief  . . . but 
not  crippling  or  diminishing 
religion  artificially."  (Asia  Focus) 


Guyana 


Final  Round  Goes  Against 
the  'Standard' 

On  appeal,  the  Catholic  Standard 
of  Guyana  has  lost  the  action 
for  libel  brought  against  it  by  the 
country's  president.  The  Standard, 
which  is  the  diocesan  newspaper 
of  Georgetown  and  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  as  "the  sole  inde- 
pendent voice  in  Guyana",  faces 
damages  and  costs  amounting  to 
155,000  Guyana  dollars  (about 
$16,000  Canadian). 

The  matter  complained  of  by 
President  Hoyte  consisted  of  two 
articles  published  in  1982,  both 
reporting  allegations  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  untruthful  in  its 
dealings  with  United  Nations 
agencies  and  the  World  Bank.  Mr. 


Hoyte,  who  was  head  of  the  eco- 
nomic planning  department  at  the 
time,  was  not  mentioned  by  name 
or  office  in  either  article.  The  lower 
court  had  found  for  the  Standard  in 
one  instance  and  against  it  in  the 
other.  The  courts  had  never  been 
known  to  come  down  against  the 
president  before,  and  he  appealed. 

The  appeal  court  held  that  a 
person  may  be  libelled  so  long  as 
reasonable  people  reading  the  arti- 
cle believed  that  it  referred  to  him, 
whatever  the  intention  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  author  might  be.  The 
lawyer  representing  the  Catholic 
Standard  had  said  that  if  the  paper 
lost  the  case  journalists  would  not 
be  able  to  attack  government  policy 
without  risk  of  being  sued  for  libel 
by  those  who  implement  the 
policy. 


Fr.  Andrew  Morrison,  S.J.,  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Standard,  is  con- 
fident that  the  paper  will  continue. 
The  judgement  of  the  court  com- 
pels the  exercise  of  caution,  but 
there  will  be  no  alteration  of  the 
paper's  aims  or  policies.  Many  dif- 
ficulties have  been  put  in  its  way 
over  the  supply  of  newsprint,  and 
some  issues  — it  is  a weekly  paper 
— were  lost  for  that  reason  earlier 
this  year.  But  since  judgement  was 
given  in  the  libel  action  the  posi- 
tion has  markedly  eased.  The 
Standard's  circulation  of  10,000  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Catholics, 
who  form  less  than  10  percent  of 
Guyana's  population. 

A Catholic  Standard  defence  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  under  the 
patronage  of  Bishop  Benedict 
Singh  of  Georgetown  and  the  An- 
glican Bishop  Randolph  George  to 
help  cover  costs  and  damages,  and 
60,000  Guyana  dollars  have  already 
been  raised  locally.  (The  Tablet). 
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Just  a Couple  of  Caribao 


The  mist  rests  heavily  on  the  river, 
snaking  its  way  through  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  Throaty  roosters 
and  swaying  banana  plants  salute  the 
rising  sun,  a halo  of  light  ringing  the 
eastward  hills.  Wisps  of  smoke  trail 
skyward  around  the  awakening  town 
as  families  warm  up  leftover  rice  for 
breakfast. 


Near  the  Catholic  Church  stands 
a two-story  structure,  the  con- 
vento.  A young  girl  in  flip-flop 
sandals  strains  priming  a heavy- 
armed pump,  then  scuttles  forward 
aligning  her  plastic  jug  to  collect 
the  stream  of  water  rushing  down 
the  chute. 

We  hear  marching  music.  Yan- 
kee Doodle?  Probably  not.  Who 
would  be  playing  Yankee  Doodle 
here  at  six  in  the  morning?  Track- 
ing the  sound  to  its  source,  we 
sneak  into  the  convento  (rectory), 
climb  the  stairs  and  listen  outside 
the  washroom  door.  The  military 
music  halts  and  a stilted  radio 
voice  begins,  "Good  morning  lis- 
teners in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Philippines.  This  is  the  Voice  of 
America  in  special  English." 

Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M.,  turns  the 
volume  up  a notch.  His  blue  eyes 
glare  at  the  bushy  grey  eyebrows 
on  the  lathered  face  in  the  mirror. 
Shifting  to  the  right,  they  select  a 
disposable  razor  from  the  shelf. 

The  news  of  the  world  awakens 
Fr.  Pat  to  another  day. 


The  news  over,  Fr.  Pat  washes 
and  towels  his  sunburnt  face.  At 
the  side  table  in  the  kitchen,  he 
scoops  coffee  into  a mug,  fills  it 
with  steaming  water  and  heads  out 
onto  the  balcony  overlooking  the 
town  of  San  Fernando.  Sitting  in  a 
strategically  placed,  hard-backed 
chair,  he  crosses  his  legs,  opens  his 
breviary  and  prays. 

"Morning  Pat." 

"Hi  Chas." 

Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M.,  grins 
at  the  girls  pumping  water  below. 
They  giggle  bashfully,  snatch  up 
their  jugs  and  head  homeward, 
smiling  back  at  the  big  man  in  the 
white  t-shirt. 

Fr.  Charlie  strolls  to  a wicker 
rocker,  pausing  to  check  his  ripen- 
ing passion  fruit.  The  leafy  vine 
covers  the  north  opening  of  the 
balcony.  Black  ants  march  in  single 
file  along  its  tangled  branches.  Fr. 
Charlie  plucks  two  yellowing  fruit 
and  sets  them  on  the  desk,  next  to 
the  cribbage  board.  Settling  into 
his  rocker,  he  opens  his  office  and 
thanks  God  for  another  beautiful 
morning. 


Spectre  of  Communism  used 
to  discredit  church  workers 
in  small  Filipino  village 

By  Danny  Gillis 


The  town  is  awake  now.  A 
farmer  plods  diligently  beside  his 
lumbering  caribao  (water  buffalo). 

A bright  haze  replaces  the 
evaporating  mist. 

For  four  years  now,  Scarboro 
missioners,  Frs.  Gervais  and  Kelly 
have  worked  as  a team,  in  the 
parish  of  San  Fernando,  Bukidnon, 
deep  in  the  mountains  of  central 
Mindanao.  Kelly  acts  as  pastor 
while  Gervais  ministers  to  the 
Manobo,  an  animist  tribal  people. 

Fr.  Charlie  is  a storyteller.  1 once 
travelled  with  him  by  ferry  to 
Camiguin,  a small  island  off  the 
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northern  coast  of  Mindanao.  We 
weren't  far  out  of  port  when  Fr. 
Charlie  had  attracted  a dozen 
women  carrying  baskets  of  food- 
stuffs for  sale  aboard  the  boat. 
Laughing  at  his  jokes,  poking  one 
another  with  glee,  the  women  set 
aside  their  baskets  to  join  Fr. 
Charlie  in  a sing-a-long,  recalling 
Filipino  ditties  from  their  child- 
hood. This  is  regular  fare  for 
Charlie  Gervais  — a man  with  a 
knack  for  bringing  joy  into  people's 
lives. 

Then  there's  Fr.  Pat  Kelly.  Not 
long  after  arriving  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  1959,  he  saw  fit  to 
reprimand  Fr.  Armie  Clement, 
S.F.M.,  twenty  years  his  senior. 
The  issue:  Fr.  Kelly  felt  that  Fr. 
Clement  needed  to  be  scolded  for 
not  capitalizing  the  letters  'SFM' 
when  he  signed  his  name! 

Three  decades  later,  Kelly's  con- 
cept of  mission  has  changed  great- 
ly, converted  by  years  of  living 
among  the  Filipino  people  he  de- 
arly loves.  The  by-the-book  novice 
is  gone,  but  the  intensity  remains, 
with  a different  focus.  "Intense!" 
laughs  Fr.  Gervais,  "Pat  even 
relaxes  vehemently." 

Fr.  Charlie  continues,  "Pat's 
thing  is  groups.  He  loves  to  take  a 
group,  lead  them  in  Bible  study, 
watch  them  relate  it  to  their  lives, 
then  urge  them  to  take  over  the 
group  and  their  lives." 

Between  them,  Kelly  and  Ger- 
vais have  over  fifty  years  of 
experience  in  the  Philippines. 
"We're  just  a couple  of  caribao," 
laughs  Gervais.  They  had  their 
sabbatical  year  in  1984  and  travel- 
led together  to  Nicaragua.  These 
two  Scarboro's  always  seem  to  be 
where  the  action  is,  not  because 
they  look  for  it,  but  because 
they've  never  shied  away  from  it. 

People’s  Struggle 

The  March  1988  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions  featured  a story  of  Scar- 
boro's involvement  in  a people's 
struggle  against  a logging  com- 
pany which  was  destroying  the 


In  a lighter  moment,  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais, 
S.F.M.,  shares  a laugh  with  a Manobo 
woman.  The  Manobo  are  an  indigenous 
people  who  live  in  the  mountains  of 
central  Mindanao. 

San  Fernando  ecology.  Along  with 
a mission  team  from  the  Redemp- 
torist  order,  Frs.  Kelly  and  Gervais 
acted  in  support  roles  as  a people's 
organization  waged  a campaign 
which  successfully  brought  respite 
from  wholesale  forest  destruction. 

The  San  Fernando  people's 
struggle  against  ecological  disaster 
attracted  national  attention  and 
helped  raise  awareness  of  environ- 
mental issues. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, in  a recent  pastoral  letter, 
call  ecology  "the  ultimate  pro-life 
issue."  The  bishops  fear  that  "the 
attack  on  the  natural  world  which 
benefits  few  Filipinos,  is  rapidly 
whittling  away  the  very  base  of  our 
living  world."  They  single  out  the 
people  of  San  Fernando,  com- 
mending them  for  having 
"defended  what  remains  of  their 
forests  with  their  own  bodies." 

Despite  such  accolades,  all  is  not 
well  in  San  Fernando.  The  calm 
and  idyllic  exterior  of  the  green 
valley  belies  a fearful  underbelly. 

Fr.  Kelly  writes,  "Things  here  are 


in  a hard  stage.  Since  before 
Christmas,  there  has  been  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  hate  propa- 
ganda against  the  church  and  the 
Redemptorist  mission  team.  We 
are  being  called  communists  by  the 
military." 

To  understand  this  smear  cam- 
paign is  a difficult  task.  Turning  to 
some  political  analysis,  we  see  that 
the  government  of  Cory  Aquino  is 
at  the  storm  centre  of  a bitter 
power  struggle.  The  Aquino  ad- 
ministration, generally  perceived 
as  a blessing  for  the  Philippines, 
came  dangerously  close  to  being 
toppled  during  a military  coup  in 
August  1987.  In  the  words  of  inter- 
nationally renowned  adult  educa- 
tor, Karl  Gaspar,  "The  coup  re- 
vealed a deep-seated  mistrust  bet- 
ween civilian  and  military 
authorities." 

Gaspar,  who  is  a member  of  the 
Redemptorist  team  working  in  San 
Fernando,  suggests  that,  "Cory  has 
moved  further  to  the  right  since 
she  saw  that  her  government  could 
only  remain  in  power  with  the 
support  of  the  military  technocrats 
and  rich  landowners." 

Gaspar  adds,  "She  could  no 
longer  remain  in  close  alliance 
with  nationalist  politicians  and 
cause-oriented  groups  since  they 
are  perceived  to  have  little  power. 
Besides,  a good  many  of  (them)  are 
being  labelled  communists." 

Communiso 

Gaspar  knows  full  well  the 
stigma  of  being  'painted  red'.  He 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  prison 
during  the  Marcos  dictatorship  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  subversion. 
In  the  Philippines,  communismo 
seems  to  be  a term  with  magical 
powers.  It  evokes  fear  and  con- 
jures up  images  of  Godless  ruin. 
Military  arsenals  are  incomplete 
without  it. 

As  the  Aquino  government  falls 
more  under  the  spell  of  militants, 
the  spectre  of  communismo  is  being 
used  as  a tool  to  whip  up  hysteria 
and  hate,  and  to  purge  opposition, 
real  or  imagined. 
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Despite  securing  a logging  ban  in  their  area  the  people  of  San  Fernando  who 
work  for  social  change  continue  to  be  harassed  and  labelled  'communists'  or 
'subversives'.  Environmental  damage  caused  by  logging,  San  Fernando  Valley, 
Philippines. 


In  San  Fernando,  the  drive  pro- 
testing the  incredible  destruction 
of  the  environment  brought  the 
local  church  into  direct  confronta- 
tion with  the  military. 

When  picketers  refused  to  leave 
their  barricades,  blocking  trucks 
from  going  to  the  logging  areas, 
despite  a court-issued  dispersal 
order,  they  were  pummelled  by 
club-wielding  soldiers.  Fr.  Kelly 
was  one  of  twenty  arrested. 

The  military,  embarrassed  and 
angered  by  the  victory  of  the  pick- 
eters, have  begun  to  exact  revenge. 
The  municipality  is  being  touted  as 
a hotbed  of  communist  insurgency. 
The  country's  largest  newspaper, 
in  a recent  front  page  story,  re- 
ported a military  encounter  with 
150  communist  rebels,  not  ten  kilo- 
meters from  the  town  of  San 
Fernando.  "All  lies,"  snaps  Fr. 

Kelly.  "Thirty-two  military  went 
into  the  barrio,  forced  entry  into 
the  houses,  opened  everything 
and  took  chickens  and  eggs  to  eat." 
This  practice  so  terrorizes  the  poor 
that  they  are  liable  to  flee  their 
village  never  to  return. 

A prominent  target  of  the  smear 
campaign  has  been  Nicasio  Lacson. 
As  mayor  of  San  Fernando,  Lacson 
supported  the  people  in  their  anti- 
logging drive,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  maintaining  peace  at  the 
picket  site.  In  recent  elections,  the 
military  sponsored  the  former 
chief-of-police  to  oppose  Lacson. 
His  case  against  Lacson  was  sim- 
ple: The  church  is  communist, 
Lacson  helped  the  church,  so  he 
too  is  communist.  "Then  on  the 
eve  of  the  election"  recalls  Fr. 

Kelly,  "money  and  threats  were 
handed  out."  Amid  very  low  voter 
turnout,  Lacson  lost.  "Now"  he 
adds,  "San  Fernando  has  a new 
mayor  who  says  he  is  an  atheist 
and  does  not  really  like  the 
Catholic  church." 

But  the  propaganda  campaign  is 
not  without  its  comical  twists.  "On 
one  occasion,"  recalls  Kelly,  "the 
military  was  talking  about  'the 
party's  Politburo',  but  one  person 
thought  they  were  saying  'Scar- 
boro'.  The  word  got  around  that 


Scarboro  was  the  head  of  the  com- 
munist party." 

Answering  military  claims  that 
they  had  intercepted  radio  mes- 
sages which  Fr.  Kelly  was  sending 
to  the  Communist  rebels,  Fr.  Ger- 
vais  laughed,  "That  is  really  funny 
because  Pat  can't  even  operate  a 
tape  recorder." 

Such  bizarre  attacks,  although 
ridiculous,  cannot  be  considered 
inconsequential  for  the  two 
priests.  "The  latest,"  sighs  Fr.  Ger- 
vais,  "is  that  the  military  are 
watching  the  convento,  convinced 
that  it  is  filled  with  arms,  and  are 
thinking  of  raiding  it." 

At  a pre-election  rally,  one  ser- 
geant ranted,  "I  hate  the  church,  I 
hate  the  picketers,  and  I hate  hu- 
man rights!"  The  Scarboro  priests 
made  immediate  requests  to  have 
the  sergeant  re-stationed  far  away 
from  San  Fernando. 

Seasoned  missioners  like  Frs. 
Kelly  and  Gervais  know  a volatile 
situation  when  they  see  one. 
Charlie  notes  the  importance  of 
always  being  on  your  guard.  "One 
has  to  be  cool  at  a time  like  this," 
he  confides. 

Fr.  Kelly  rises  from  the  note  he's 
been  writing  to  switch  on  an  elec- 
tric light.  A light  rain  whispers 
amid  the  gathering  darkness,  spat- 
tering the  trees  around  the  con- 
vento. A motorcycle  roars  up. 


drowning  out  the  chatter  of  chil- 
dren huddled  around  the  creaking 
pump. 

Sitting  again,  Fr.  Pat  finishes  his 
note  quickly,  wanting  to  sound 
positive  in  spite  of  the  precarious 
state  of  affairs  he's  been  relating. 

A door  opens  and  closes  below. 
Heavy  steps  thump  up  the 
stairway. 

"Outside  of  all  that,"  writes 
Kelly,  "we're  in  good  shape.  I'm 
proud  to  say  that  last  Monday,  I 
showed  my  superb  skill  at  pilota 
(a  racquet  game)  and  beat  Chas 
two  games  straight.  He  had  beaten 
me  two  games  straight  the  week 
before.  Nobody  gets  away  with 
that." 

Fr.  Charlie  ambles  through  the 
swinging  screen  doors.  "Just  one 
game  before  supper,  Pat?" 

Signing  off,  Fr.  Pat  reaches  for 
the  cribbage  board  "Okay,  you  cut 
the  cards." 

We  ask  you  to  keep  Frs.  Gervais, 
Kelly  and  the  people  of  San  Fer- 
nando in  your  prayers  as  they  live 
these  days  of  repression  and 
slander. 

Danny  Gillis  is  a freelance  writer  who 
lived  and  worked  with  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners among  the  Manobos,  an  indi- 
genous people  in  the  Philippines  from 
1985  to  1986. 
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Scarboro  — Harrington 


LETTERS 


Integrated  Approach  to  Mission 

Dear  Editor: 

Congratulations  on  a fine, 
balanced  and  integrated  publica- 
tion for  modern  mission.  Scarboro 
Missions  continues  to  be  the  Cana- 
dian Catholic  prophetic  voice  for 
international  justice  and  witness  to 
the  Gospel. 

Your  publication  reflects  mission 
in  Canada  as  well,  and  is  a good 
balance  from  the  'over  there'  ten- 
dency when  mission  work  is 
thought  of  or  discussed.  The  excel- 
lent series  on  the  social  teaching  of 
the  church  by  Fr.  Michael  Ryan  is 
an  example  of  your  integrated  ap- 
proach. You  are  not  selling,  it 
seems  to  me,  a clerical  vision  or  a 
lay  vision  of  mission,  but  a church 
vision  which  mirrors  both. 

Christ  is  always  present  in  Scar- 
boro Missions  through  the  people 
you  profile.  I always  come  away 
from  a glance  or  a read  of  the  mag- 
azine feeling  refreshed.  Although 
challenged  by  your  magazine,  the 
colour  and  format  reflect  joy  and 
the  hope  of  the  Gospel  for  me. 

Keep  up  the  excellent  ministry  of 
the  Good  News.  Sincere  thanks. 

Barry  Blackburn 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

Halifax  Connection 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  just  finished  reading  the 
April  1988  issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions; may  I congratulate  you  on  a 
well  done  and  informative  presen- 
tation. The  sense  of  the  Church  in 


Canadas 
fnl»(cfturch 
Coalitions  - 


•The  Chinese  Chinch 
has  nade  big  progress 


period  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  nermalua- 


mission  and  responding  to  a 
changing  world  is  well  brought 
out. 

My  attention  was  particularly 
drawn  to  the  article  by  Fr.  Denis 
Hebert,  "Tears  that  Bear  Fruit", 
about  the  group  celebration  of 
marriage  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  The 
article  failed  to  mention,  however, 
that  the  mission  in  La  Victoria, 
Chiclayo,  is  a mission  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Halifax  in  which 
Scarboro  missioners  work  together 
with  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Halifax  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
in  Halifax.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
mention  of  this  was  missed  as  so 
many  people  from  Nova  Scotia 
would  have  associated  readily  to 
the  event  as  part  of  their  mission. 

I had  the  privilege  of  organizing 
the  first  group  marriage  ceremony 
celebrated  in  Chiclayo  in  1971 
where  some  30  couples  took  part. 
Fr.  Denis'  description  of  the  group 
marriage  rings  very  true  of  the 
same  event  in  1971. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Fr.  Louis  Caissie 
Amherst,  Nova  Scotia 


Outraged 

Dear  Editor: 

I am  outraged  by  the  suffering  in 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  partic- 
ularly to  farmers  and  peasants.  I 
know  you  are  involved  there  and 
that  you  speak  out  for  these  peo- 
ple. Please  continue  and  speak 
louder  because  these  atrocities  are 
committed  for  political  advantage 
and  power  against  defenceless 
people  — men,  women,  children 
and  the  aged.  It  may  look  like 
dominoes  in  Washington,  but  it 
looks  like  blood  and  fear  and  torn 
bodies,  destroyed  crops,  starving 
children,  a ravaged  land,  and  the 
death  of  a culture  and  a people  in 
El  Salvador. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
their  children  and  mine,  their 
home  and  mine,  their  land  and 
mine,  their  freedom  and  mine? 
How  can  I know  and  do  nothing? 
Yet  I feel  so  helpless.  My  small  gift 
looks  ridiculous  compared  to  the 
billions  of  dollars  spent  on  the 
destructive  equipment  of  war. 
These  poor  people  trust  God,  and 
they  still  hope,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  horror  of  war. 

Nancy  Wigen 
Fulford  Harbour,  B.C. 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  George  Courtright,  S.F.M. 


Dusty  Boots 


During  a 

short  visit  to 
Peru,  I must 
have  had  at 
least  100  chil- 
dren stop  me  to 
ask  if  I wanted 
my  shoes  cleaned.  It  was  often 
very  clear  that  I needed  a shine 
given  the  dust  from  the  dirt  roads. 
In  fact,  at  any  moment  of  the  day 
my  black  shoes  looked  dirty  and 
uncared  for.  In  Canada  if  you  are 


careful,  you  can  go  for  days  on  end 
without  losing  that  nice  black 
gleam,  but  not  so  in  Peru. 

The  children  I encountered  who 
asked  to  shine  my  shoes,  as  in 
most  countries  of  Latin  America, 
are  mostly  boys.  They  are  most 
persistent  when  it  comes  to  con- 
vincing you  that  you  need  a shine. 
They  use  applied  psychology,  I 
suspect,  as  they  stare  at  your  feet. 
Meanwhile  they  are  tapping  their 
homemade  box  to  signal  the  never- 
ending  question:  "How  about  a 
shine?".  If  you  try  to  ignore  them 
they  will  simply  tag  along  until 
you  have  your  shoes  cleaned. 

Eventually,  persistence  wins  out 
and  I decide  to  have  my  shoes 
cleaned.  He  doesn't  realize,  per- 
haps, that  you  may  have  decided 


to  have  your  shoes  shined  and  are 
merely  delaying  your  decision  un- 
til the  five  or  six  other  boys  nearby 
decide  to  go  away.  Then,  again,  he 
may  be  already  confident  that  you 
will  hire  him  — it  is  uncanny  how 
this  happens  — so  he  just  sits  and 
waits  for  you  to  speak. 

It  is  no  longer  a case  of  who  has 
the  stronger  will  — it  is  just  a 
matter  of  time.  He  knows  that  1 am 
going  to  hire  him,  and  now  he 
pulls  out  his  cloths  and  shoeshine 
paste  even  before  I speak.  Has  he 
got  ESP?  The  answer  is  yes. 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

• by  reading  Scnrboro  Missions  magazine 
and  thinking  about  your  role  as  a 
missionary  in  today's  world 

• by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

• by  giving  Scnrboro  Missions  magazine 
to  a friend  or  relative.  A one  year 
subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years  is 
$9.00 


• by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal 

□ New  Subscription 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 


□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  I can  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 
annuities  or  my  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 


Your  Name: 

Gift  Subscription  for: 

Address: 

Address 

City/town: 

Code: 

City/town 

Code 
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Longtime  missioner,  Fr.  Joe  Ernewein, 

S.F.M.,  SHARES  A LAUGH  WITH  FRIENDS. 
Dominican  Republic. 

"TO  REACH  OUT  TO  OTHERS  AND  TO  LIVE  IN 
SOLIDARITY  WITH  THE  POOR  BY  A LIFESTYLE 
REFLECTING  THE  FIRST  BEATITUDE,  'BLESSED  ARE 
THE  POOR  IN  SPIRIT'." 

Scarboro  Constitutions 


Help  us  announce  the  Good  News 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the 
building  of  the  Kingdom  and  would  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  for  information  on: 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 
Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Young,  S.F.M. 


In  June  of  1987,  Scarboro  Missions 
held  an  Extraordinary  Assembly 
which  was  a celebration  of  our 
communal  vocation  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  living  presence  of  the  Lord 
among  the  nations.  There  were 
two  paths  to  take.  We  could  be  Jer- 
emiahs who  would  say  that  the 
Society  is  coming  apart  at  the 
seams,  experiencing  a collective 
nervous  breakdown.  Or  we  could 
walk  the  path  of  enthusiasts  and 
optimists  who  said  'these  are  mar- 
velous times  to  be  alive'.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
choose  to  walk  the  latter  path.  The 
above  attitudes  can  be  applied  to 
our  view  of  the  condition  of  to- 
day's world.  It  is  possible  that  both 
sides  are  right.  We  do  live  in  an 
age  of  crises.  The  word  crisis  in 
Chinese  is  formed  by  two  charac- 
ters, one  of  which  means  judg- 
ment, the  other  opportunity. 


Adversity  and  Opportunity 


Our  civilization  and  culture 
stand  under  judgment:  the  world 
could  well  destroy  itself.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  we  live  in  a moment  of 
grace,  a kairos,  when  a new 
heaven  and  earth  could  well  come 
into  being.  We  must  not  forget  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  history, 
as  was  the  God  of  Israel,  Yahweh, 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

God  could  and  did  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  in  creation  — the 
Exodus  story  — the  history  of  the 
Babylonian  exile.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord,  has  done  it  over  and  over 
again  since  Pentecost. 

Humanity  forgets  who  is  the 
Lord  and  sets  up  its  own  Tower  of 
Babel.  The  result  is  the  downfall  of 
human  society.  Sometimes  this  an- 
nounces a rebirth.  The  Lord  steps 
in,  repossesses  His  Kingdom  and 
moves  the  Kingdom  forward. 

There  is  a very  important  lord- 
ship  of  Christ  which  we  cannot  for- 
get. It  is  the  lordship  of  Jesus  in  all 
society.  When  the  gospel  implies 
that  the  Lord  is  more  present  in 
areas  of  social  and  economic  de- 
privation and  human  suffering 
(Matthew  11:5),  it  teaches  that  the 
Lord  is  there  to  heal  and  to  help 
alleviate  suffering. 

This  is  where  the  Christian  disci- 
ple comes  in.  We  are  to  be  the  in- 
strument establishing  the  lordship 


of  Christ  in  poverty  areas  by 
breaking  down  structures  of  op- 
pression and  injustice  and  by 
building  social  orders  where  peace 
and  justice  reign. 

What  is  the  Christian  to  do? 
Preach  the  gospel,  certainly.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  to  give 
a 'spiritual'  solution  to  a social 
problem.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
advise  the  acceptance  of  unjust 
suffering  as  redemption  and  leave 
it  at  that.  Each  social  problem  is  to 
be  met  on  its  own  ground  and 
social  solutions  sought  for  social 
problems.  For  Christians  we  must 
familiarize  ourselves  with  what 
causes  poverty,  racism  and  other 
anti-life  forces  which  threaten  the 
poor. 

The  Lord  does  not  call  on  us  to 
solve  the  whole  world's  problems. 
He  does  challenge  us  to  become 
involved  in  the  political,  social  and 
economic  problems  of  our  own 
city,  province  and  country.  Only  in 
this  way  will  Christ  become  in  fact 
the  Light  of  the  World. 
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By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Demonstration  marks  mile- 
stone in  Japanese  anti- 
nuclear movement 


In  1955,  ten  years  after  the  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped  on  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima,  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment entered  the  nuclear  age 
with  a promise  that  nuclear  energy 
would  be  used  for  civilian  and 
peaceful  purposes.  In  addition,  cit- 
izens would  be  fully  educated  and 
informed  about  nuclear  energy. 

Today  there  are  36  nuclear  power 
plants  in  Japan  producing  26 
percent  of  the  electricity  used. 
Twenty-five  percent  is  produced  by 
oil  powered  generators.  Another  12 
nuclear  stations  are  being  built  and 
six  are  now  in  the  planning  stage. 

The  reason  for  this  movement  to 
nuclear  powered  energy  is  simple. 
Japan  strives  for  energy  indepen- 
dence as  it  has  been  almost  totally 
dependent  on  outside  sources  for 
its  energy. 

Up  until  recently,  most  Japanese 
agreed  with  the  nuclear  energy 
program  of  their  government.  Ac- 
cidents at  Three  Mile  Island  in  the 
United  States  and  Chernobyl  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  however,  have 
turned  the  people  around. 


The  rally  was  organized  by 
members  of  the  150  anti-nuclear 
groups  in  the  country.  Over  500 
grassroots  peace  and  labour  organ- 
izations were  represented.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Council  for 
Justice  and  Peace,  one  of  the  rally 
sponsors,  the  demonstration  at- 
tracted double  the  number  first 
expected. 

On  Saturday,  smaller  events 
were  organized  to  broaden  peo- 
ple's knowledge  of  various  aspects 
of  nuclear  power.  Of  the  many 
speakers  who  addressed  the 


On  Sunday  April  24,  1988  I at- 
tended the  largest  anti-nuclear 
rally  ever  held  in  Japan.  Marking 
the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster,  twenty 
thousand  people  gathered  in  Hi- 
biya  park  in  downtown  Tokyo  to 
make  clear  their  opposition  to  the 
nuclear  energy  industry.  People 
came  from  all  over  Japan  and  from 
all  walks  of  life.  The  very  large 
number  of  women  and  children 
could  not  go  unnoticed. 
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crowd.  Pal  Doj,  a Laplander  from 
Sweden,  spoke  of  the  impact  Cher- 
nobyl had  on  his  country.  "My 
people  were  totally  affected  by  the 
Chernobyl  accident.  Both  the  rein- 
deer meat  they  eat  and  the  moss 
that  the  reindeer  feed  on  were  con- 
taminated" by  the  radiation 
released. 

The  Sunday  event  started  at  11 
am  with  music  and  song,  plays 
and  speeches  both  on  the  open 
stage  of  the  park  and  in  its  large 


indoor  auditorium.  On  the  outdoor 
stage  dancers,  in  traditional  Jap- 
anese music  and  costume,  de- 
picted the  horror  of  radiation. 


Thousands,  milled  around  the  in- 
formation centres  set  up  by  the 
organizers,  watched  a group  per- 
form or  simply  gathered  to  eat 
their  lunch. 

At  3 o'clock,  the  march  began 
along  a main  thoroughfare  which 
eventually  crossed  through  Tokyo's 
famous  Ginza  and  in  front  of 
Tokyo  Station  to  another  smaller 
park  not  far  from  there.  Police 
were  everywhere,  in  uniform,  in 
riot  gear  and  in  plain  clothes.  Their 
function  was  to  shepherd  the 
marchers  through  the  busy  Tokyo 
streets  and  this  they  did  with 
sample  Japanese  efficiency. 

Such  a large  number,  if  allowed 
to  march  in  an  unbroken  line, 
would  cause  traffic  to  back  up.  The 
rhythm  of  the  traffic  signals  thus 
broke  the  marchers  into  smaller 
units  of  about  300-400  each.  "Stop 
Nuclear  Power  Plants"  and  "Keep 


Japan  Peaceful"  were  chanted  by 
each  group.  Banners  proclaimed 
their  opposition.  Some  groups  car- 
ried paper  statues  on  which 
slogans  were  written;  others  car- 
ried colourful  paper  dragons.  Also 
included  in  the  march  were 
numerous  drum  bands. 

Only  once  did  the  people  with 


whom  I was  walking  seem  agi- 
tated. It  occurred  as  we  passed  the 
police  van  which  was  set  up  to 
video  tape  all  those  participating  in 
the  march. 

At  What  Cost? 

Nuclear  energy  versus  conven- 
tional energy  is  a question  being 
faced  by  many  countries  today,  in- 
cluding Canada.  As  the  harmful 
effects  of  nuclear  energy  become 
more  widely  known,  ordinary  cit- 
izens, in  growing  numbers,  are 
having  serious  doubts  about  its 
benefits.  Two  years  ago  the  first 
anti-nuclear  rally  held  in  Japan 
attracted  only  a few  thousand  peo- 
ple. Today's  demonstration  illu- 
strates the  growing  seriousness 
with  which  people  view  the  nu- 
clear issue. 


'Will  nuclear  power  and  weaponry 

CONTINUE  TO  WIN  OR  WILL  IT  BE  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RISE  UP  TO  SAY  NO  TO 
NUCLEAR  AND  YES  TO  LIFE?' 
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In  its  infancy,  nuclear  energy 
was  hailed  as  the  inexpensive  alter- 
native, so  cheap  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  measure.  Nuclear-based 
electricity,  however,  has  become 
anything  but  cheaper.  In  Ontario, 
for  example,  taxpayers  face  a $12 
billion  price  tag  for  the  nuclear 
plant  currently  under  construction 
at  Darlington.  In  addition,  the 
wastes  generated  by  this  process 
are  highly  toxic.  Disposing  these 
wastes  has  become  problematic  as 
few  residents,  understandably, 
want  these  wastes  in  their  neigh- 
bourhoods. When  coupled  with 
the  ever-present  potential  of  a ma- 
jor accident,  many  are  beginning 
to  question  the  utility  of  nuclear 
energy  itself. 

Jinzaburo  Takagi,  chairman  of 
the  Citizens'  Nuclear  Information 
and  Research  Centre  of  Tokyo,  said 
that  with  the  country's  increase  of 
power  plants,  the  "next  Chernobyl- 
size  accident"  could  occur  in  Japan. 
The  nation's  36  plants  have  been 
built  along  coastal  areas,  which  are 
subject  to  earthquakes  and  tidal 
waves.  In  addition,  according  to 
critics  of  the  nuclear  plants,  Japan 
has  enough  electricity  without 
nuclear  power. 

Baku  Nishio,  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  Non  Nuclear  Power  Plants 
News  and  chairperson  of  the  Cit- 
izens' Plutonium  Study  Centre  in 
Tokyo,  argues  that  the  government 
and  nuclear  industry  leaders  are 
proceeding  with  plant  develop- 
ment for  potential  profits,  and  to 
obtain  the  capacity  to  produce  nu- 
clear weapons.  Power  plant  advo- 
cates argue  that  the  plants  are 
needed  to  reduce  Japan's  depen- 
dence on  foreign  oil  for  energy. 

The  plants  could  not  have  an  acci- 
dent like  that  at  Chernobyl,  they 


assert,  because  Japan's  plants  have 
a different  design. 

In  early  May,  the  government 
gained  approval  by  the  United 
States  Congress  on  a joint  nuclear 
cooperation  agreement  which 
gives  Japan  permission  to  re- 
process, transfer  and  store  U.S. 
nuclear  reactor  fuel  for  30  years. 

Reverend  Antony  Carter,  a Prot- 
estant minister  active  in  the 
nuclear  issue  in  Japan,  provides  an 
interesting  insight  into  the  current 
debate.  Rev.  Carter  argues  that  "we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a nuclear  war 
now."  The  huge  stockpile  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  continued  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  power  plants 
has  already  released  significant 
amounts  of  radioactivity  into  our 
lakes,  streams,  earth  and  air.  Cel- 
lular life  has  been  altered  as  well  as 
the  genetic  structures  of  human 
life.  Each  is  a casualty  of  this 
nuclear  war,  he  believes. 

What  is  perhaps  most  frighten- 
ing is  that  nuclear  energy  is  an 
imperfect  science.  Few  can  predict 
with  any  certainty  how  these 
changes  will  impact  future  genera- 
tions. The  environmental  resili- 
ency of  our  planet,  however,  is 
limited.  Nature  has  shown  in  the 
past  the  unforeseen  consequences 
of  policies  which  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  environment. 

Citizens  have  been  slow  to  edu- 
cate themselves  about  nuclear 
energy  and  its  consequences.  As 
people  become  more  aware,  a 
showdown  is  inevitable.  Will  nu- 
clear power  and  weaponry 
continue  to  win  or  will  it  be  the 
power  of  the  people  who  rise  up  to 
say  no  to  nuclear  and  yes  to  life? 

(Written  with  reports  from 
UCA  News). 


Japan’s  Bishops  Work  for 
Asia-Wide  Disarmament 

Archbishop  Peter  Seiichi 
Shirayanagi  of  Tokyo  has 
asked  the  bishops  of  Asia  for  a 
statement  of  support  for  last 
year's  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear weapons  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  for  all  further 
steps  toward  global  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

Writing  on  behalf  of  the  Japan 
Catholic  Bishops'  Conference 
(JCBC),  Archbishop  Shirayanagi 
said  the  treaty  banning  short- 
range  weapons  "should  be  sup- 
ported as  an  important  step  for 
humankind  toward  reduction  of 
nuclear  arms  presently  de- 
ployed." But  the  missiles 
covered  by  the  treaty  "represent 
a few  percent  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  possessed  by  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union, 
while  both  countries  are  pro- 
moting the  deployment  of 
nuclear  arms  on  the  seas  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  region." 

During  the  Third  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Disarmament  held  at 
the  United  Nations,  May  31  to 
June  25,  1988,  the  JCBC  pro- 
posed that  the  Federation  of 
Asian  Bishops'  Conferences 
send  letters  to  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar 
and  Peter  Florin,  president  of 
Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment, voicing  the  belief  "that 
peace  cannot  be  obtained 
through  nuclear  arms  or  any 
kind  of  arms,  but  by  protecting 
the  rights  of  each  and  every 
person  in  Asia,  and  by  improv- 
ing their  lives." 

The  JCBC  asked  that  the  U.N. 
conference  include  on  its 
agenda  discussions  on  the  total 
abolition  of  nuclear  arms,  espe- 
cially their  deployment  on  the 
sea,  and  the  diversion  of  monies 
spent  on  weapons  to  develop- 
ment projects,  particularly  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Fatin  America. 
(UCA  News). 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Philippines 


Church  Supports  Ban  on 
Dumping  of  Industrial  Waste 

Church  leaders  have  backed  a 
government  order  forbidding  a 
mining  company  to  dump  waste 
products  in  Calancan  Bay,  Philip- 
pines which  once  provided  a living 
for  12,000  small  fishermen. 

Marcopper  Mining  closed  down 
and  laid  off  1,500  employees  April 
13,  when  it  received  the  govern- 
ment order.  It  also  shut  down  its 
generators,  which  provided  electric 
power  to  the  whole  of  Marindu- 
que,  a small  island-province  with  a 
population  of  about  200,000.  The 
island  is  120  km  southeast  of 
Manila. 

The  company,  whose  largest 
shareholder  was  deposed  Presi- 
dent Ferdinand  Marcos,  said  it  had 
no  ready  alternative  dumping  site 
for  the  copper  mining  tailings.  The 
company  asked  that  it  be  given 
three  months  to  find  a site. 

The  Department  of  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources  (DENR) 
turned  down  the  request,  saying  it 
had  given  the  company  enough 
chances  in  the  past.  "We  cannot 
keep  on  trading  short-term  advan- 
tages for  environmental  degrada- 
tion," Environment  Secretary 
Fulgencio  Factoran  said. 

Bishop  Rafael  Lim  of  Boac, 
capital  of  Marinduque,  and  his 
priests  signed  a statement  praising 
the  DENR  order  as  just,  because  it 
opted  for  the  fishermen,  and  for  a 
healthy  ecological  environment. 


They  criticized  the  company  for 
closing  its  operations  totally  when 
the  government  only  asked  it  to 
stop  dumping  waste  into  the  bay. 

The  opposition  to  Marcopper 
was  led  by  Lingkod  Tao  Kalikasan, 
an  ecological  group,  whose  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Benedictine 
Sister  Aida  Velasquez,  said  the 
government  should  be  com- 
mended for  a decision  previous 
governments  lacked  the  courage  to 
make. 

Marcopper  has  operated  since 
1969.  It  has  a long  history  of  run- 
ins  with  government  environmen- 
tal protection  bodies.  The  National 
Pollution  Control  Commission  esti- 
mates 50,000  tons  a day  of  waste 
material  is  dumped  in  the  bay. 

Since  1977,  fishermen  affected  by 
the  waste  have  protested  the  pollu- 
tion of  Calancan  Bay  and  the 
consequent  dwindling  of  their 
catch  and  have  sought  the  help  of 
the  church  and  the  government. 
The  waste,  much  of  which  is  poin- 
sonous,  destroys  coral  reefs  and 
other  fish  breeding  grounds,  Sister 


Velasquez  said.  Sister  Velasquez,  a 
native  of  Marinduque,  said  DENR 
has  recommended  alternative  dis- 
posal plans  that  are  feasible. 

In  January  the  bishops  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  on  ecology  titled, 
"What  is  Happening  to  Our  Beauti- 
ful Land?"  The  letter  gave  special 
attention  to  the  need  to  preserve 
rivers,  bays  and  ocean  waters  from 
pollution  and  destructive  fishing 
methods.  (Asia  Focus). 

Editor's  Note:  Placer  Dome  Incorpo- 
rated, a Canadian  mining  company 
has  a 39.9  percent  interest  in  Marcop- 
per Mining  Corporation.  During  an 
annual  meeting  held  May  10,  1988  in 
Toronto,  a shareholder  proposal  calling 
in  part  for  Placer  Dome  to  persuade 
Marcopper  to  fund  an  independent  en- 
vironmental, health  and  socio- 
economic' impact  study  was  tabled.  The 
proposal  also  asked  Placer  Dome  to 
encourage  the  undertaking  of  this 
study  in  cooperation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Marinelife  Alliance  and  the 
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Taskforce  on  the  Churches  and  Corpo- 
rate Responsibility,  an  inter-church 
coalition  which  monitors  Canadian 
corporate  behaviour.  Although  the  pro- 
posal was  defeated,  the  Canadian 
directors  did  agree  to  provide  technical 
advice  on  environmental  clean-up. 

Press  time:  The  government  of  Presi- 
dent Aquino  has  since  lifted  Marcop- 
per's  ban  on  condition  that  the  mining 
company  restore  the  ecology.  This  ac- 
tion is  to  be  supervised  by  the 
Pollution  Adjudication  Board. 


Guyana 


Support  for  the  Standard 

The  Catholic  Standard  of  Guyana 
has  now  raised  by  public  appeal 
the  sum  awarded  against  it  in 
damages  in  the  libel  suits  brought 
by  the  President,  Desmond  Hoyte. 
Fr.  Andrew  Morrison,  S.J.,  has  said 
that  contributions  came  from  all 
over  Guyana  and  sent  a message  to 
the  Government  that  the  news- 
paper has  the  support  of  the 
people.  Fr.  Morrison  said  the 
Standard  faces  two  further  libel 
actions  by  government  agencies 
arising  out  of  articles  it  published 
critical  of  the  rice  marketing 
authority  and  Guyana  fisheries. 
(The  Tablet). 


Cuba 


Church  Relations  Improve 

Archbishop  Jaime  Ortega,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
Cuban  Bishops'  Conference,  says 
church  relations  with  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Fidel  Castro  are 
open,  cordial,  and  candid.  Church- 
government  dialogue  has  been 
much  easier,  Ortega  said,  since  the 
Cuban  Communist  party  created 
an  office  of  Religious  Affairs  three 
years  ago.  The  Archbishop  said  the 
government  has  not  interfered  in 
internal  church  affairs  and  has,  in 
fact,  helped  repair  and  restore 
church  buildings.  The  government 
also  cooperates  with  religious  com- 
munities operating  hospitals, 
sanitariums  and  homes  for  the 
elderly,  he  said.  In  March,  the 
government  approved  the  entry  of 
20  foreign  priests  to  help  make  up 
the  shortage  of  clergy  in  the  Cuban 
church.  The  priests  are  among  the 
first  of  two  groups  of  foreign  cler- 
ics seeking  admittance  to  the 
country.  The  second  group  in- 
cludes some  U.S.  priests.  ( Mission 
Intercom). 


In  Brief 


Localization  of  bishops  in  India 

is  complete.  The  Catholic  church  in 
India  has  witnessed  a significant 
moment  in  its  history.  After  almost 
five  hundred  years  of  western  mis- 
sionary activity,  the  church,  with 
over  100  dioceses,  has  arrived  at 
the  point  of  development  where  all 
its  bishops  are  Indian  born.  With 
the  retirement  of  Bishop  Urban 
McGarry,  T.O.R.,  as  bishop  of 
Bhagalpur,  the  indigenization  of 
the  Indian  hierarchy  is  complete. 
(Mission  Intercom). 

Human  rights  in  Guatemala. 

Archbishop  Prospero  Penados  del 
Barrio  of  Guatemala  City  an- 
nounced that  the  Church's 
Vicariate  for  Human  Rights  which 
was  to  open  in  May,  will  not  be 
opened  until  later,  for  reasons  of 
security  and  lack  of  lawyers  willing 
to  serve  as  legal  counsel.  At  the 
same  time,  political  violence  and 
kidnappings  have  escalated  in  the 
country.  The  Office  of  Procurator 
for  Human  Rights,  which  the  Cer- 
ezo  government  established  in 
1987,  has  as  its  objective  to  seek 
out  juvenile  delinquents.  The  Pro- 
curator, Gonzalo  Menendez,  claims 
that  reports  of  disappearances  are 
greatly  exaggerated  and  that  his 
office  receives  minimal  complaints 
of  this  nature.  (Mission  Intercom). 
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Just  An  Average  Day  By  Thirza  Jones 


Canadian  nuns  cope  with  a 
myriad  of  problems 


"These  sisters  serve 
quietly  and  work 
very  hard."  Sr.  Ruth 
Resch  (centre)  chats 
with  residents  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa's 
old  folk's  home. 
Dominican 
Republic. 


It  is  February  2,  1988  in  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic 
and  it  has  not  been  an  easy  day. 
There  has  been  a lot  of  rain.  Every- 
thing is  damp.  Clothes  hang  limp- 
ly; water  lies  everywhere.  The  hos- 
pital roof  leaks  and  there's  water  in 
the  operating  room.  There  have 
been  visitors  from  Canada  to  Cen- 
tro Padre  Arturo,  the  home  of  the 
Religious  Hospitallers  of  St. 

Joseph.  Their  presence  has 
brought  pleasure  but  also  a few 
problems:  someone  is  sick,  some- 
one else  needs  an  item  at  the  hard- 
ware store,  there  is  a lost  room 
key,  and  of  course  there  is  more 
damp  laundry.  This  evening  the 
sisters  of  St.  Joseph  — Srs.  Jane 
Wahleithner,  Teresa  Mann,  Mary 
Jo,  Ruth  Resch,  Cecile  Smith  and 
Teofila  — will  be  reconfirming 
their  vows. 

The  mass  is  celebrated  in  a small 
chapel  at  the  sisters'  home  with  a 
visiting  priest,  Fr.  Lou  Quinn, 
S.F.M.  The  reading  is  Luke's  ac- 
count of  the  prophecy  of  Simeon. 
The  thoughts  shared  by  those 
gathered  mirror  their  life  in  Ocoa. 
Sr.  Jane  is  thankful  for  Anna  who, 
though  she  was  present  in  the 
temple  and  recognized  the  Christ 


child,  is  barely  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures.  Sr.  Jane  speaks  of  the 
women  who  have  served  in  ob- 
scurity throughout  history,  but 
whose  importance  is  undocu- 
mented. 

Like  Anna,  these  sisters  serve 
quietly  and  work  very  hard.  The 
list  of  their  projects  is  long  and  the 
work  often  involves  life-threaten- 
ing situations,  situations  that 
would  put  people  in  a panic  if  they 


happened  in  North  America.  Here, 
they  are  almost  routine  problems 
that  are  solved  competently  and 
resourcefully,  whether  at  la  escuela 
(the  school),  el  hospital  (the  hospi- 
tal), el  comedor  economico  (the  soup 
kitchen),  or  cl  hospisio  (the  old 
folks'  home). 

Typical  of  the  daily  crises  were 
the  ones  that  Sr.  Teresa,  as  hospital 
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"The  list  of  their  projects  is  long  and 

THE  WORK  OFTEN  INVOLVES  LIFE-THREATENING 
SITUATIONS,  SITUATIONS  THAT  WOULD  PUT 
PEOPLE  IN  A PANIC  IF  THEY  HAPPENED  IN 

North  America." 


administrator,  has  faced  this  day. 
Two  women  needed  caesarian  sec- 
tions, but  the  doctors  refused  to 
perform  them  because  the  roof  in 
the  operating  room  was  leaking. 

The  solution  should  have  been  a 
simple  one:  send  them  to  Santo 
Domingo  for  the  surgery.  But  the 
ambulance  wasn't  running.  The 
doctors'  refusal  and  the  unavaila- 
bility of  the  ambulance  placed 
these  women  in  a potentially  dan- 
gerous medical  position.  Sr. 

Teresa's  suggestion  was  to  call  a 
private  doctor,  a suggestion  which 
so  outraged  the  hospital  physi- 
cians that  they  performed  the 
surgery.  Sr.  Cecile,  head  nurse  of 
the  hospital,  remained  late  to  su- 
pervise the  deliveries.  Things  were 
tense.  The  anaesthetist  decided  not 
to  wear  a gown  or  mask  because 
the  operating  room  was  in  such  a 
mess.  There  was  nowhere  to  place 
a tray  so  a young  nurse  had  to 
stand  and  hold  it.  Vials  for  the 
spinal  tap  spilled  and  another  tray 
was  called  for  and  opened.  The  at- 
mosphere was  ice  cold  and  silent 
except  for  the  grinding  of  the  doc- 
tor's teeth  behind  his  surgical 
mask. 

However,  the  babies  were  born 
at  8:30  pm;  the  doctor  did  a good 
job  and  the  women  will  be  fine.  Sr. 
Cecile  went  home,  having  been  at 
work  since  7:00  am. 

A Long  Day 

Recalling  the  day's  events 
around  the  kitchen  table  that  eve- 
ning Sr.  Jane,  the  Superior  of  the 
community,  suggested  that  Sr. 
Teresa  should  move  the  operating 
room  to  the  hospital  kitchen 
because  it's  the  only  room  that 


Sr.  Teofila  and  friend.  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic. 


doesn't  leak.  Jane  will  be  up  the 
next  morning  to  check  on  the 
babies  and  the  mothers. 

During  the  mass  Sister  Ruth, 
who  runs  the  old  folks'  home 
shares  the  thought  that  sometimes 
people  only  see  the  big  picture, 
but  it  is  often  the  small  things  that 
are  most  important.  Healthy  babies 
and  mothers  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  problems  with  the 
roof,  or  the  indignity  of  the  doc- 
tors. To  have  a healthy  baby  can't 
be  taken  for  granted  here.  In  Janu- 
ary, for  example,  there  were  47 
deaths  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa;  24  of 
them  children.  The  maternity 
death  rate  is  also  high,  as  is  the 
number  of  women  who  require 
caesarian  sections  — on  average  10 
out  of  120  births  per  month. 

Centro  Padre  Arturo  is  the  sis- 
ters' home.  Its  yard  is  filled  with 
equipment  used  by  the  Asociacion 
para  Desarrollo  . This  association  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  devel- 
opment work  in  Ocoa.  As  Fr.  Lou 
says,  "In  Ocoa  we  don't  know 
what  social  services  are.  We  have 
to  do  it  all  ourselves."  That  'all' 
includes  the  construction  of  roads, 
schools,  houses,  medical  clinics, 
reservoirs  and  aquaducts. 


The  centre  also  houses  the 
school  that  Sr.  Mary  Jo  runs  for  her 
"angels".  The  children  are  poor; 
somehow  uniforms,  pencils  and 
paper  must  all  be  found.  When 
one  child  is  asked  what  he  likes 
best  about  school  he  answers,  "the 
food".  Each  month  money  is 
needed  for  all  these  things.  Sr. 
Mary  Jo  has  an  indefatigable  faith 
that  everything  needed  will  be 
found.  However,  it  requires  time 
and  work  to  make  sure  that  the 
resources  are  found  to  let  these 
projects  continue. 

Malnutrition  is  a problem  in  this 
area.  Food  is  costly  and  becomes 
more  expensive  each  day  as  the 
peso  falls.  The  average  monthly 
wage  is  $300  (Dominican)  for  a 
government  worker  and  $350  for 
someone  working  for  a private 
institution.  Most  workers  receive 
much  less,  perhaps  $5  a day.  Rice 
costs  64  cents  a pound,  beans  $3  a 
pound,  cabbage  is  selling  at  $6  a 
head,  chicken  at  $2.35  a pound, 
and  a pound  of  cod  — once  a 
staple  in  the  diet  of  Ocoa  — costs 
$13.  The  sisters'  chickens  provide 
eggs  for  the  hospital  and  the  old 
folks'  home  but  this  is  only  a small 
gesture  and  there  still  remains  the 
constant  need  to  find  resources  for 
people  who  have  very  little. 

After  the  mass  Sr.  Teofila  leaves 
the  celebration  around  the  kitchen 
table  because  she  is  working  the 
night  shift.  Fr.  Lou  leaves  at  11:30 
to  pick  up  a guitarist  because  he  is 
going  to  serenade  the  group  of  Ca- 
nadians from  Sarnia  who  have 
been  in  Ocoa  working  for  a day.  It 
is  midnight  and  the  next  day  of 
work  begins  at  6:00  am. 

Thirza  Jones  is  a freelance  journalist 
who  lives  in  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
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THE  WORD 


By  Fr.  Ron  Pete,  S.F.M. 


What  are  your 
goals  or 
goal  in  life?  Just 
try  to  list  them 
and  then  step 
back  and  take  a 
serious  look  at 
the  possibility  of  obtaining,  even 
in  a partial  way  your  heart's  desire. 
For  one  who  is  over  50,  you  would 
think  I would  have  had  that  all 
settled  and,  especially  being  a 
priest,  there  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  fill  my  life's  dream.  But 
here  I am  in  Korea,  in  language 
school,  trying  to  learn  how  to  com- 
municate in  a foreign  language 
that  is  as  hard  to  understand  and 
speak  as  English  is  for  most 
Koreans. 


May  They  All  Be  One 


In  a language  there  is  nestled  a 
whole  culture  and  tradition  that  is 
as  mysterious  as  the  language  it- 
self. For  example,  to  say  goodbye 
in  Korean  is  to  include  the  idea  of 
your  safe  return.  Because  you  are 
part  of  a very  close  family  when 
you  are  gone  the  family  is  not  com- 
plete or  whole.  In  a way  these  few 
words  of  explanation  by  my 
teacher  summed  up  both  my  goal 
and  my  reason  for  being  here. 


For  the  past  few  years,  I have 
worked  with  our  growing  Korean 
Catholic  community  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  In  some  ways  I found  this 
work  too  limiting  because  I was 
unable  to  communicate  or  fully 
understand  what  was  being  said 
and  felt.  I have  come  to  Korea  to 
experience  all  the  ups  and  downs 
of  language  study  and  gain  a real 
insight  into  the  Korean  people, 
their  culture  and  language. 

It  was  quite  a revelation  to  me 
when  Fr.  Johnston,  S.J.  from  the 
Japan  region  spoke  on  the  parallels 
between  Christianity  and  Bud- 
dhism — the  language  of  silence. 
Buddhism  allows  oneself  to  let  go 
of  the  material  and  cultural  bar- 


riers of  this  life,  empty  oneself  of 
this  world's  values,  and  become 
transparent  in  order  to  experience 
the  presence  of  the  divine.  In  a 
sense  the  person  becomes  divine 
or,  as  a Buddhist  would  put  it, 
'children  of  God'. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Korea  is 
experiencing  a growth  that  is  quite 
remarkable  and  at  first  quite  my- 
stifying. But  I suspect,  somewhere 
deep  within  the  cultural  and  tradi- 


tional values,  there  is  an  answer 
for  the  response  these  people  are 
making  in  seeking  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  God  — our  family.  I can 
imagine  God,  too,  must  have  a 
dream  that  seeks  fulfillment  with  a 
call  to  each  of  us  who  are  free  to 
bring  to  perfection  beginning  from 
this  moment  in  time  unto  time 
eternal.  "May  they  all  be  one. 
Father,  may  they  be  one  in  us,  as 
you  are  in  me  and  I am  in  you" 

Jn  17:21). 


"In  a language  there  is  nestled  a whole 

CULTURE  AND  TRADITION  THAT  IS  AS 
MYSTERIOUS  AS  THE  LANGUAGE  ITSELF." 
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A CELEBRATION 
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Fr.  Jim  Gauthier,  S.F.M.,  and  friends.  Nagoya,  Japan. 


POSTINGS 


Being  Sent 


The  Je wish-Rabbinical 
concept  of  shaluah  has 
much  to  inform  us 
about  being  sent.  It  seems 
that  this  concept  was 
adapted  to  the  apostles 
and  their  mission  of  pro- 
claiming the  Good  News 
by  the  early  Christian 
community. 


Shaluah  is  Hebrew  for  the  one  who 
is  a commissioned  emissary  to  rep- 
resent, to  act  with  full  power,  the 
one  who  does  the  sending.  Jesus, 
then,  is  presented  as  the  shaluah  of 
the  Father  (Hebrew  3:1)  and  the 
apostles  are  his  sheluhim  (John 
20:21).  The  foundation  of  the 
apostolate,  of  missionary  activity, 
is  to  be  traced  to  Jesus'  sending  out 
witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  com- 
missioned to  proclaim  to  others. 

Central,  then,  to  the  reality  of 
the  missionary  vocation  is  the  ele- 
ment of  sending.  Missioners  see 
themselves  caught  up  in  the  send- 
ing of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  the 
sending  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  the  sending  of  the 
Christian  community  by  the  risen 
Lord. 

Being  sent  does  not  only  apply 
to  an  individual  apart  from  the 
community.  As  evidenced  in  Scrip- 
ture, Jesus  sent  individuals  who 


were  bound  together  in  communi- 
ty. The  church,  continuing  the 
proclamation  of  Jesus,  in  turn 
sends  forth  missioners  as  exten- 
sions of  itself.  Missioners  are  sent 
forth  from  the  common  vision  of 
their  community  within  the  uni- 
versal church.  The  missioner  does 
not  proclaim  him/herself  but  the 
reign  of  God. 

On  June  12, 
1988  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign 
Mission  Society 
sent  forth  two 
new  missioners. 
Tim  Charrette, 
of  Thetford, 
Ontario,  is  a priest  candidate  with 
Scarboro.  He  will  be  living  and 
working  among  the  poor  in  the 


Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  in  Brazil.  He 
joins  the  prelacy  team  which  in- 
cludes Scarboro  missioners  Frs. 
Omar  Dixon,  Doug  Mackinnon, 
Ron  MacDonnell  and  Bishop 

George  Mars- 
kell.  Karen 
Anne  Crowley 
from  Medicine 
Hat,  Alberta  has 
been  missioned 
to  work  with 
the  Bisayan 
people  in-  San  Fernando  valley, 
Philippines.  After  language  train- 
ing in  Davao  city,  Karen  Anne,  a 
lay  associate  with  Scarboro,  will 
join  the  Scarboro  team  in  Bukid- 
non  province  which  includes  Frs. 
Charlie  Gervais,  Pat  Kelly,  Jim 
McGuire  and  lay  missioners  Helen 
Harrington  and  Andrea  Campbell. 

As  we  send  them  forth  we  wish 
them  well.  Our  prayer  for  them  is 
expressed  so  well  in  the  prayer  of 
our  General  Assembly,  namely, 
that  they  may  have  a strong  faith, 
walk  joyously  into  the  unknown, 
have  an  unshakable  hope  of  being 
ready  witnesses  to  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  and  a profound  love  to 
hold  all  peoples  in  their  hearts. 

Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

Other  Appointments 

Tom  Walsh,  a 
lay  associate 
missioner  with 
Scarboro,  com- 
pletes a seven 
year  term  as  Ex- 
ecutive Director 
for  the  Inter- 
american  Cooperative  Institute 
(ICI)  in  Panama  City,  Panama.  ICI 
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is  a private  educational  organiza- 
tion founded  to  help  bring  to- 
gether grassroots  leaders  from 
throughout  Latin  America  to  share 
their  experiences  of  developing  co- 
operative forms  of  work.  ICI  works 
to  promote  social  justice  and  socio- 
economic change  in  the  non-privi- 
leged  sectors  of  society.  Tom 
returns  to  Canada  to  begin  a sabat- 
tical  with  his  wife  Julia  and  their 
three  children. 


Fr.  Jack 

Lynch,  S.F.M., 
will  take  over 
from  Tom 
Walsh  the  re- 
sponsibilities of 
Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Inter- 
american  Cooperative  Institute  in 
Panama  City,  Panama  in  August. 

Fr.  Jack  brings  to  this  position  a 
wealth  of  administrative  experi- 
ence gained  while  serving  as 
Coordinator  of  Scarboro's  Mission 
Information  Department  and  Edi- 
tor of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 


Armella  Sonntag  and  Gerry  Hef- 
fernan,  two  lay  associate 
missioners  with  Scarboro,  have 
begun  work  with  other  Scarboro 
missioners  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  Ar- 
mella, a native  of  Goodsoil, 
Saskatchewan,  recently  completed 


an  intensive  Spanish  language 
study  program  in  Bolivia.  She  joins 
Mark  Hathaway,  another  lay  mis- 
sioner  in  Chiclayo,  to  work  with 
the  popular  education  programs 
already  established  there.  Heffer- 
nan,  who  also  completed  a 
Spanish  language  program  in 
Bolivia,  joined  the  parish  team  in 
June. 


Fr.  John 
Carten,  S.F.M. 
who  completes 
a two  year  term 
as  Coordinator 
of  Scarboro's 
Formation-Edu- 
cation Depart- 
ment, returned  to  Japan  in  June  to 
resume  parish  work  in  Fukuoka. 

Fr.  Carten,  a native  of  Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick,  worked  in  Japan 
from  1976-79  and  again  from 


1980-83. 


Fr.  Ray 

O'Toole,  S.F.M., 
joins  Scarboro's 
China  liaison 
team  and  will 
begin  language 
study  in  Man- 
darin in  Hong 
Kong  in  September.  Fr.  O'Toole 
completes  five  years  as  professor  at 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology, 
University  of  Toronto,  the  last  four 
as  Director  of  Field  Education.  His 
appointment  maintains  a continu- 
ity with  Scarboro's  historic  links 
to  China. 

(Notes  prepared  by 
Michael  Donelson  ). 


Fr.  John  George,  S.F.M. 


1927-1988 

The  Scarboro  community  suf- 
fered a sudden  loss  as  Fr. 

John  George,  S.F.M.  died  26 
May  1988.  Fr.  George  was  well 
known  by  the  community  of  St. 
Maria  Goretti  parish  in  Scar- 
borough, Ontario,  where  he 
served  as  Assistant  Pastor  from 
1980  until  his  death.  A native  of 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  Fr.  John  at- 
tended St.  Jerome's  High  School 
from  1940-45.  Ordained  a priest 
with  Scarboro  Missions  in  De- 
cember 1951,  he  left  to  work  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1952 
where  he  served  in  various  par- 
ishes until  1961  when  he 
returned  to  Canada  to  do  pro- 
motion work.  From  1962  until 
1963  he  attended  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  to  do  post-gradu- 
ate studies  in  canon  law.  These 
studies  continued  from  1963-  65 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  Al- 
ways a compassionate  listener 
and  generous  host,  Fr.  George 
continued  his  mission  work  in 
Canada  performing  various  ad- 
ministrative duties  for  the 
Society  as  well  as  helping  out  in 
parishes  throughout  metropoli- 
tan Toronto.  A mass  of  the 
Resurrection  was  celebrated  30 
May  at  St.  Maria  Goretti  parish. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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T he  following  is  an  interview  with 
I Calixto  Quispe,  an  Aymara  Indian 
and  Catholic  catechist,  who  directs  the 
Centro  de  Teologia  Popular,  an  ec- 
umenical, theological  reflection  centre 
in  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  Quispe  speaks  of 
the  relationship  between  Christianity 
and  the  beliefs  of  the  Aymara  and 
Quechua  peoples.  Understanding  the 
beliefs  and  culture  of  these  Andean 
peoples  is  a challenge  for  the  church 
and  something  Quispe  believes  is  es- 
sential "if  the  church  is  to  perform  its 
mission  of  evangelizing. " 

It  is  reprinted  from  Latinamerica 
Press. 

Latinamerica  Press:  Why  are  you 
interested  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween Aymara  and  Christian 
beliefs? 

Calixto  Quispe  : I've  had  a very 
diverse  background.  My  grand- 
parents, for  example,  were  very 
involved  politically.  My  grand- 
father frequently  confronted  the 
big  landowners.  That  experience 


"I  THINK  WE  HAVE  TO  SET  OUT  BY 
UNDERSTANDING  THE  AYMARA  WORLD  VIEW.  We 
HAVE  TO  GO  IN  A NEW  DIRECTION  IF  THE 
CHURCH  IS  TO  PERFORM  ITS  MISSION  OF 
EVANGELIZING." 


greatly  influenced  me.  Although 
my  parents  were  Methodists,  I 
entered  a Catholic  seminary  where 
I studied  theology  and  philosophy 
and  planned  to  be  ordained  a 
priest.  But  eventually,  I thought  I'd 
do  something  different  with  my 
life. 

I got  married  and  we  moved  to  a 
remote  place  in  the  Andean  high- 


VivantUnivers 
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Ancient  People 


lands.  We  got  to  know  communi- 
ties that  were  very  poor  and  iso- 
lated. This  situation  caused  us  to 
reflect  continually  on  how  to  find 
God  in  history,  a God  who  accom- 
panies us  and  is  on  the  side  of  the 
people. 

Our  experience  in  the  country- 
side didn't  fit  with  the  unbending 
theology  of  the  seminary.  The  life 
of  the  community  with  its  Aymara 
beliefs  — respect  for  our  ancestors 
and  the  ways  of  our  ancestors  — 
pulled  us  one  way.  But  my  theo- 
logical formation  and  our  Christi- 
anity pulled  us  in  a different  direc- 
tion. In  certain  respects,  I felt  like  a 
foreigner. 

I lived  with  this  conflict,  this 
tension  for  many  years.  Then,  fi- 
nally, I arrived  at  a moment  when  I 
said  to  myself:  Look,  I believe  in 
God  and  in  Christianity.  But  I can't 
hide  the  fact  that  I also  believe  in 
the  faith  of  my  grandparents. 

LP:  But  aren't  many  of  these  beliefs 
just  superstitions? 

Quispe  : For  me,  no.  Because  this  is 
part  of  my  life,  part  of  my  personal 
experience.  It's  true  that  for  many 
years  Christian  theology  dismissed 
such  beliefs. 

It  was  said  of  my  ancestors:  "You 
worship  the  hills.  You  have  to  stop 
that.  This  custom  is  bad." 

LP:  How  do  the  Aymara  include 
religion  in  everyday  life? 

Quispe  : From  the  Aymara  world 
view,  humankind,  animal  life,  all 
of  nature  form  an  earthly  oneness. 
We  have  the  same  respect  for  a 
potato  or  a hill  as  we  do  for  a 
person.  We  see  the  hills  as  our 
ancestors,  frozen  in  time,  and  they 
are  always  present  to  us.  Clearly, 


from  the  Christian  viewpoint,  we 
can't  say  that  they're  gods.  But 
then  they  wouldn't  be  gods  any- 
way if  they  are  our  ancestors 
forever  present. 

When  we  offer  up  a sacrifice,  we 
offer  it  in  reciprocity  with  our  an- 
cestors. We  give  to  the  hill  what  we 
burn  there.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
we  worship  the  hill  or  our  ances- 
tors. In  our  environment,  it's  not 
so  much  worshipping  as  giving. 

LP:  What  role  does  Christ  play  for 
the  Aymara  people? 

Quispe  : How  many  times  we  have 
asked  ourselves  about  Christ. 

There  is  no  St.  Jesus  to  speak 
about  in  the  way  we  speak  about 
the  many  other  saints  in  the 
churches,  the  patrons  of  this  or 
that  town,  or  this  or  that  parish. 

But  a Jesus  up  above  all  this, 
what  to  do  with  him?  This  is  exact- 
ly what  we  are  questioning  now. 
The  saints  make  sense  to  us  as 
protectors  because  the  Aymara 
have  hills  where  our  ancestors  are 
present,  protecting  us.  When  the 
saints  arrived  with  the  Spanish,  we 
simply  changed  the  names  of  our 
ancient  protectors.  But  Jesus  is 
more  than  a saint.  So  now  we're 
searching,  trying  to  find  the  histor- 
ical Jesus,  the  Jesus  who  accompa- 
nies us  in  history,  the  Jesus  made 
human  but,  at  the  same  time,  God. 
It's  a big  challenge  for  Aymara 
Christians. 

LP:  Would  you  explain  the  Aymara 
conception  of  God? 

Quispe:  Our  God  would  be  a 
creator  God.  There  is  not  yet  an 
idea  of  God  as  liberator.  As  sav- 
iour, perhaps,  but  not  as  liberator. 
We  have  no  such  word  for  that 
kind  of  God.  We  have  to  distin- 


guish clearly  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  Aymara  concepts  of  God 
because  the  Aymara  would  focus 
on  God  in  a very  different  manner. 

LP:  Are  there  contradictions  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  Aymara 
religion? 

Quispe:  Let's  say  that  deep  down 
there  is  no  contradiction  with 
Christianity.  We  preach  the  same 
things  — love,  charity,  hope  — 
though  with  different  words. 

In  one  sense,  we  could  say  that 
Christianity  is  the  theory  of  re- 
ligion while  Aymara  customs  are 
the  practice  of  religion.  But  here 
we  run  into  difficulties.  In  Chris- 
tianity, there  are  attitudes  and 
approaches  with  which  we  cannot 
comply  because  we  have  had 
another  experience.  As  Aymara, 
we  are  conditioned  to  a system  of 
communal  life  passed  down  for 
many,  many  years  from  our  an- 
cestors. 

LP:  Has  the  evangelization  of  Latin 
America  damaged  Aymara  culture? 

Quispe:  Yes,  it  has  really  damaged 
our  culture.  With  our  defence 
mechanisms,  our  resistance,  we've 
endured  in  silence.  Yet  I believe 
that  if  our  culture  had  not  been  so 
damaged,  our  communities  would 
be  much  more  organized,  much 
stronger,  more  independent.  Ob- 
viously, it  wasn't  just  the  Christian 
church  that  damaged  us.  But  the 
church  was  part  of  a whole  system 
of  power  and  domination. 

Even  today,  we  still  await  a gen- 
uine evangelization.  If  there  had 
been  a real  evangelization,  our 
culture  would  have  been  valued 
and  encouraged.  As  a Christian 
and  an  Aymara,  I believe  that 
Christians  have  to  establish  a new 
way  of  evangelizing.  I think  we 
have  to  set  out  by  understanding 
the  Aymara  world  view.  We  have 
to  go  in  a new  direction  if  the 
church  is  to  perform  its  mission  of 
evangelizing. 

But  I also  think  that  the  Aymara 
search  for  identify  is  so  strong  that 
we  could  well  decide  to  reject  a 
church  that  doesn't  attempt  to  un- 
derstand us.  That  would  be  a great 
loss  for  the  church. 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 


The  following  are  excerpts  from,  "Pas- 
toral Statement  of  Panama's  Bishops 
on  the  National  Crisis",  released  April 
20.  It  is  reprinted  from  Origins. 

Today  we  once  more  raise  our 
prophetic  cry  before  the  relent- 
less persecution  suffered  by  all  the 
people,  victims  of  external  pres- 
sures and  internal  intrigues,  to  say 
to  all  Panamanians:  For  the  love  of 
God  and  neighbour,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  Lord,  let  us  put  a stop  to 
the  fights  and  animosities  that  are 
destroying  the  heart  of  the  nation! 
Enough  of  ambitions  and  political 
protagonisms  that  are  destroying 
the  country!  The  nation  is  in  dan- 
ger! Let  us  save  Panama!  . . . 

The  principal  causes  of  the 
national  crisis  are:  a capitalist  econ- 
omy alien  to  the  basic  needs  of  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people; 
the  intervention  of  foreign  powers 
and  their  economic  domination, 
with  the  resultant  dependency  that 
impairs  national  sovereignty  and 
identity;  official  repression  and 
military  and  paramilitary  action  in 
repeated  violation  of  human  rights; 
widespread  corruption  in  public 
and  private  sectors. 

All  these  causes  have  converged 
with  force  around  the  political 
problem  that  the  nation  has  been 
experiencing  since  the  elections  of 
1984.  . . 

From  the  very  beginning,  the 
political  problem  had  serious  re- 
percussions in  the  economic  life  of 
the  nation,  above  all  on  the  sta- 
bility of  the  banking  system.  The 
banks  were  able  to  partially  re- 
cover, and  the  year  ended  with 
relative  normality. 


Panama's  Bishops:  'External  Pressures, 
Internal  Intrigues' 


In  the  first  months  of  this  year 
the  political  problem  worsened 
considerably  because  of  the  crisis 
of  constitutionality  brought  about 
by  the  forced  separation  of  Presi- 
dent Eric  Arturo  Delvalle  from  his 
position,  after  his  having  at- 
tempted to  separate  from  his 
position  the  commander  of  the 
Defense  Forces.  The  most  serious 
aspect  of  the  political  crisis  became 
evident  then:  the  predominance  of 


"As  CHURCH  AND  AS  PAN- 
AMANIANS, WE  REJECT 
THESE  MEASURES,  WHICH 
VIOLATE  NATIONAL  SOV- 
EREIGNTY . . . They  are 
. . . MORALLY  UNJUST." 


the  military  in  almost  all  aspects  of 
national  life,  including  the  social 
communication  media,  and  many 
political  and  popular  organizations 
of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  subordination  of  the  Defense 
Forces  to  civil  authority.  All  this, 
under  the  protection  of  Law  20  of 
1983,  is  a clear  manifestation  of  a 
de  facto  military  dictatorship.  . . 

The  crisis  struck  the  economy 
again  when  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  increased 
considerably  the  economic  sanc- 
tions already  in  effect  against  our 
country.  These  have  affected  the 
functioning  of  the  government 
structure  and  have  dealt  a strong 
blow  to  all  the  people,  especially 
the  most  poor  and  needy. 


As  church  and  as  Panamanians, 
we  reject  these  measures,  which 
violate  national  sovereignty.  We 
consider  that,  given  the  dependent 
structure  of  our  economy,  these 
exceed  any  strategy  of  political 
pressure  and  become  a threat  to 
the  life  of  our  people.  They  are, 
therefore,  morally  unjust.  For  that 
reason,  we  demand  that  they  be 
suspended  immediately.  In  the 
same  way  we  reject  all  forms  of 
military  intervention.  . . 

The  basic  issues  of  the  crisis 
demand,  for  their  careful  and  ade- 
quate evaluation  and  solution,  a 
true  national  dialogue,  which  we 
have  proposed  many  times.  This 
should  be  done  with  time  and  with 
the  free  and  effective  participation 
of  all,  especially  of  the  popular 
sectors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  concrete 
response  to  the  present  crisis  re- 
quires effective  consultations  and 
decisions  on  a much  shorter  term. 
It  cannot  wait.  For  this  reason,  the 
principal  political  forces  of  the 
government  and  of  the  opposition 
should  sit  as  soon  as  possible  at 
the  table  of  dialogue.  No  one 
should  postpone,  for  personal  or 
party  interests,  the  true  welfare  of 
the  Panamanian  people. 

As  pastors  of  the  church  . . . 

(we)  recognize  our  weaknesses 
and  deficiencies,  and  we  ask  the 
favour  of  your  prayers  for  a wit- 
nessing and  active  commitment  in 
order  to  correct  our  wrongs  and 
inspire  more  and  more  solidarity, 
freedom  and  justice  for  all,  espe- 
cially the  poor  and  marginated.  . . 
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LETTERS 


No  Respect 

Dear  Editor: 

Margaret  McHugh's  letter  re- 
printed in  the  May  1988  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  sounded  rather 
disgusted  and  angered  by  the  pic- 
ture on  the  back  cover  of  your 
March  1988  issue,  showing  a priest 
celebrating  mass  without  vest- 
ments and  sitting.  But  she  did  not 
mention  that  the  location  was  in 
Opis,  Bukidnon  province,  Philip- 
pines. 

I do  not  have  any  clear  idea 
about  conditions  in  Opis,  but 
somehow,  it  occurs  to  me  that  Opis 
just  might  be  not  too  far  different 
from  Barra  do  Pirai,  Brazil.  An  old 
woman  there  said  to  her  bishop, 

"At  Christmas  the  three  Protestant 
churches  were  lit  and  crowded.  We 
could  hear  their  hymn-singing  and 
our  Catholic  church,  closed,  was  in 
darkness  because  we  could  not  get 
a priest."  The  woman's  observation 
prompted  him  to  ask  some  funda- 
mental questions.  If  there  are  no 
priests,  does  everything  have  to 
stop?  Cannot  anyone  else  do  any- 
thing for  the  life  of  the  church 
community? 

I began  to  wonder  if  there  are  no 
vestments  does  mass  have  to  stop. 


Misreading  the  Signs  of  the  Times 


even  when  an  ordained  priest  is 
present?  What  kind  of  vestments 
were  worn  in  the  Catholic  church 
during  the  first  century  A.D.? 

Stephen  Sim 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

Questionable  Means 

Dear  Editor: 

This  letter  is  about  the  article 
entitled  A People's  Spirituality'  in 
the  May  edition,  written  by  Fr. 
Greg  Chisholm.  In  the  story,  Fr. 
Chisholm  said  he  felt  so  proud  of 
his  parishioners  and  had  reflected 
on  how  proud  God  must  have 
been  of  them  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  an  abandoned  child  of 
God  as  their  very  own. 

Fr.  Chisholm  should  have  been 
upset  by  the  initial  method  these 
people  used  to  secure  possession 
of  Neder's  body  from  the  authori- 
ties. They  had  lied  by  saying  that 
they  were  relatives  of  Neder;  later 
they  were  found  out  by  a po- 
liceman. 

Otherwise  this  was  a very  good 
story  showing  us  how  the  Holy 
Spirit,  working  through  these  ma- 
terially poor  but  spiritually  rich 
people,  brings  about  the  further- 
ance of  his  kingdom  on  earth.  We 
can  learn  much  from  these  people 
of  great  faith  about  how  Jesus 
wants  us  to  give  of  ourselves  for 
our  less  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Dan  Fargy 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Mind  Control 

Dear  Editor: 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel's  article  in  the 
April  1988  issue,  'Reading  the 


Signs  of  the  Times',  is  one  of  the 
most  blatantly  propagandistic 
pieces  of  writing  I have  ever  read 
in  a religious  publication.  His  ad- 
monition to  read  the  signs  of  Jesus 
and  interpret  them  correctly 
sounds  perfectly  reasonable,  but 
when  one  comes  to  the  possibility 
of  misreading  'kingdom'  for 
'church'  and  'Good  News'  for  'doc- 
trine', it  is  fairly  clear  where  he  is 
heading.  He  would  like  us  to 
assume  that  there  is  a natural  op- 
position between  'spirit,  faith, 
community'  on  the  one  hand,  and 
'law,  obedience,  and  institution'  on 
the  other.  We  are  to  respond  posi- 
tively to  the  first  list,  negatively  to 
the  second. 

But  it  is  in  the  last  paragraph 
that  Fr.  Hegel  shows  his  mastery  of 
the  techniques  of  mind  control.  He 
takes  two  lists  of  words  — one 
which  he  knows  will  elicit  a nega- 
tive response,  the  other  which  he 
would  like  to  have  us  accept,  and 
merges  them.  The  two  lists  are: 
hate,  violence,  greed,  selfishness, 
injustice,  and  conformism,  moral- 
ism,  institutionalism,  externalism, 
authoritarianism. 

By  playing  on  our  response  to 
the  first  list,  he  attempts  to  elicit 
an  equally  strong  response  to  the 
second.  He  does  this  by  nesting 
the  'ism'  words  neatly  within  the 
more  negative  words. 

No  one  will  deny  Fr.  Hegel  the 
right  to  express  his  view  of  the 
signs  which  Christ  has  left  us, 
even  if  he  does  so  in  a rather 
heavy-handed  way.  But  certainly 
there  is  no  need  to  descend  to 
manipulative  word  games  in  order 
to  proclaim  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

Michael  Schaub 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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Walking  a Different  Path 


il 


Couple’s  Christian  commit- 
ment brings  them  to  Latin 
America 


The  phrase  'preferential  option 
for  the  poor'  has,  in  a fairly 
short  time,  made  its  way  from  the 
periphery  to  the  centre  of  church 
language.  What  does  the 
option  for  the  poor  really 
mean?  Who  are  the  poor, 
and  what  really  constitutes 
their  poverty?  Why  does 
it  have  to  be  preferential? 
Who  is  called  to  live  it? 

For  Joe  and  Patricia 
Walsh  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  exercising 
this  'option'  has 
brought  them  and  their 
two  children  to 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia 
to  begin  a three  year 
stay  working  in  Latin 
America.  Lay  mis- 
sioners  with  the 
Catholic  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  of  the 
United  States, 
known  popularly  as 
Maryknoll,  they  ar- 
rived in  Bolivia  in 
January  1988  to 
begin  a slow  pro- 
cess of  immersion 
in  the  language 
and  culture  of 
the  people. 

A high  school  science  teacher, 
Joe  maintains  that  his  own  per- 
sonal decision  to  become  involved 


Living  their  Christian  commitment  has  brought  them  from  Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin  to  Latin  America.  Missioners  Joe  and  Patricia  Walsh  and  their 
children  Brady  and  Caitlin. 

I 
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in  mission  work  was  for  him  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  his  family 
upbringing.  "Maryknoll  magazine 
was  always  around  the  house,"  he 
recalls,  referring  to  the  mission 
society's  widely  read  publication. 

"I  had  a sense  of  people  suffering 
and  I used  to  ask  myself,  why  do  I 
have  so  much,  while  others  go 
without?" 

The  Walsh's  are  convinced  that 
their  job  is  not  to  convert  Bolivians 
to  Catholicism,  but  rather  to  listen, 
understand  and  experience  life 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  poor. 
Their  gifts  will  enable  them  to 
stand  with  the  poor  in  helping 
them  to  combat  poverty,  hunger 
and  social  injustice. 

Their  job  will  be  no  pushover. 
Bolivia  remains  a poor  and  rela- 
tively backward  society,  one  of  the 
harshest  in  the  Americas.  Land- 
locked since  the  loss  of  its  Pacific 
coastline  to  Chile  after  a disastrous 
war  nearly  100  years  ago,  Bolivia  is 
the  heartland  of  the  continent, 
straddling  the  central  range  of  the 
Andes  mountains  which  form  the 
backbone  of  South  America. 

Statistics  here  paint  a rather  grim 
picture.  The  average  life  expec- 
tancy for  men  is  47;  for  women  53. 
Illiteracy  stands  at  50  percent. 
Wages  are  the  lowest  in  South 
America  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
among  the  highest.  Infant  mortali- 
ty, generally  considered  a good 
indicator  of  the  overall  health  of  a 
country  is  frightfully  high  at  nearly 
3 in  10.  Dysentery  tops  the  list  as 
the  leading  cause  behind  this  rate. 
In  Canada  tuberculosis  has  been 
largely  eliminated  while  in  many 


parts  of  Bolivia  it  remains  in 
epedemic  proportions. 

A New  Look  to  Mission 

During  the  past  decade  or  more, 
opportunities  to  perform  grass- 
roots, people-to-people  mission 
work  in  the  developing  world  has 


extended  to  include  a broader 
range  of  people  from  the  first 
world  than  ever  before.  In  the  past 
it  was  chiefly  ordained,  career  min- 
isters who  performed  these  tasks. 

Today,  mission  societies  like 
Maryknoll  and  Scarboro  Missions 
have  opened  the  way  for  lay  peo- 
ple to  spend  time  overseas.  This 
has  enabled  laity  to  learn  firsthand 
the  harsh  and  inhuman  reality  that 
many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
are  living  in  the  Third  World.  With 
their  gifts  and  experiences,  they 
are  able  to  walk  with,  support  and 
share  life  with  people  who  are 
struggling  to  take  charge  of  their 
own  lives  and  shape  their  history. 

At  the  same  time,  missioners 
discover  in  this  new  world,  in  this 
new  culture,  that  they  are  intro- 
duced to  a completely  new  set  of 
values.  Often  they  discover  how 
much  their  lives  have  been  en- 


riched by  this  overseas  experience. 
In  Third  World  cultures,  for  exam- 
ple, an  emphasis  is  placed  on 
human  relations.  People  come  first. 
As  you  walk  along  the  street  you 
had  better  be  ready  to  say  "Buenos 
dins”  (Good  morning)  to  the  people 
you  encounter,  even  strangers.  Re- 
lationships are  very  important. 


When  people  enter  a gathering, 
even  if  you  are  in  the  middle  of 
something,  you  will  have  to  greet 
everyone  there.  The  same  routine 
is  followed  when  people  leave.  In 
our  North  American  culture,  with 
its  emphasis  on  efficiency,  punc- 
tuality and  progress,  relationships 
often  seem  to  take  second  place. 

A prerequisite  for  doing  mission 
work  overseas  is  that  a person  be 
adaptable  and  flexible.  Living  in  a 
different  culture,  speaking  a differ- 
ent language,  and  getting  used  to  a 
different  climate  require  a great 
deal  of  patience.  Bolivia  is  another 
world,  its  culture,  lifestyle,  every- 
thing. To  look  around  one  notices 
the  differences  in  the  architecture, 
native  customs  and  folklore, 
beliefs,  types  of  games  played, 
meals  served  and  the  music  sung. 
Indeed,  one  will  have  trouble  find- 
ing anything  that  is  exactly  the  way 
it  was  back  home. 

Those  who  are  able  to  go  over- 
seas must  be  prepared  to  get  by  on 
very  little  money.  The  Walsh's  will 
receive  their  housing  expenses  and 


"Today,  mission  societies  like  Maryknoll 
and  Scarboro  Missions  have  opened  the 

WAY  FOR  LAY  PEOPLE  TO  SPEND  TIME  OVERSEAS." 
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"Missioners  challenge  people  in  their 

HOME  COUNTRY  TO  STEP  OUTSIDE  THEIR 
NARROW  INTERESTS  OF  PERSONAL  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  TO  THINK  OF  THE 
WORLD  AS  A GLOBAL  FAMILY." 


a small  living  allowance.  "We 
won't  make  any  money,"  Joe  Walsh 
says,  "That's  something  we  had  to 
grapple  with  as  a family.  It's  all 
part  of  the  commitment." 

The  Walsh's  are  not  unfamiliar 
with  foreign  cultures.  As  instruc- 
tors for  private  international 
schools,  they  spent  two  years  in 
Cameroon,  Africa.  This  experience 
stimulated  their  involvement  with 
Maryknoll.  "We  saw  a lot  of  pov- 
erty," Pat  Walsh  says  of  her  experi- 
ence. "It  was  a stark  awakening  to 
see  a system  perpetuated  that 
keeps  people  in  poverty." 

Joe  and  Pat  Walsh  are  fairly 
typical  of  a group  of  35  students 
who  have  come  to  Maryknoll  Lan- 
guage Institute  in  Cochabamba, 
Bolivia.  The  main  language  taught 
is  Spanish,  but  courses  in  two 
indigenous  languages,  Aymara 
and  Quechua,  are  also  available. 
The  excellent  local  Bolivian  teach- 
ers at  our  disposal  round  out  the 
program. 

Great  Anxiety 

"Donde  esta  el  correo?"  (Where  is 
the  post  office?),  Fr.  Brendan 
O'Sullivan  asks  in  laboured  Span- 
ish of  a native  in  downtown  Coch- 
abamba. He  has  a letter  to  mail  to 
his  family  in  Ireland.  Such  a small 
task  is  taken  for  granted  back 
home  but  here  it  is  enough  to 
cause  great  anxiety,  no  matter  how 
skillful  the  language  teachers  are 
in  making  it  easy  for  you.  In 
Spanish,  as  well  as  in  English, 
expressions  can  be  twisted  merely 


by  the  way  they  are  enunciated  or 
by  the  gestures  accompanying 
them  while  spoken. 

This  part  of  the  journey,  learning 
or  improving  their  Spanish,  will 
take  five  months.  In  the  group,  the 
Catholic  contingent  consists  of 
priests,  sisters,  brothers,  and  mar- 
ried and  single  lay  missioners. 
Included  also  are  three  married 
couples  from  the  Baptist  and  Men- 
nonite  churches. 

The  students  are  from  as  far 
away  as  the  United  States,  En- 
gland, Ireland,  Hong  Kong,  Korea, 
Philippines,  Norway  and  Canada. 
After  their  studies  are  completed, 
each  will  go  on  to  work  in  various 
countries  throughout  Latin 
America. 

As  a student  of  the  language 
institute  myself,  I have  been  able 
to  enjoy  the  Carnival  in  Bolivia 
during  a break  from  Spanish 
classes.  During  an  early  morning 
start,  I took  a bus  to  the  outskirts 
of  town.  After  leaving  the  bus,  I 
began  to  walk  for  some  much 
needed  exercise.  I visited  a remote 
village,  tramped  up  and  down  the 
side  of  a mountain,  got  lost, 
soaked,  and  became  utterly  ex- 
hausted. Finally,  I tripped  over  a 
twig  and  landed  head  first  in  a 
mud  puddle.  I laughed  and  so  did 
some  curious  children.  My  misfor- 
tune seemed  so  trivial  in  the 
presence  ot  this  sea  of  misery. 
There  is  poverty  everywhere  in 
Bolivia,  but  somehow  in  the  bar- 
rios, it  seems  more  intense.  Small 
adobe  cottages,  little  more  than 
hovels  by  Canadian  standards,  of- 
fer families  the  barest  shelter  from 
the  elements.  Without  running 
water  or  sewage,  these  homes  are 
spaced  along  the  many  paths 


which  wind  throughout  the  moun- 
tains. 

A bus  brought  me  back  to  town. 
There  I ambled  through  the  merc- 
ado  (market).  Women  and  children 
sat  behind  their  small  piles  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  begging  me  to 
buy.  Street  vendors  and  beggars 
were  everywhere. 

After  a long  day  I arrived  home. 
One  can  get  used  to  foreign  cul- 
tures, but  somehow  one  really 
never  gets  used  to  the  poverty  one 
finds.  Poverty  has  so  many  dimen- 
sions — lack  of  self  esteem, 
fatalism,  lack  of  hope,  weariness  of 
life,  sense  of  being  non-persons 
who  really  don't  count. 

When  Joe  and  Pat  Walsh  and 
their  family  finish  their  term  in 
Bolivia,  their  work  as  missioners 
will  not  end.  Maryknoll  has  a phil- 
osophy called  reverse  mission. 
They  will  be  encouraged  and  ex- 
pected to  share  their  experiences 
with  people  in  the  United  States. 
They  will  'bring  their  new  world 
back  home'.  Missioners  challenge 
people  in  their  home  country  to 
step  outside  their  narrow  interests 
of  personal  and  national  security 
and  to  think  of  the  world  as  a 
global  family.  Those  who  go  away 
as  missioners  usually  return  home 
with  great  affection  for  the  people 
with  whom  they  have  been  associ- 
ated. 

In  their  own  lives,  the  Walsh's 
are  coming  to  an  awareness  of 
what  is  involved  in  making  their 
personal  preferential  option  for  the 
poor.  Being  a Christian  demands  a 
response  to  other  people,  par- 
ticularly the  poor  and  the 
oppressed. 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  Dave  Warren,  S.F.M. 

Friday  the  13th 


Have  you  ever 
noticed  that 
few  apartment 
or  office  build- 
ings list  a 
thirteenth 
floor?  Often,  of 
course,  these  buildings  contain  a 
thirteenth  floor  but  it  is  numbered 
fourteen  instead.  In  the  minds  of 
many  North  Americans  thirteen  is 
an  unlucky  number.  And  Friday 
the  thirteenth  is  considered  an 
unlucky  day  to  travel  or  to  do  any- 
thing else.  But  for  me  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1985  was  a very  lucky 
day. 

I flew  out  of  Toronto  that  after- 
noon accompanied  by  Helen  Har- 
rington, one  of  our  lay  mission- 
aries who  was  also  returning  to  the 
Philippines.  In  San  Francisco  we 
had  a five-hour  stopover  and  so  we 
decided  to  see  some  of  the  city. 

In  the  airport  we  happened  to 


meet  a young  Chinese  couple,  a 
doctor  and  his  wife,  who  had  also 
flown  from  Toronto  and  who  were 
taking  our  connecting  flight  as  far 
as  Hawaii.  They  were  waiting  for  a 
friend  to  pick  them  up  and  take 
them  into  the  city  for  a quick  tour. 
Very  kindly  they  invited  us  to  go 
with  them. 

Their  friend  arrived  and  we  all 
went  to  see  the  Golden  Gate 
bridge.  Afterwards  they  let  Helen 
and  I out  at  the  Fisherman's  Wharf 
area  while  they  went  to  have  a visit 
and  to  chat  with  each  other.  At  9:00 
pm  they  agreed  to  pick  us  up 
again. 

The  boarding  time  for  our  con- 
necting flight  to  the  Philippines 
was  9:45  and  we  were  about  a 30 
minute  drive  from  the  airport.  As 
we  drove  around  in  search  of  the 
expressway  we  suddenly  noticed 
steam  coming  from  under  the 
hood.  We  pulled  over  to  the  side  of 


the  street.  By  now  it  was  9:30  and 
we  were  still  in  downtown  San 
Francisco!  The  four  of  us  decided 
to  hail  a taxi  to  get  to  the  airport. 
But  it  was  Friday  night  and  all  the 
taxis  were  taken! 

As  the  driver  added  water  to  the 
radiator,  a young  Chinese  fellow,  a 
total  stranger,  happened  to  pass 
by.  The  two  of  them  started  to  chat 
and  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
versation the  passerby  offered  to 
take  us  to  the  airport  in  his  own 
car. 

We  arrived  at  the  airport  as  our 
flight  was  boarding  and  we  were  in 
our  seats  about  ten  minutes  before 
takeoff.  Besides  feeling  relieved 
that  we  had  made  our  flight,  I felt 
very  grateful  to  a total  stranger  for 
his  unexpected  kindness. 

Who  says  Friday  the  thirteenth  is 
an  unlucky  day? 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

• by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
and  thinking  about  your  role  as  a 
missionary  in  today's  world 

• by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

• by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
to  a friend  or  relative.  A one  year 
subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years  is 
$9.00 

• by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal 

□ New  Subscription 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 

□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  I can  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 
annuities  or  my  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 

Your  Name: 

Gift  Subscription  for: 

Address: 

Address 

City/town: 

Code:  City/town 

Code 
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ervice  to  the  poor  is  the 
privileged,  though  not  the 
exclusive,  guage  of  our  fol- 
lowing of  Christ.  The  best 
service  to  our  brothers  and  sisters 
is  evangelization,  which  disposes 
them  to  fulfill  themselves  as  chil- 
dren of  God,  liberates  them  from 
injustices,  and  fosters  their  inte- 
gral advancement.” 

Scarboro  Constitutions  1984. 


Help  us  announce  the  Good  News 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 
Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the 

Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions 

building  of  the  Kingdom  and  would  be 

2685  Kingston  Road 

interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 

Scarborough,  Ontario 

write  for  information  on: 

M1M  1M4 

□ Priesthood  □ Lay  Missionary 

Town/City  Prov. 

Name 

Code  Age 

Address 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Michael  Donelson 


Toward  a Global  Solidarity 


It  has  been  the  custom  of  popes 
this  century  to  commemorate  the 
anniversaries  of  various  encyclical 
letters  dealing  with  the  social 
teaching  of  the  church  to  issue 
new  statements  which  refine  and 
expand  earlier  teaching.  Pope  John 
Paul  II's  Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis  (The 
Social  Concern  of  the  Church) 
published  earlier  this  year  follows 
in  this  tradition.  Sollicitudo  Rei 
Socialis  marks  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  Pope  Paul  Vi's  historic 
encyclical  Populorum  Progressio 
(The  Development  of  Peoples). 

Pope  Paul's  letter  spoke  with 
eloquence  of  the  disparities  of  the 
rich  and  poor  of  the  world.  Popu- 
lorum Progressio  called  upon  the 
developed  nations  to  lessen  these 
disparities  by  assisting  the  Third 
World  in  their  own  development. 
'Development  is  the  new  name  for 
peace'  Pope  Paul  wrote  arguing 
that  true  peace  could  only  result 
when  economic  justice  is  served. 

Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis  opens  by 
re-examining  Paul's  concept  of 
development  in  light  of  the  twenty 
years  which  have  passed  in  the 
interim.  It  begins  with  a sober 
assessment  of  the  conditions  in 
which  the  vast  majority  of  human- 
ity exist.  John  Paul  points  to  the 
widening  gap  between  the  rich 
nations  of  the  North  and  the  poor 
nations  of  the  South.  Whatever 
index  one  uses  — housing,  human 
rights,  health  care,  unemployment, 
food,  the  environment,  life  expec- 
tancy — conditions  have  grown 
worse  since  1967. 


Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis  challenges 
those  who  view  development  as 
concerning  itself  only  with  eco- 
nomics. "Modern  underdevelop- 
ment," the  Pope  argues,  "is  not 
only  economic,  but  also  cultural, 
political  and  simply  human."  John 
Paul  puts  forth  the  concept  of 
integral  human  development  as 
the  benchmark.  "Either  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  participate  or  it 
will  not  be  true  development,"  the 
Pope  writes. 

The  Pope  does  not  mince  his 
words.  He  lays  the  blame  for  these 
global  inequities  squarely  at  the 
feet  of  the  two  superpowers  and 
the  competing  ideologies  they  rep- 
resent. Played  out  in  the  interna- 
tional arena  their  concepts  of  the 
development  of  people  serve  only 
to  widen  the  gap  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  John  Paul  is 
critical  of  both  liberal  capitalism 
familiar  to  us  in  the  West  and 
Marxist  collectivism  common  in 
the  East.  Both,  he  believes,  are  "in 
need  of  radical  correction."  Each 
bloc  "harbours  in  its  own  way  a 
tendency  toward  imperialism  . . . 

"A  world  which  is  divided  into 
blocs,  sustained  by  rigid  ideologies 
and  in  which  instead  of  interde- 
pendence and  solidarity  different 
forms  of  imperialism  hold  sway, 
can  only  be  subject  to  structures  of 
sin,"  the  Pope  states. 


The  Pope  boldly  calls  for  a re- 
newed sense  of  interdependence 
and  global  solidarity  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
of  the  world.  A change  of  heart  is 
required.  "The  solidarity  which  we 
propose,"  writes  John  Paul,  "is  the 
path  to  peace  and  at  the  same  time 
to  development.  For  world  peace 
is  inconceivable  unless  the  world's 
leaders  come  to  recognize  that  in- 
terdependence in  itself  demands 
the  abandonment  of  the  politics  of 
blocs,  the  sacrifice  of  all  forms  of 
economic,  military  or  political  im- 
perialism and  the  transformation 
of  mutual  distrust  into  collabora- 
tion." 

John  Paul's  comments  are  par- 
ticularly timely  for  Canadians 
involved  in  the  free  trade  debate. 
The  article  "Free  trade:  Fortress 
North  America?"  featured  in  this 
issue  (p.  7)  raises  some  important 
questions  concerning  the  possible 
impact  of  the  Canada-  U.S.  Free 
Trade  Accord.  Published  by  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Social  Affairs 
Commission  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops,  the 
article  asks  Canadians  to  examine 
the  Accord  from  the  perspective  of 
global  solidarity.  It  concludes  that 
the  establishment  of  a continental 
trading  bloc,  a "Fortress  North 
America,"  which  the  Accord  pro- 
poses, will  harm  those  Third 
World  countries  which  seek  to 
trade  with  Canada. 

Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis  is  a pro- 
phetic call  to  reshape  and  build  a 
cooperative  global  economy  based 
on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
peace.  It  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  all  concerned  Christians. 
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Scarboro  — Kelly 


I Am  Like  You 


Base  Christian  com- 
munity leader 
challenges  others  to 
think  about  their 
role  as  a follower  of 
Christ.  Halapitan, 
Bukidnon  province, 
Philippines. 


Team  approach  to  mission 
involves  both  laity  and 
religious  working  together 


Thirty-two 
year  old  Par- 
tia  stood  before 
them  in  her  T- 
shirt  and  jeans 
with  a slight 
smile  and  said, 
"I  am  like  you,  a lay  person,  and  I 
am  a member  of  the  Redemptorist 
Mission  Team."  She  was  address- 
ing the  regular  meeting  of  farmers 
who  had  been  chosen  by  their 
different  communities  to  be  lead- 
ers of  their  Christian  communities 
in  the  parish  of  San  Fernando, 
Bukidnon  province,  Philippines. 

The  Redemptorist  Mission  Team 
arrived  in  the  parish  in  March  1987 
and  will  stay  for  2 years  working 
and  struggling  with  the  people  to 
build  and  strengthen  the  basic 
Christian  communities  in  all  the 
barrios  or  villages  of  the  parish. 
The  core  of  the  mission  team  con- 
sists of  10  lay  women  and  men, 
one  Redemptorist  brother,  and 
three  Redemptorist  priests.  The 
team  is  divided  into  three  groups 
with  a priest  in  each. 
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Scarboro  — Kelly 


By  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 


"Lay  men  and  women,  I believe,  are  going 

TO  BE  THE  TRUE  MISSIONARIES  IN  THE  CHURCH 
— MISSIONARIES  TO  THE  PEOPLE  AND  ALSO  TO 
US  PRIESTS  AND  RELIGIOUS  TO  HELP  US  ONCE 
AGAIN  BE  LIKE  THE  PEOPLE  AS  CHRIST  WAS  LIKE 

US." 


A lay  person  is  assigned  to  a 
village  where  he  or  she  lives  for  at 
least  six  months.  During  that  time 
Partia  (pronounced  'Parsha')  and 
the  others  make  real  the  words  "I 
am  like  you."  They  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  village,  sharing  the 
food  and  a place  to  sleep  in  a 
different  house  every  night  so  they 
will  not  be  a burden  on  any  one 
family.  All  that  the  team  brings 


with  them  is  a deep  Christ-centred 
faith.  They  share  the  problems  of 
the  people,  being  sorrowful  with 
them  and  happy  with  them. 

Unfortunately  the  work  of  Partia 
and  the  others  is  not  accepted  by 
all  in  the  parish.  Some  par- 
ishioners support  what  the 


"We  have  received  a 
great  grace  within 
the  church  — the 
growing  role  of  lay 
people  as  mission- 
aries." 


missioners  are  doing  and  others  do 
not.  Their  presence  challenges 
people  to  think  about  their  role  as 
followers  of  Christ.  Christ  came  to 
bring  unity  so  that  we  would  be 
one  as  the  Father  and  He  are  one 
(John  17:22).  The  missioner  asks 
the  people  to  reflect  on  this  theme 
and  how  it  relates  to  the  economic, 
political,  cultural  and  religious 
spheres  of  their  lives.  We  ask  what 
are  the  impediments  to  this  unity 
willed  by  Christ,  a unity  which  is 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
all  persons.  If  Christ  is  relegated  to 
ritual  and  the  chapel,  nobody  is 
against  Him.  Bring  his  teaching 
and  spirit  to  bear  on  all  facets  of 
life,  and  the  words  subversive, 
communist  and  radical  are  heard 
among  the  conversations  of  some 
regarding  the  mission  team.  Those 
who  have  much  to  gain  from  the 
status  quo  are  usually  the  first  to 
link  the  Redemptorists  to  ide- 
ologies. 


! 

! 
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Every  month  the  team  meets  in 
smaller  groups  for  prayer  and  re- 
flection and  also  as  a whole  team. 
They  share  their  experiences  in  the 
areas  with  one  another,  and  seek 
advice  and  support.  There  is  a 
tremendous  beauty  in  listening  to 
them  and  in  seeing  their  eyes  light 
up  as  they  talk  about  something 
positive  going  on  in  their  area,  or 
the  frown  and  worry  when  the 
people  are  meeting  hardship  and 
resistance  in  their  growth  as  a 
community.  'I  am  like  you  because 
I love  you',  is  the  underlying  mes- 
sage in  their  work. 

Working  Alongside  the  People 

As  they  stay  in  their  area,  it  is 
not  too  long  before  they  know  the 
people,  understand  the  problems 
and  the  various  relationships  that 
make  up  life  in  the  barrio.  The 
injustices  and  obstacles  to  unity, 
the  strengths,  weaknesses  and  lim- 
itations are  known  firsthand 
because  the  Redemptorist  Mission 
Team  live  the  life  of  the  people. 

In  the  house  in  which  Partia  will 
sleep,  she  will  reflect  on  the  word 
of  God.  The  neighbours  and 
household  members  will  be  en- 
couraged to  apply  the  reading  to 
their  situation  in  this  particular 
barrio  and  share  their  reflections 
with  one  another. 

Little  by  little,  small  groups  meet 
and  reflect  on  what  it  means  to  be 
a Christian  in  their  concrete  setting 
and  then  later  on  meetings  of  the 
whole  community  as  they  continue 
to  discern  how  to  live  their  lives  as 
Christians  in  this  particular  barrio: 
what  concrete  actions  are  they 
capable  of  at  the  present  moment 
to  extend  the  reign  of  Justice  and 


Peace  and  unity  among  themselves 
and  with  others. 

Catechists  are  formed,  and  po- 
tential leaders  are  sought  out  and 
trained.  Structures  are  created  by 
the  people  to  facilitate  life  in  the 
basic  Christian  community. 

Because  each  village  is  unique,  the 
structures  that  do  emerge  need  not 
be  the  same  in  each  village. 

"I  am  like  you”  becomes  very 
evident  to  the  people,  and  in  those 
few  words,  Partia  and  the  other 
lay  missioners  are  saying:  "I  am 
like  you  in  insecurity;  I am  like  you 
in  knowing  how  hard  life  can  be;  I 
am  like  you  with  no  status  or 
prestige  to  protect  me.” 

Last  summer  in  Halapitan,  a 
human  barricade  was  set  up  to 
stop  logging  trucks  from  leaving 
San  Fernando  ( Scarboro  Missions 
March  1988,  June  1988).  I was  part 
of  the  human  barricade.  The  mili- 
tary officer  came  to  arrest  me  in 
order  to  get  me  out  of  the  bar- 
ricade. He  then  gave  orders  to  his 
soldiers  to  disperse  the  people 
who  were  linked  by  their  arms. 
With  rattan  sticks  about  four  feet 
long,  the  military  beat  the  people. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  Re- 
demptorist Mission  Team  were 
also  part  of  the  human  barricade. 
Although  they  were  not  arrested 
they  too  felt  the  fury  of  the  mili- 
tary. Lily,  another  member  of  the 
team,  said  she  felt  like  a chicken 
picked  up  by  the  tail  as  a soldier 
picked  her  up  by  the  back  of  her 
jeans  and  threw  her.  Others  sus- 
tained bad  bruises. 

In  our  Catholic  church,  because 
of  history  and  teaching,  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  a vocation 


to  the  priesthood  or  religious  life 
was  somehow  higher  or  better 
than  other  vocations. 

But  in  truth,  what  can  be  above 
being  called  by  God  in  whatever 
vocation  — single,  married,  cler- 
ical or  religious?  The  value  and  the 
dignity  is  in  who  called  us,  not  in 
what  state  of  life  we  are. 

The  priest  and  religious  were 
given  a special  status  within  the 
community.  A prestige  was  placed 
on  him/her  above  the  ordinary 
people,  and  little  by  little  there 
developed  a separation  within  the 
Christian  community.  We  were 
given  'the  best  seats'  and  in  many 
ways  our  lifestyle  was  above  the 
lifestyle  of  the  ordinary  people. 

Years  ago  one  priest,  comment- 
ing on  the  lifestyle  of  priests  and 
religious,  said  that  many  people 
would  love  to  take  the  vow  of 
poverty  priests  and  religious  pro- 
fess and  enjoy  our  type  of  lifestyle. 

Because  of  all  this,  the  priests 
and  religious  have  lacked  or  for- 
gotten the  experiential  knowledge 
of  the  struggles  and  hardships  of 
the  poor.  The  poor  and  ordinary 
people  do  not  really  listen  to  us 
because  we  are  not  part  of  their 
daily  lives. 

But  now,  thank  God,  we  have 
received  a great  grace  within  the 
Church  — the  growing  role  of  lay 
people  as  missionaries.  Lay  men 
and  women,  I believe,  are  going  to 
be  the  true  missionaries  in  the 
Church  — missionaries  to  the  peo- 
ple and  also  to  us  priests  and 
religious  to  help  us  once  again  be 
like  the  people  as  Christ  was  like 
us. 

Partia  and  the  rest  of  the  mission 
team  have  taught  me  by  their 
lifestyle  and  example  a tremen- 
dous amount  about  Christ. 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 


Free  Trade:  Fortress  North  America? 


The  following  statement,  "Fortress 
North  America?  Ethical  Reflections  on 
the  Global  Implications  of  the  U.S.- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Accord",  was  is- 
sued 14  July  by  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace  in  collaboration  with  the  Social 
Affairs  Commission  of  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
(CCCB)  has  encouraged  local 
Christian  communities  to  become 
actively  involved  in  the  historic 
debate  concerning  the  U.S.- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Accord.  In  their 
documents  on  "Free  Trade:  At 
What  Cost?"  a number  of  serious 
ethical  issues  were  identified  for 
discussion,  debate,  and  action  con- 
cerning the  implications  of  this  Ac- 
cord for  the  future  of  our  society 
and  country. 

The  Canadian  Catholic  Organi- 
zation for  Development  and  Peace 
(CCODP)  is  an  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada 
whose  purpose  is  the  promotion  of 
international  solidarity.  From  our 
experience  of  solidarity  with  the 
peoples  of  the  Third  World,  we  too 
wish  to  identify  a number  of  issues 
which  are  of  grave  concern  to  us 
regarding  the  U.S. -Canada  Free 
Trade  Accord. 

To  date,  the  public  debate  has 
been  largely  focused  on  the  inter- 
nal impacts  of  the  Accord  with  re- 
spect to  factory  workers,  farmers, 
women,  native  people,  business 
people,  senior  citizens,  consumers, 
people  on  social  assistance,  the 
working  poor,  artists  and  enter- 
tainers, and  related  concerns  such 
as  national  sovereignty,  social  pro- 
grams, cultural  enterprises,  and 


".  . . it  is  urgent  that  efforts  be  taken  to 
place  ourselves  outside  of  the  North 
American  perspective  in  order  to  see  what 
impacts  the  U.S. -Canada  Accord  will  have 
on  peoples  elsewhere  in  the  world." 

the  environment.  While  these  con- 
cerns certainly  deserve  serious  at- 
tention, little  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  external  impacts 
of  the  Accord  on  the  global  family 
at  large. 

As  the  federal  government  pro- 
ceeds to  enact  its  implementing 
legislation,  it  is  urgent  that  efforts 
be  taken  to  place  ourselves  outside 
of  the  North  American  perspective 
in  order  to  see  what  impacts  the 
U.S. -Canada  Accord  will  have  on 
peoples  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Of 
particular  concern  to  us  here  are 
the  implications  of  the  Accord  for 
Canada's  responsibilities  in  pro- 
moting global  justice  and  peace, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  poor 
and  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
Third  World.  We,  therefore,  invite 
members  of  the  Catholic  communi- 
ty and  society  at  large  to  join  with 
us  in  reflecting  and  acting  on  these 
concerns. 


Global  Competition 

The  U.S. -Canada  Trade  Accord, 
we  are  told,  has  been  developed  in 
response  to  new  forces  and  real- 
ities in  the  global  economy.  The 
world's  economic  environment,  as 
we  know  it,  has  changed  dramat- 
ically in  the  past  decade.  The 
growth  of  transnational  corpora- 
tions coupled  with  the  rise  of 
computerized  technology  have  cre- 
f ated  conditions  for  a tough  new 
= world  of  competition.  Transnation- 
| al  enterprises,  for  example,  can 
now  shift  their  operations  around 
the  globe  on  almost  a momentary 
basis,  taking  advantage  of  profit- 
able investment  opportunities  and 
outflanking  workers'  demands  in 
most  countries.  In  this  new  global 
environment,  nation-states  are 
more  and  more  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  transna- 
tional investment,  strategic  re- 
sources and  secure  markets. 

These  new  global  realities  of 
economic  competitiveness  have 
served  to  heighten  international 
tensions  and  conflicts.  In  terms  of 
North-South  relations,  the  scram- 
ble by  industrialized  countries  of 
the  North  for  control  of  resources, 
markets,  and  labour  in  many  Third 
World  countries,  has  further  aggra- 
vated the  sufferings  incurred  by 
massive  debt  payments,  social 
spending  cuts,  food  exports,  cheap 
labour  conditions,  and  repression 
of  human  rights.  In  terms  of  East- 
West  relations,  the  new  realities  of 
international  competitiveness  have 
also  served  to  heighten  ideological 
tensions  between  the  super- 
powers, tighten-up  political  securi- 
ty systems,  and  accelerate  the  mas- 
sive build-up  of  nuclear  arsenals 
on  both  sides. 
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The  Church,  through  its  social 
teachings,  has  resisted  attempts  to 
build  an  international  order  based, 
primarily  on  economic  compet- 
itiveness. Competitiveness  must 
not  become  the  supreme  law  of 
economics.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
becomes  the  rule  of  life.  The  strong 
survive  while  the  weak  are  elimi- 
nated. From  a Christian  stand- 
point, this  is  unacceptable  as  a rule 
of  life  for  governing  international 
relations  and  the  human  family. 
While  competitiveness  is  a factor 
in  global  economic  relations,  it 
must  always  be  subordinated  to 
the  common  good. 

Continental  Bloc 

In  this  new  global  environment 
of  economic  competitiveness,  the 
U.S. -Canada  Accord  can  become 
much  more  than  another  bilateral 
trade  agreement.  Today  the  for- 
merly unchallenged  U.S.  economy 
must  now  compete  with  the  econ- 
omies, not  only  of  Japan,  West 
Germany,  and  other  western  na- 
tions, but  also  with  those  of  the 
Third  World  and  even  some  East 
bloc  countries.  In  response  to 
these  new  global  realities,  some 
industrialized  countries  have 
formed  economic  blocs  such  as  the 
European  Economic  Market  or  the 
South  Pacific  trade  bloc.  Trade  pat- 
terns point  to  similar  direction  in 
North  America.  Over  75  percent  of 
Canada's  current  trade,  for  exam- 
ple, is  with  the  United  States,  com- 
pared to  less  than  10  percent  with 
all  Third  World  countries  com- 
bined. In  effect,  the  U.S. -Canada 
Trade  Accord  serves  to  consolidate 
the  development  of  a North 
American  economic  bloc  in  the 
international  community. 

Indeed,  the  Accord  itself  con- 
tains several  basic  elements  that 
serve  to  further  integrate  Canada's 
economy  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  These  include  special  conti- 
nental codes  governing  invest- 
ment, services  and  energy.  More- 
over, the  Accord  specifically  ties 
Canada  to  close  collaboration  with 
the  United  States  in  pursuing 
North  American  economic  objec- 


"We ARE  DEEPLY  CONCERNED,  THEREFORE, 
ABOUT  THE  IMPACTS  OF  THE  ACCORD  ON 

Canada's  relations  and  moral  responsi- 
bilities towards  Third  World  countries, 

ESPECIALLY  THE  POOR  MAJORITY." 


tives  at  the  forthcoming  round  of 
GATT  negotiations  and  other  inter- 
national forums.  Thus,  the  Accord 
establishes  the  framework  for  a 
North  American  economic  bloc. 
From  a global  perspective,  how- 
ever, the  Accord  could  well  give 
rise  to  a new  form  of  "continental 
protectionism"  in  the  international 
community.  In  so  doing,  it  runs 
the  risk  of  creating  what  some 
observers  have  called  "Fortress 
North  America". 

The  Church,  in  its  recent  social 
teachings,  has  warned  against  the 
dangers  of  the  international  com- 
munity becoming  increasingly 
dominated  by  what  it  calls  the 
"politics  of  blocs".  As  John  Paul  II 
points  out  in  his  recent  encyclical, 
"the  international  trade  system  has 
become  mortgaged  to  protection- 
ism and  increasing  bilateralism". 
Driven  by  an  "all  consuming  desire 
for  profit  and  thirst  for  power", 
competing  economic  and  political 
blocs  are  being  established. 
Through  this  process,  new 
"...  forms  of  economic,  political, 
and  military  imperialism"  are 
likely  to  emerge. 

Justice  Concerns 

Today,  the  world  economy  con- 
tinues to  operate  in  such  a way 
that  the  "rich  North"  exploits  the 
"poor  South".  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned, therefore,  about  the  im- 
pacts of  the  Accord  on  Canada's  re- 
lations and  moral  responsibilities 
towards  Third  World  countries,  es- 
pecially the  poor  majority.  In  par- 
ticular, several  measures  give  us 
cause  for  serious  concern. 

a)  The  Accord  ensures  that  U.S. 
products  will  be  given  preferen- 


tial treatment  in  Canadian 
markets  (e.g.,  art.  1603), 
thereby  generating  more  in- 
tense competition  for  the  sale  of 
Third  World  products  in  Can- 
ada. Does  this  mean  that  poor 
nations,  who  are  striving  to 
recognize  their  economies  to 
serve  the  basic  needs  of  their 
peoples  through  mutually  ben- 
eficial trade  relations  with 
Canada,  will  be  undercut  by 
this  guaranteed  preference  for 
U.S.  products  in  Canadian 
markets? 

b)  The  Accord  also  commits 
Canada  to  support  the  U.S. 
strategy  for  global  reductions  in 
agricultural  subsidies  without 
making  any  distinctions  be- 
tween export  subsidies  and 
legitimate  supply  management 
programs  (e.g.,  art.  701).  Will 
these  measures  serve  to  aggra- 
vate the  problems  of  world 
hunger  by  expanding  the 
powers  of  agri-business  enter- 
prises while  undermining  the 
capacity  of  many  countries  to 
produce  food  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  their  own  populations? 

c)  The  Accord  further  calls  on 
Canada  to  join  the  United 
States  in  promoting  global 
forms  of  protection  for  intellec- 
tual property  rights  (e.g..  Art. 
2004),  thereby  restricting  the 
transfer  of  technology  to  Third 
World  countries.  Does  this 
mean  that  poor  nations  will  not 
benefit,  or  benefit  even  less, 
from  new  technologies  required 
for  health  care,  food  produc- 
tion, and  economic  develop- 
ment projects? 


Such  measures  are  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  further  weaken- 
ing of  most  Third  World  economies 
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which  are  already  suffering  from 
an  insurmountable  debt  burden.  In 
1986  alone,  for  example,  the  falling 
terms  of  trade  are  estimated  to 
have  cost  Third  World  countries 
around  100  billion  dollars.  If  these 
trends  continue,  they  will  contrib- 
ute to  widespread  poverty  and  de- 
privation throughout  the  Third 
World. 

Peace  Concerns 

Today,  the  global  economy  is 
also  increasingly  tied  to  military 
objectives  and  priorities.  We  are, 
therefore,  deeply  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  the  Accord  on  Can- 
ada's moral  responsibilities  in 
promoting  nuclear  disarmament 
and  global  peace.  In  particular, 
several  measures  give  us  cause  for 
serious  concern. 

a)  The  Accord  contains  national 
security  measures  that  tie  Can- 
ada's energy  exports  (e.g.,  oil, 
gas,  uranium)  more  closely  to 
U.S.  military  production  pri- 
orities (e.g..  Art.  907).  Does  this 
mean  that  Canada's  role  in  the 
promotion  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment will  be  further  restricted 
by  closer  ties  to  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary industrial  complex  through 
energy  exports? 

b)  The  Accord  allows  for  govern- 
ment spending  on  military  pro- 
duction programs  (Art.  2003) 
but  does  not  explicitly  recog- 
nize the  legitimacy  of  Canada's 
own  regional  economic  devel- 
opment programs.  Does  this 
mean,  in  effect,  that  the  only 
major  forms  of  government 
grants  acceptable  for  further  re- 
gional economic  development 
purposes,  are  those  geared  to 
military  production  industries? 

c)  The  Accord,  by  tying  Canada's 
economy  closer  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  will  also  likely 
intensify  Canada's  difficulties  in 
promoting  human  rights  in  mil- 
itary regimes,  especially  in 
American  economic  or  military 
spheres  of  influence.  Does  this 


. . UITTLE  CONSIDERATION  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  TO 
THE  EXTERNAL  IMPACTS  OF  THE  ACCORD  ON  THE 
GLOBAL  FAMILY  AT  LARGE." 


mean,  for  example,  that  Canada 
will  be  further  restricted  in  its 
capacity  to  effectively  oppose 
the  repression  of  human  rights 
in  Central  America? 

If  enacted,  would  these  mea- 
sures not  contribute  to  the  further 
militarization  of  the  world's  econ- 
omy? Each  year,  over  a trillion 
dollars  are  spent  on  the  build-up 
of  military  arms,  nuclear  weapons, 
and  militarized  systems  through- 
out the  world.  If  these  trends 
continue,  the  global  economy  will 
certainly  become  organized  for  the 
'service  of  death'  rather  than  the 
'service  of  life'. 

Global  Solidarity 

We  maintain  that  Canada  has  a 
moral  responsibility  to  develop 
economic  and  political  alliances  in 
keeping  with  the  basic  ethical  de- 
mands for  global  justice  and  peace. 
As  John  Paul  II  emphasized  in  his 
recent  encyclical,  we  are  living  in  a 
highly  interdependent  world  that 
calls  for  new  forms  of  global  soli- 
darity. In  order  to  move  in  this 
direction,  he  argues,  rich  nation- 
states must  abandon  their  eco- 
nomic power  blocs  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  competitiveness  and 
develop  a more  cooperative  global 
economy  based  on  principles  of 
solidarity,  especially  with  the 
Third  World.  While  the  world  we 
live  in  has  certainly  become  in- 
creasingly competitive,  the  surviv- 
al of  humanity  on  this  planet  re- 
quires the  development  of  a new 
cooperative  global  economy  rooted 
in  principles  of  justice  and 
peace. 

As  the  historic  debate  over  free 
trade  continues  in  the  coming 


months,  we  ask  all  citizens  and 
political  leaders  in  Canada  to  re- 
examine the  Accord  from  the  per- 
spective of  global  solidarity  and  to 
take  appropriate  action.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  every  effort  be  made  to 
ensure  that  Canada  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  building  of  a kind  of 
"Fortress  North  America"  within 
the  international  community.  At 
the  same  time,  we  urge  that  se- 
rious consideration  be  given  to 
alternative  trade  policies  which  re- 
flect basic  principles  of  global 
justice  and  peace.  As  the  CCCB 
has  advocated  in  previous  state- 
ments, it  is  important  for  Canada 
to  develop  a more  self-reliant  econ- 
omy in  the  context  of  global 
interdependence.  This  requires  de- 
veloping more  diversified  and 
mutually  beneficial  trade  relations, 
not  only  with  the  United  States, 
but  with  other  countries  as  well, 
especially  the  Third  World. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  believe 
that  nation-states  like  Canada  are 
called  to  give  moral  and  political 
leadership  today  in  the  building  of 
a new  international  order  based  on 
global  justice  and  peace.  During 
his  1984  visit  to  Canada,  John  Paul 
II  invoked  Christ's  account  of  the 
Last  Judgment  (Matthew  25:31-46) 
when  he  warned:  "the  poor  South 
will  judge  the  rich  North".  Indeed, 
the  building  of  a new  world  order 
is  no  longer  simply  a moral  imper- 
ative. It  is  essential  for  the 
common  survival  of  Humanity  and 
Creation  on  this  planet.  As  a na- 
tion and  a people,  we  owe  this 
contribution  to  ourselves  and  the 
world. 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Peru 


Lay  Missioners  Gather  in 
Lima 

Over  thirty  representatives  of 
various  Roman  Catholic  lay 
mission  institutes  from  North  and 
South  America  will  gather  in  Lima, 
Peru,  September  19  to  23,  1988  to 
affirm  and  celebrate  the  experience 
of  lay  missioners  working  in  Latin 
America.  Conference  planner 
Rosina  Bisci  of  the  Scarboro  Mis- 
sion Society 
says,  "This  ga- 
thering is  a 
church  event; 
an  opportunity 
for  us  to  meet 
and  share  the 
joys  and  strug- 
gles of  our  mission  efforts." 

The  conference  will  provide  a 
forum  where  participants  can  re- 
flect on  the  social  realities  they 
encounter,  their  work,  their  spir- 
ituality and  the  experience  of  being 
a lay  missioner.  "Lay  people  in 
mission  are  often  isolated  and  dis- 
persed," Bisci  notes.  "Historically 
they  haven't  had  the  structural 
means  to  meet  as  a group  and 
discuss  the  situations  in  which 
they  find  themselves."  The  con- 
ference will  also  provide  an 
opportunity  to  examine  common 
concerns,  such  as  the  training  of 
missioners,  structures  of  participa- 
tion and  decision-making,  and 
families  in  mission. 

The  Lima  gathering  represents 
the  first  time  lay  people  from  both 
continents  have  met  to  examine 
their  work  within  the  wider  con- 
text of  a church  in  mission.  The 


role  of  lay  people  in  the  church 
was  discussed  during  the  October 
1987  Synod  of  Bishops  in  Rome. 
"Lima  is  in  keeping  with  the  theme 
of  that  meeting",  says  Bisci,  herself 
a lay  missioner.  "We  will  examine 
the  emerging  role  of  lay  people  in 
mission,  a role  which  is  defined  by 
our  experiences  among  the  poor." 

Ronaldo  Ames,  a Peruvian  sen- 
ator, sociologist  and  church  leader 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker  for  the 
gathering.  Drawing  on  the  input  of 
conference  participants,  he  will 
present  an  overview  of  Latin 
American  church  and  societal 
trends. 

Msgr.  German  Schmitz,  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Lima,  has  also  been 
invited  to  address  the  group.  Msgr. 
Schmitz  is  president  of  the  Peru- 
vian Episcopal  Commission  on 
Laity. 

The  Lima  event  brings  together 
delegates  from  twelve  mission  so- 
cieties including  representatives 
from  lay  mission  institutes  in  Peru, 


Colombia,  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Mexico.  "The  growing  interest  and 
involvement  of  lay  people  in  mis- 
sion and  the  founding  of  several 
new  institutes  in  Latin  America 
strongly  indicate  the  emergence  of 
a wider  lay  missionary  movement 
in  the  church",  suggests  Ms.  Bisci, 
who  heads  Scarboro  Mission's 
newly  formed  Department  of  Lay 
Association,  (by  Danny  Gillis). 


India 


Bishop  Urges  Return  of 
Women  Deacons 

Restoring  the  office  of  deaconess 
will  not  only  further  women's 
status  in  the  church  but  also  meet 
pressing  pastoral  needsA  according 
to  a recent  study  published  by 
Bishop  Kuiakose  Kunnassery  of 
Kottayam,  India.  Tracing  the  ori- 
gins of  deacons  in  the  bible  and 
church  history,  the  study  points 
•out  that  a permanent  diaconate, 
established  in  apostolic  times  has 
been  retained  in  the  eastern 


Continues  on  p.  22 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


Many  mis- 
sionaries 
believe  that  in 
order  to  love 
and  minister  to 
others,  a certain 
amount  of  objectivity  and  personal 
distancing  is  necessary  and  that  a 
certain  level  of  control  is  essential 
in  any  relationship  if  that  rela- 
tionship is  to  be  meaningful.  In  ad- 
dition, many  missionaries,  aware 
of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
cannot  allow  intimacy  to  bog  them 
down.  This  does  not  imply  that 
these  missionaries  avoid  contact 
with  people.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  undoubtedly  very  sociable  and 
highly  dependent  on  the  com- 
munity. What  they  are  avoiding  is 
intimacy.  I believe  the  missionary 
vocation  calls  us  to  an  intimate 
loving  relationship.  Moreover,  an 
intimate  love  of  God  is  impossible 
if  we're  not  prepared  to  intimately 
love  another  human  person. 

By  intimacy  I mean  an  open, 
transparent,  vulnerable  loving  re- 
lationship. It  is  the  most  profound 
love  relationship  possible.  It  is  the 
same  love  relationship  Jesus  taught 
us  and  encouraged  us  to  emulate: 
"Love  one  another  as  I have  loved 
you"(Jn  13:34).  When  I speak  of 
intimacy,  then.  I'm  not  referring  to 
some  superficial  love.  I'm  talking 
about  love  incarnate.  Such  love  can 
only  be  freely  given  and  humbly 
accepted. 


Loving  Intimately 


The  missioner  called  to  love  inti- 
mately leaves  him/herself  open  not 
only  to  vulnerability  and  weakness 
but  also  to  being  a victim.  Neal 
O'Donoghue  says  that  love  is  first 
and  last  the  "heart  open  to  be 
wounded  again  and  again."  Fur- 
ther, he  adds  that  to  avoid  a love 
that  leads  to  suffering  is  to  open 
the  way  to  an  unlimited  self-right- 
eousness and  destructiveness. 

Even  the  building  of  schools  and 
churches  cannot  cover  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  heart  that  comes  from 
not  loving  intimately.  Naturally, 
being  a victim  is  not  something  to 
look  forward  to.  But  the  mission- 
ary called  to  be  in  solidarity  with 
JeSus  and  the  poor  must  risk  this 
possibility.  The  missionary  is 
called  to  love  to  the  point  where 
there  is  no  protection  from  the 
pain  and  the  violent  stripping 
away  that  intimate  love  demands. 

Stripping  Away 

Jesus  teaches  us  about  this  strip- 
ping away,  about  how  openness  to 
others  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  the 
poverty  of  self-abandonment  (cf 
Phil  2:6-8).  Egoism  and  selfishness, 
the  opponents  of  self-abandon- 
ment, are  only  destroyed  through 
intimacy.  The  missionary  is  called 
to  the  destruction  of  this  false  self. 

Intimacy  is  painful  because 
when  we  give  and  receive  love  all 
our  sores  and  weaknesses  are  ex- 
posed for  all  the  world  to  see  and 
touch.  It  is  painful  to  have  them 
seen  by  the  other  but  even  more 
excruciating  to  have  them  touched 
by  the  other.  But  the  touch  of  the 
other  in  intimate  love  is  a healing 
touch. 


Some  missionaries  are  called  to 
live  a life  of  celibacy.  Celibacy  does 
not  hinder  intimacy.  Rather,  it  en- 
hances it.  I can't  explain  how.  I 
only  know  I believe  it  because  I 
have  experienced  intimate  love  as  a 
celibate  and  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  my  commitment  to 
celibacy  helped  me  to  do  so.  The 
celibate  missioner  should  not  view 
their  celibacy  as  a safe  haven  but 
more  as  a battleground  where  they 
are  called  to  love  intimately.  Many 
are  the  times  when  the  temptation 
is  great  to  seek  this  sanctuary  of 
celibacy  for  fear  of  intimacy.  It  is 
precisely  at  these  times  that  we  are 
called  to  pray  for  the  grace  to  love 
more  selflessly. 

As  missionaries,  both  celibate 
and  non-celibate,  we  are  called  to 
love  intimately.  It  is  integral  to  our 
humanity.  We  cannot  be  fully  hu- 
man without  it.  Metz  reminds  us 
that  our  relationship  with  God  is 
decided  in  our  encounter  with  the 
other.  The  only  image  of  God  is  the 
face  of  our  sister  and  brother. 

Thus,  our  brother  and  sister 
become  a sacrament  of  God's  hid- 
den presence  among  us.  And  as 
we  love  our  God  intimately 
through  our  intimate  love  of  the 
other,  God's  love  for  us  reaches 
fullness. 

Fr.  Hegel  is  the  Coordinator  of 
Scarboro's  Formation-Education  De- 
partment. 
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area  that  the  major  part  of  the  human  tirelessly  promotes.  Only  in  this  way  can 
race  lives."  such  positive  energies  be  fully  released 

for  the  benefit  of  development  and 
peace." 


THE  WORD 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Render  Unto  Caesar? 


Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 

famous  saying  of  Jesus,  'render  unto 
Caesar'.  It  can  be  found  in  chapter 
eleven  of  Mark's  gospel.  Today  many 
Christians  interpret  this  text  to  mean  that 
there  are  two  areas  for  their  allegiance; 
one  the  religious  area  — God  and  the 
church,  the  other  the  political  area  — 
the  ruler  and  the  state. 


Drawing  from  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  Jesus  in  his  life  and 
teaching  continually  stressed  the 
primacy  of  God's  law  above  all 
others.  To  be  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port any  law  must  conform  to  the 
law  of  God.  Time  and  again  Jesus 
made  it  clear  in  word  and  in  deed 
that  he  had  chosen  to  do  the  will 
of  his  Father  — that  is  to  follow 
God's  law.  Often  he  found  himself 
at  odds  with  the  religious  and  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  day  for  their 
misinterpretation  of  God's  law 
whereby  they  imposed  heavy  bur- 
dens and  sacrifices  on  the  people. 
These  laws  discriminated  against 
the  widows,  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
They  were  concerned  with  exter- 
nals and  not  with  the  heart.  Be- 


cause of  this  constant  challenge  to 
the  authorities,  Jesus  was  put  to 
death. 

Christ  is  not  telling  his  listeners 
to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  He  is 
challenging  them  to  make  up  their 
own  minds,  to  determine  their 
allegiance.  Is  it  to  God  or  to 
Caesar?  For  the  Jewish  people,  this 
was  a burning  question  which  di- 
vided Jewish  nationalists  from 
Roman  collaborators.  No  true  Jew 
would  use  such  an  idolatrous  cur- 
rency. The  fact  that  the  Pharisees 
and  their  friends  produced  the 
coin  shows  their  collaboration  with 
Rome  in  possessing  and  using  the 
coin.  Christ's  words  challenged 
each  one  of  them  to  choose  to 
whom  their  allegiance  is  given  — 
to  God's  law  or  Caesar's  law?  Jesus 
has  made  his  allegiance  clear. 

Now,  so  must  they! 
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"Christ  is  not  telling  his  listeners  to  pay 

TRIBUTE  TO  CAESAR.  He  IS  CHALLENGING  THEM 
TO  MAKE  UP  THEIR  OWN  MINDS,  TO  DETERMINE 
THEIR  ALLEGIANCE.  Is  IT  TO  GOD  OR  TO 

Caesar?" 


Mark's  gospel  account  came  into 
sharp  focus  for  me  during  a recent 
visit  to  Nicaragua.  Some  of  the 
people  I met  in  my  travels  com- 
mented on  how  the  church  hier- 
archy has  chosen  to  view  the  con- 
flict in  that  country  from  a political 
or  ideological  standpoint  and  not  a 
gospel  perspective.  The  bishops, 
some  said,  have  stood  with  the 
contras  because  the  Sandinistas  are 
communists.  While  opposing  the 
government  the  bishops  have  not 
condemned  the  contra  aggression. 

Because  of  the  revolution  which 
toppled  dictator  Anastasio  Samosa 
in  1979  and  despite  the  war,  the 
lives  of  the  majority  of  Nicara- 
guans have  improved  under  the 
Sandinistas.  Religious  and  political 
freedom  is  enjoyed  by  Nicara- 
guans. It's  ironic  that  the  bishops 
have  expelled  more  priests  and 
pastoral  workers  from  their  di- 
oceses than  the  government  has 
from  the  country. 

This  failure  to  see  the  signs  of 
God's  Kingdom  in  the  reforms  put 
into  place  by  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment is  motivated  by  choosing 
a political  system  or  ideology 
ahead  of  the  gospel,  ahead  of 
God's  law.  It  is  a failure  to  recog- 
nize the  signs  of  God's  reign  — the 


blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  captives 
are  set  free  and  the  Lord's  year  of 
favour  is  proclaimed. 

Jesus  began  his  public  ministry 
by  reading  from  the  prophet  Isaiah 
who  in  chapter  58  tells  the  Isra- 
elites, "Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I 
choose:  to  loose  the  bonds  of  wick- 
edness, to  undo  the  thongs  of  the 
yoke,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free 
and  to  break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not 
to  share  your  bread  with  the  hun- 
gry, to  bring  the  homeless  poor 
into  your  house,  where  you  see 
the  naked  to  cover  them,  and  not 
hide  yourself  from  your  own 
flesh?" 

The  blindness  exhibited  by  the 
Nicaraguan  bishops  is  alive  and 
well  throughout  the  Catholic 
world.  It  is  seen  in  a failure  to 
denounce  with  conviction,  clarity 
and  continuity  militarism  and  all 
its  accompanying  evils.  It  is  seen 
as  well  in  a failure  to  denounce  an 
economic  system  based  upon  and 
driven  by  greed  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  — a system  that  results 
in  the  oppression  of  millions  of 
people  and  mass  destruction  of  the 
environment.  As  well  it  is  seen  in  a 
failure  to  denounce  the  denial  of 
political  and  religious  freedom  and 
of  rights  necessary  to  the  dignity 
of  humankind. 

Happily,  in  his  most  recent  en- 


cyclical, Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  writes  of  the  "imper- 
fections" of  both  capitalism  and 
communism  and  their  need  of 
"radical  correction".  John  Paul 
stated  that  the  division  of  the 
world  into  Eastern  and  Western 
blocs  is  "a  direct  obstacle  to  the 
real  transformation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  underdevelopment  in  the 
developing  and  less  advanced 
countries."  East-West  conflict  "is 
an  important  cause  in  the  retarda- 
tion or  stagnation  of  the  South." 
This  ideological  opposition  has  led 
to  "a  growing  military  opposition 
— two  armed  blocs"  that  result  in 
less  security  for  all  and  are  the 
major  enemy  to  the  integral  devel- 
opment of  peoples. 

These  words  indicate  not  an 
allegiance  to  one  system  or  ideol- 
ogy over  another.  Rather,  they 
demand  conformity  to  God's  laws. 
They  are  in  the  tradition  of  Jesus 
who  gave  allegiance  to  no  man  but 
to  his  Father  in  Heaven. 

John  Paul's  encyclical  is  a sign  of 
hope.  Christians  today  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  to  follow 
Christ  is  to  announce  the  reign  of 
justice  and  peace  and  to  denounce 
the  obstacles  to  that  reign  no  mat- 
ter their  guise  of  system  or 
ideology. 

Do  we  render  unto  Caesar,  or  do 
we  give  our  allegiance  to  God's 
reign  of  justice,  peace  and  love? 
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We  had  hardly  begun  our  jour- 
ney on  the  Amazon  River 
when  my  fellow  passengers  raised 
their  hands  and  broke  into  song. 

"We  always  sing  this  song  when 
we  travel  on  the  Amazon,"  my 
host.  Rev.  Ron  MacDonnell,  said 
to  me  between  chants. 

"This  way,  if  we  drown,  we'll 
die  happy." 

Although  his  joke  wasn't  very 
funny  at  the  time — I was  travel- 
ling for  the  first  time  on  a river 
reputed  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
in  the  world  — I was  too  excited  to 
worry.  I asked  when  I would  see 
the  giant  snakes,  the  piranhas  and 
the  Indians  that  I had  read  and 
heard  so  much  about.  Father  Mac- 
Donnell and  Rev.  Omar  Dixon, 
who  are  missionaries  with  Scar- 
boro  Missions  in  Toronto,  both 
laughed. 

Father  MacDonnell,  31,  said  he 
had  the  same  misconceptions 
about  Indians  and  dangerous  ani- 
mals when  he  first  arrived  in 
Brazil.  He  has  been  working  in  the 
Amazon  region  for  10  months  now 
and  has  seen  neither  "real"  Indi- 
ans nor  dangerous  animals. 

We  were  travelling  from  Itacoa- 
tiara,  which  is  about  100  miles  east 
of  Manaus,  the  biggest  city  on  the 
Amazon,  to  Father  MacDonnell's 
parish  in  Urucara,  about  80  miles 
down  river. 

I went  to  the  Amazon  River  to 
document  the  works  being  done  in 
Brazil  by  the  three  missionaries 
with  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sions: Bishop  George  Marskell  of 
Hamilton,  who  lives  in  Itacoatiara; 
Ron  MacDonnell  of  Antigonish, 
N.S.,  who  lives  in  Urucara;  and 
Omar  Dixon  of  Cape  Breton,  N.S., 
who  works  in  Itapiranga  and  the 
Island  of  Silves. 

My  first  impression  of  the 
Amazon  was  that  it  looked  dirty. 
The  huge  volume  of  muddy  water 
carries  with  it  numerous  dead 
trees  and  chunks  of  earth  with 
lush  green  grass  on  top.  Some  of 
those  chunks  are  so  big  that  they 
look  like  moving  islands. 


Despite  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern technology  and  medicine, 
dangers,  diseases  and  death  are 
such  integral  parts  of  their  lives 
that  Amazonians  are  used  to  them. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  I did 
with  Father  MacDonnell  was  to 
pay  a morning  visit  to  the  family  of 
a seven-month-old  boy  who  had 
died  of  dysentery  the  night  before. 

When  we  got  there,  Diego  Tan- 
uss  Ramos  Felipe  was  in  a home- 
made coffin  in  the  airy  living  room 
of  the  family  house  in  Urucara,  a 
town  of  8,000  people.  White 
flowers  surrounded  his  face  and 
his  body. 

He  was  one  of  many  young 
children  who  died  of  dysentery 
during  the  flooding  season  this 
year. 

Father  MacDonnell  explained 
the  annual  phenomenon:  "In  Janu- 
ary, when  the  rain  begins  and  the 
river  starts  rising,  the  water 
washes  away  a lot  of  garbage.  The 
children  get  a lot  of  diseases,  such 


as  dysentery,  because  of  the  con- 
taminated drinking  water." 

Dysentery  and  malnutrition  are 
among  the  many  problems  facing 
the  people  of  the  Amazon  today. 
And  the  poor,  of  course,  are  the 
people  who  suffer  most. 

Father  MacDonnell  was  shocked 
by  the  poverty  when  he  first  came. 
Of  the  136  million  people  in  Brazil, 
77  million  of  them  are  living  in 
poverty. 

"My  first  reaction  was  anger. 
Why  does  this  exist?  Why  is  there 
so  much  injustice?  Why  so  many 
people  living  in  poverty?  I believe 
this  poverty  is  not  necessary.  It  is 
due  to  the  unjust  structure  of 
society.  I think  I'll  never  get  used 
to  the  attitude  of  the  rich  people 
towards  the  poor.  I don't  want  to 
get  used  to  that." 

When  a missionary  is  on  the 
road  to  visit  the  deep  interior  of 
his  area,  he  maintains  a gruelling 
schedule.  I had  a taste  of  it  when  I 
travelled  with  Father  MacDonnell 
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Photos  and  text  by  Jack  Chiang 


to  a few  of  those  “interior"  com- 
munities — communities  that  are 
located  on  smaller  rivers,  far  away 
from  the  main  river,  the  Amazon. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  trip,  our 
boat  left  Father  MacDonnell's 
home  parish  in  Urucara  at  7 am, 
and  arrived  at  Sao  Sebastiao  three 
hours  later.  We  went  ashore,  and 
visited  some  local  families.  Father 
MacDonnell,  whose  Portuguese 
was  fluent  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  in  Brazil  for  less  than  a 
year,  chatted  amicably  with  the 
local  people. 

About  an  hour  later,  we  left  for 
Santa  Elena,  our  destination  of  the 
day.  We  arrived  a couple  of  hours 
later.  The  moment  we  docked  our 
boat,  scores  of  villagers  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  waving  at  us. 
Someone  set  off  some  firecrackers. 
It  was  the  first  time  this  village 
had  been  visited  by  a priest.  So  it 
was  a holiday.  Everyone  was  off 
for  a day. 

Father  MacDonnell  walked 


ashore,  joked  with  everybody  and 
played  games  with  the  children  to 
put  them  at  ease.  The  games  were 
followed  by  a more  formal  session 
with  the  adults,  who  took  turns  to 
introduce  themselves. 

Religious  services  are  not  as  sol- 
emn as  those  in  Canada.  It  is 
common  for  children  to  run 
around  in  the  places  of  services. 
Sometimes  even  dogs  walk  in  and 
make  themselves  comfortable  near 
the  altar.  That  is  perhaps  because 
Amazonians  treat  services  as  large 
family  gatherings. 

Dinner  followed  the  mass.  When 
a priest  visits  a village,  the  vil- 
lagers are  responsible  for  provid- 
ing the  food.  And  it  is  always  the 
best  food  they  can  offer.  During 
those  visits,  I tasted  pork,  chicken, 
turtle,  a variety  of  fish  such  as 
tambaqui  and  pirarucu,  and  paca, 
a raccoon-like  rodent. 

In  a remote  village,  like  Santa 
Elena,  there  are  less  than  100  peo- 
ple. They  live  in  straw  huts  and 
sleep  in  hammocks. 


We  ended  our  visit  that  day  at  10 
pm.  I was  both  nervous  and  ex- 
cited as  we  walked  back  to  the 
boat.  It  would  be  my  first  night 
sleeping  in  a hammock.  In  the 
small  parish  boat,  there  were  five 
of  us  — Father  MacDonnell,  my- 
self, Sister  Eunice,  youth  worker 
Marizete  and  boatman,  Joao  — and 
we  had  to  hang  our  hammocks  at 
different  heights  so  that  we 
wouldn't  be  too  crowded. 

My  first  challenge  was  to  climb 
into  the  swinging  hammock  with- 
out falling.  My  second  challenge 
was  to  lie  down  on  it  without 
falling.  And  my  third  challenge 
was  to  sleep  on  it  the  whole  night 
without  falling.  While  everybody 
watched  me  — they  thought  it  was 
a comedy  every  time  someone 
tried  out  a hammock  for  the  first 
time  — I jumped  into  it.  Success!  It 
was  not  that  difficult:  I only  fell 
out  once,  and  nobody  saw  me 
because  they  were  all  asleep. 

I didn't  sleep  much  that  first 
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(Above)  Outdoor 
market,  Manaus. 
(Above  right)  Cool- 
ing off,  St.  Elena. 
(Left)  Fr.  Ron 
MacDonnell, 
S.F.M.,  celebrates 
mass,  St.  Elena. 
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night  in  Santa  Elena.  My  con- 
torted, cocoon-like  position  in  the 
hammock  didn't  help,  nor  did  the 
mosquitoes,  but  the  main  reason 
for  my  insomnia  was  that  my  mind 
was  too  full  of  new  experiences. 

I knew  that  I was  happy  to  have 
met  these  Amazonians,  them- 
selves always  happy.  Most  of  them 
are  dirt  poor.  Many  of  them  have 
lost  members  of  their  families  to 
diseases  or  accidents.  But  they  are 
always  smiling,  always  optimistic, 
and  I found  that  their  good 
humour  was  catching. 

By  the  end  of  my  trip  along  the 
Amazon,  I still  did  not  know  the 
song  that  my  fellow  passengers 
sang  as  they  travelled  on  the  river, 
but  I knew  that  if  I drowned,  I'd 
die  happy. 


A resident  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  Jack 
Chiang  is  the  Photo  Editor  of  the 
Kingston  Whig-Standard.  In  March 
1988,  Mr.  Chiang  travelled  to  Brazil  to 
meet  with  Scarboro' s missionaries  along 
the  Amazon  River.  The  following  photo 
essay  is  of  his  hnpressions  of  this  trip. 


(Above)  Sr.  Carole 
Fleming,  a St.  Jo- 
seph's sister  leads 
discussion,  Silves. 
(Right)  Sister  and 
brother,  Itacoatiara 
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(Left)  Bishop 
George  Marskell, 
S.F.M.,  chats  with  a 
carpenter  and  his 
family,  Itacoatiara. 


(Right)  Funeral 
wake  for  young 
Diego  Tanuss 
Ramos  Felipe, 
Urucara.  (Below) 


Workers  unload 


boat,  Silves. 


Sower  of  Justice  and! 


John  Paul  II  in  Bolivia 


By  Gerry  Heffernan 


Under  crystal  blue  skies  and  a 

glorious  sun,  the  temperature  in 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia  soared  to 
90  degrees.  The  beautiful  climate  was 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the 
warmth  and  personal  charisma  that 
emanated  from  Pope  John  Paul  II  as  he 
became  the  first  papal  representative  to 
set  foot  on  Bolivian  soil. 


Extraordinary  preparations  had 
been  under  way  for  some  time  for 
this  historic  event.  The  slogan  for 
the  visit  would  be  Juan  Pablo  sem- 
brador  de  justicia  y esperanza  (John 
Paul  sower  of  justice  and  hope).  A 
mammoth  cross  had  been  erected 
near  the  airport,  the  news  cover- 
age had  been  great,  his  five  day 
mission  here  in  the  country  had 
been  carefully  orchestrated  right 
down  to  the  final  blessing,  brilliant 
floral  displays  were  everywhere, 
streets  had  been  cleaned  up,  stra- 
tegic buildings  had  received  fresh 
paint,  street  vendors  were  ready 
— eager  to  hawk  posters,  bumper 
stickers,  buttons  and  all  types  of 
souvenirs  to  commemorate  this 
unforgettable  occasion.  Most  im- 
portantly the  people  were  ready  — 
a festive  but  reverent  mood  vi- 
brated throughout  the  whole 
nation. 

This  foreign  tour  May  7-18,  with 
stopovers  in  Uruguay,  Peru  and 
Paraguay  represented  this  Pontiff's 
tenth  visit  to  Latin  America.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  most  trav- 
elled, most  talkative,  most  tele- 


vised leader  of  the  Catholic  church 
strongly  intends  to  make  the  pa- 
pacy more  and  more  accessible  to 
more  and  more  people  of  every 
nation.  The  frequency  of  these 
visits  to  Latin  America  is  a recogni- 
tion of  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  church  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  By  the  year  2000  Latin 
America  will  contain  half  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  entire 
world.  Also,  it  is  a frank  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  grinding  poverty 
and  flagrant  injustices  which  are 
so  much  an  integral  part  of  the 
lives  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  here  and  of  the 
church's  firm  commitment  to  iden- 
tify with,  support  and  walk  with 
such  people.  Pope  John  Paul  per- 
sonally seems  to  be  driven  to 
trumpet  his  own  support  for  the 
downtrodden  and  in  his  own 
unique  and  charismatic  way  build 
morale  and  impart  hope. 


Not  only  was  the  Bolivian  nation 
ready  for  this  visit,  the  Pope,  too, 
had  obviously  done  his  home- 
work. His  words,  offered  in  some 
16  sermons  and  addresses  in  flaw- 
less Spanish,  referred  time  and 
again  to  the  absolute  need  for 
inner  personal  renewal  but  also 
stressed  that  this  should  be  cou- 
pled with  a conversion  to  the 
necessity  of  structural  change  in 
the  social  and  economic  spheres  as 
well.  He  defended  human  rights  at 
every  turn  and  championed  the 
economic  interests  of  the  poor.  He 
pulled  no  punches  in  addressing 
the  issues  of  poverty,  injustice  and 
glaring  inequality  which  affect  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  this 
poorest  country  in  all  of  South 
America.  He  movingly  deplored 
the  'selfish  luxury'  of  the  indif- 
ferent rich  who  comfortably  co- 
exist with  such  poverty,  such  mar- 
ginalization. 

This  264th  successor  of  Peter, 
the  great  communicator  that  he  is, 
was  at  his  best,  lifting  himself  and 
his  captive  audience  at  times  to 
emotional  peaks.  In  a dusty  field 
in  Santa  Cruz  on  May  13th  before  a 
jam-packed  outdoor  audience  he 
said,  "I  love  this  world  very  much, 
especially  your  beautiful  conti- 
nent'' he  added,  for  which  he 
received  thunderous  emotional  ap- 
plause. 
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John  Paul  II  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Bolivia.  Mak- 
ing the  papacy  more 
accessible  to  people 
of  every  nation. 


Miner’s  Plight 

Pope  John  Paul  not  only  came  to 
speak  but  to  listen  and  learn  as 
well.  In  Oruro,  he  sensitively  lis- 
tened as  a mine  leader  spoke  about 
the  unemployment  in  the  tin 
mines.  "Today  you  have  not  been 
able  to  hear  the  calling  of  the 
sirens  because  our  tunnels  are 
empty,  and  in  our  mining  camps 
you  can  hear  only  the  cries  of  the 
children  because  they  cannot  put 
bread  into  their  mouths."  The  bot- 
tom has  fallen  out  of  the  tin 
mining  market,  so  essential  for  the 
Bolivian  economy,  and  20,000 
miners  are  without  work. 

Unfortunately  the  cocoa  plant 
has  replaced  tin  as  the  staple  in- 


In a way  it  is  difficult  to  try  to 
assess  accurately  the  impact,  the 
value  which  the  papal  visit  had  on 
Bolivia.  One  prominent  church- 
man from  the  capital  city  La  Paz 
maintained  that  the  church  had 
progressed  50  years  in  those  five 
days.  The  father  of  the  family 
where  Armella  and  I made  our 
home  during  our  studies  in  Cocha- 
bamba movingly  said,  "it  was  the 
greatest  happening  ever  in 
Bolivia." 

It  was  a time  when  people 
became  distracted  from  the  pov- 
erty and  decay  that  surrounded 
them.  Pope  John  Paul  became  the 
story.  It  was  a time  when  every- 
thing seemed  possible  — peace 
between  people,  fighting  poverty 
and  injustice.  It  was  a time  when 
hearts  seemed  to  melt,  to  soften  — 
a time  when  spirits  were  bolstered. 
It  was  a time  of  hope  so  dramat- 
ically expressed  by  John  Paul  him- 
self to  the  poor  during  an  outdoor 
mass  in  Cochabamba.  The  church 
is  yours  and  you  are  the  church. 
The  church  wants  to  opt  for  you. 
The  church  is  by  your  side  trying 
to  learn  and  understand,  trying  to 
help  and  accommodate  you. 

Juan  Pablo  sembrador  de  justicia  y 
esperanza  (John  Paul  sower  of 
justice  and  hope). 

Gerry  Heffernan  is  a lay  associate 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 


dustry.  Bolivia  has  become  one  of 
the  world's  principal  producers  for 
the  raw  material  for  cocaine  and 
thus  John  Paul's  exhortation  to 
youth  to  avoid  the  temptation  of 
easy  enrichment  by  way  of  drug 
trafficking  was  to  be  expected. 

Armella  Sonntag,  also  a lay  mis- 
sioner with  Scarboro  Missions,  and 
myself  were  extremely  fortunate  to 
live  and  share  these  historic  mo- 
ments with  the  Bolivian  people. 

We  had  both  been  sent  to  the 
Maryknoll  Institute  of  Languages 
in  Cochabamba  to  brush  up  on  our 
Spanish  in  preparation  for  our  mis- 
sionary assignments  in  Chiclayo, 
Peru. 


Hope 


"The  FREQUENCY  OF  THESE  VISITS  TO  LATIN 
America  is  a recognition  of  the  tremend- 
ous GROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THIS  PART  OF 
THE  WORLD.  By  THE  YEAR  2000  LATIN  AMERICA 
WILL  CONTAIN  HALF  THE  CATHOLIC 
POPULATION  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WORLD." 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Continual  from  p.  10 

churches.  The  role  of  deacon  was 
found  helpful  not  only  for  distribu- 
tion of  ministries  but  also  for 
remedying  the  problem  of  the 
shortage  of  priests.  Women  played 
a prominent  role  in  carrying  out 
church  ministries,  the  study  said, 
noting  that  the  role  of  deaconess 
also  became  common  in  the  East- 
ern Church,  especially  in  Syria. 

The  issue  of  expanding  women's 
roles  in  the  church  arose  repeat- 
edly at  last  year's  synod  on  the 
Laity.  The  deaconess,  the  study 
said,  was  appointed  by  a bishop  to 
minister  to  women,  acting  as  medi- 
ator between  bishops  and  women, 
teaching  the  faith,  anointing  the 
sick  and  evangelizing.  When  adult 
baptism  disappeared,  the  office  of 
deaconess  disappeared,  according 
to  the  study. (Mission  Intercom). 


Japan 


The  Church  In  Numbers 

The  long  awaited  statistics  for 
1987,  finally  released  in  June, 
brought  no  surprises  about  the 
situation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Japan.  The  trends  of  past  years 
seem  to  continue  unaltered:  slight 
increase  of  the  catholic  population, 
native  clergy  and  sisters  against  a 
slow  decrease  of  foreign  mission- 
aries. 

The  net  increase  of  catholics  over 
the  previous  year  is  a mere  7,039. 
there  were  10,606  baptisms  (193 
fewer  than  in  1986)  of  which  5,083 
were  conferred  to  adults  (49  less 


thesis.  But  Christianity,  which  en- 
joys a great  deal  of  respect  among 
the  majority  of  the  Japanese,  has 
not  attracted  to  the  church  more 
than  a tiny  minority.  (Catholic 
News). 


in  Brief 


The  1987  report  on  land-related 

deaths,  prepared  by  the  Catholic 
Church's  Land  Pastoral  Commis- 
sion (CPT),  was  presented  at  the 
26th  Brazilian  Bishops  Assembly. 
An  alarming  record  of  153  deaths 
was  registered  and  more  than  one 
million  people  were  involved  in 
conflicts  over  land,  adding  up  to  17 
million  hectares. 

The  state  that  leads  the  violence 
statistics  in  Para,  followed  by  Ron- 
donia,  Roraima,  Maranhao  and 
Bahia.  The  number  of  peasants 
killed  in  accidents  was  64  last  year 
against  40  in  1986.  The  number  of 
workers  injured,  tortured  and  ar- 
rested also  increased  last 
year.(AGEN). 

ligions  seems  to  support  their 


than  in  the  year  before)  and  4,484 
to  infants  (a  decrease  of  46).  The 
baptisms  of  adult  males,  however, 
increased  by  30. 

On  a typical  Sunday  32.2  percent 
of  the  catholics  attend  Mass,  and 
on  Easter  the  percentage  goes  up 
to  51.6  percent.  Still  the  number  of 
catholics  who  have  lost  contact 
with  their  parishes  has  reached  an 
all-time  high:  44,420. 

The  number  of  Japanese  di- 
ocesan priests  (488)  and  religious 
(402)  have  increased  modestly 
while  the  foreign  missionaries 
(900)  are  down  by  30.  Native  re- 
ligious females  went  up  to  6,259 
from  6,121  in  the  previous  year. 

In  spite  of  some  hopeful  signs, 
however,  the  slow  growth  of  the 
catholic  community  — a mere 
445,884  in  a population  of  over  120 
million  continues  to  be  a theologi- 
cal and  cultural  puzzle.  Analysts  of 
social  trends  insist  that  the  Jap- 
anese are  moving  away  from  pure 
economic  concerns  towards  em- 
phasis on  things  of  the  spirit.  The 
sensational  growth  of  the  new  re- 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M. 

The  Beasts  Within 


V It  bv,  it  came  to 

me  how  as  a priest  and  as  a 
Scarboro  missioner  I was  facing  so 
many  forces  of  death,  the  dragons 
within  and  without. 

I thought  of  myself  a few  years 
back  and  the  therapy  I entered  to 
still  and  gather  the  angry  and  sad 
spirits  within  me.  I thought  of  the 
people  I sat  with  now  week  after 
week  struggling  to  rise  up  from 
the  oppressive  spirits  of  anger, 
shame,  depression,  fear  and  hatred 
that  were  burying  them.  I thought 
also  of  how  celebrating  the  multi- 
cultural qualities  of  our  multi-eth- 
nic parish  was  taking  on  the 
dragon  of  racism  and  prejudice. 


The  Agincourt  Ecumenical 
events  and  celebrations  were  fac- 
ing head  on  the  400  year  old  force 
of  religious  discrimination  and 
hatred  between  Christians.  And  as 
Scarboro  missioners  we  were 
struggling  with  the  forces  and  evil 
that  divides  nations  and  peoples. 
North  from  South,  and  the  powers 
that  would  pollute  the  earth  for 
profit  and  gain,  and  even  consider 
limited  defence  and  SDI  that  could 
forever  obliterate  life  on  Mother 
Earth. 

My  reflections  came  to  an  abrupt' 
end  when  a mouse  ran  into  the 
room  under  my  closed  door.  He 
ran  behind  the  bookcase,  then  up 
the  lamp  cord  to  my  desk,  under 
my  papers  and  down  again. 


Quite  unsettled  with  this  little 
creature's  invasion  of  my  privacy,  I 
went  into  the  bedroom,  closed  the 
door  and  stooped  down  on  my 
knees  to  place  a towel  carefully 
and  firmly  under  the  crevice  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  floor. 

I was  uncomfortable  — yes,  even 
frightened  with  the  thought  that 
this  little  mouse  might  enter  the 
room  and  disturb  me  as  I slept. 
Daring  to  take  on  the  evil  spirits 
and  dragons  of  our  times  here  I 
was  unsettled  by  a mouse!  It  was 
ridiculously  funny. 

"The  Lord  has  called  the  weak 
ones  of  the  earth  to  confound  the 
strong".  As  long  as  I remember  my 
weakness  and  my  fear  of  mice,  and 
trust  in  Christ  I just  might  be  a 
dragon  tamer!  "What  I have  done, 
you  too  will  do  even  more!" 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

• by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
and  thinking  about  your  role  as  a 
missionary  in  today's  world 

• by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

• by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
to  a friend  or  relative.  A one  year 
subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years  is 
$9.00 


• by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

lust  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal/New  Subscription 

Subscription  #: 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 


□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  I can  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 
annuities  or  my  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 


Your  Name: 

Gift  Subscription  for: 

Address: 

Address 

City/town: 

Code: 

City/town 

Code 
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lolidarity  helps  us  to  see  the 
/other’  whether  a person,  people 
c>r  nation  not  just  as  some  kind  of 
instrument,  with  a work  capacity  and 
physical  strength  to  be  exploited  at  low 
cost  and  then  discarded  when  no  longer 
useful,  but  as  our  ‘neighbour’,  a ‘helper’, 
to  be  made  a sharer  on  par  with  ourselves 
in  the  banquet  of  life  to  which  all  are 
equally  invited  by  God.  ” 

John  Paul  II 
Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis 


Help  us  announce  the  Good  News 


If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the 
building  of  the  Kingdom  and  would  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 

write  for  information  on: 

■ 


" 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions 

2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,-  Ontario 

M1M  1M4 


— 
□ Priesthood  Q Lay  Missionary 

Town/City 

Prov. 

Name 

Code 

Age 

. 

Address 

Education 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Michael  Donelson 


Next  month  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  will  celebrate 
its  seventieth  anniversary  as  a 
Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
society.  This  event  is  as  much 
a testimony  to  the  man  who 
founded  Scarboro  as  it  is  to  the 
countless  men  and  women  across 
Canada  who  have  given  of  them- 
selves to  support  the  Society  since 
its  beginning  in  1918. 

Founded  in  November  1918  by 
Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  just  two  days 
before  the  close  of  the  First  World 
War,  Scarboro's  original  purpose 
was  to  train  and  send  missionary 
priests  to  China.  Fraser's  efforts  to 
establish  a mission  society  date 
back  to  his  seminary  studies  at  the 
Collegio  Brignole  Sale  in  Genoa, 
Italy.  Although  this  college  was  a 
seminary  for  the  training  of  for- 
eign missionaries,  Fraser  arrived 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
his  home  diocese  of  Toronto  after 
ordination.  It  was  during  his  stud- 
ies at  Brignole  Sale  that  Fraser's 
interest  in  China  developed.  Influ- 
enced by  the  stories  of  returning 
missionaries  who  passed  through 
the  college,  and  caught  up  by  the 
tremendous  enthusiasm  to  'save' 
China  which  characterized  the 
Christian  world  at  the  time,  Fraser 
decided  to  work  as  a missionary  in 
China.  Soon  after  ordination  in 
1901  Fraser  set  sail  for  Chekiang. 


Scarboro  at  70 


Over  the  next  seventeen  years 
Fraser  worked  hard  to  garner  the 
support  necessary  to  build  a semi- 
nary for  training  priests  for  China. 
The  opening  of  the  China  Mission 
College  (as  Scarboro  was  first 
known)  in  November  1918  was  the 
result  of  his  work. 

Scarboro  has  seen  many  changes 
and  responded  to  new  challenges 
in  the  intervening  seventy  years. 
The  greatest  of  these  transitions 
came  during  China's  march  toward 
revolution  during  the  1940's  and 
the  social  and  political  upheaval 
that  resulted.  Against  the  backdrop 
of  civil  war,  Japanese  occupation 
and  a coming  revolution,  many 
missionaries  were  ill-equipped  to 
comprehend  the  whirl  of  events 
around  them.  The  result  was  dis- 
location, internment  and  eventual 
expulsion.  For  Scarboro  the  Society 
was  confronted  with  the  prospect 
of  having  nowhere  to  send  its  mis- 
sionaries. It  was  during  the  early 
post-war  years  that  Scarboro  began 
to  work  in  Japan  and  later  the 
Philippines  (see  story  p.  20).  The 
Society  did,  however,  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  local  church  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  began 
sending  missionaries  in  1943.  To- 
day Scarboro  missionaries  can  be 
found  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  the 
Caribbean  and  Canada. 

Although  established  originally 
as  a community  of  priests,  Scar- 
boro took  the  unprecedented  step 
of  opening  the  Society  to  laity  in 
1974.  Since  that  time  a small  but 
growing  number  of  lay  women  and 


men  have  gone  overseas  and 
worked  together  with  Scarboro 
priests  as  missionaries.  In  1987,  a 
decision  was  reached  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Lay  Association. 
Administered  by  a lay  associate 
member,  this  department  is  re- 
sponsible for  representing  the 
needs  and  views  of  lay  associate 
members  to  the  wider  Scarboro 
community. 

Scarboro  missioners  are  engaged 
in  a wide  variety  of  outreach.  We 
encounter  people  daily  through 
pastoral  ministry,  celebrating  the 
sacraments,  applied  scripture 
study,  promoting  lay  leadership, 
engaging  in  inter-religious  dia- 
logue, witnessing  among  people  of 
other  religious  traditions,  building 
base  Christian  communities;  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  of  Canada's 
national  inter-church  ecumenical 
coalitions  in  areas  such  as  human 
rights,  development  education, 
and  issues  of  justice  and  peace; 
development  work,  cooperatives, 
popular  education  and  working 
with  youth. 

To  commemorate  Scarboro's  sev- 
entieth anniversary  we  will  feature 
various  articles  about  the  Society's 
history  and  development  in  the 
coming  months.  We  begin  in  this 
issue  with  Scarboro's  work  among 
the  Filipino  people. 
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Healing  and  mission  are 
inseparable  elements  if  we 
are  to  follow  Christ. 


In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  disci- 
ples are  given  a dual  mandate: 
"proclaim  the  Kingdom  and  heal." 
(Luke  9:2)  As  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  reveals,  this  is  also  the 
mandate  of  the  Church. 

A chapter  later,  when  Christ 
commissions  a further  seventy- 
two,  and  instructs  them  how  to 
evangelize,  we  note  a striking  shift 
of  emphasis.  Jesus  exhorts  them: 
"whatever  town  you  go  into,  heal 
the  sick  and  then  proclaim  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  present  among 
you."  (Luke  10:9) 

It  is  important  for  us  to  reflect 
on  the  priority  of  ministry  here, 
and  to  search  out  its  deeper  mean- 
ing. At  first  glance,  it  would  be 
tempting  to  say  that  the  healing 


ministry  was  just  a 'commercial' 
for  the  more  important  ministry  of 
the  word  — the  Kerygma. 

I believe  Luke  is  saying  some- 
thing more.  Was  the  gospel  writer 
not  also  proclaiming  that  the  word 
and  work  of  healing  was  already 
the  Good  News  enfleshed? 

I believe  the  latter  is  the  deeper 
meaning.  For  Christians  healing  is 
a sign,  a sacrament,  that  God  loves 
and  cares  for  his  people;  that  in 
Christ  the  Kingdom  is  already 
present;  that  the  fullness  of  life  we 
all  hope  for  we  can  share  in  now, 
even  though  we  know  that  its 
fullness  is  yet  to  come. 

I wish  to  present  a theology  of 
holistic  healing  from  a Christian 
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Healing  and  Mission: 
A Biblical  Perspective 


perspective,  a view  which  sees  the 
healing  ministry  as  the  privileged 
form  of  diakonia,  as  a vital  part  of 
evangelization  that  involves  the 
whole  church. 

At  its  deepest  level  healing  is  the 
bringing  back  into  unity  of  what 
has  been  fragmented,  separated, 
alienated.  Understood  in  this 
sense,  many  Christians  will  dis- 
cover that  their  work  and  ministry 
can  also  be  seen  to  be  a part  of  the 
healing  work  of  Christ's  body,  the 
Church. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  a 
perfect  ecology  of  health  and 
wholeness.  In  the  garden  of  Eden, 
we  see  the  human  couple,  the 
image  of  God,  integrated  with  cre- 
ation and  with  their  God  in  a state 
of  perfect  harmony.  (Genesis  1-2) 

We  know  this  was  not  to  last. 
Humanity,  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition,  sinned  in  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  so  started  the  spiritual 
decline  of  the  human  race.  Hu- 
manity was  separated  from  God, 
person  from  person,  persons  di- 
vided within  themselves  and  from 
nature. 

These  four  areas  of  spiritual 
breakdown  are  powerfully  and 
simply  illustrated  in  scripture. 
Adam  and  Eve  are  forced  to  leave 
the  Garden.  An  effect  and  symbol 
of  their  loss  of  a personal  rela- 
tionship with  the  creator  who  used 
to  “walk  with  them  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening."  Secondly,  the  rela- 
tionship between  male  and  female 
would  henceforth  be  marred  by 
inequality.  The  struggle  unto 
death  of  Cain  and  Abel  further 


reveals  the  interpersonal  break- 
down. Thirdly,  in  the  future  there 
would  be  sweat  on  the  brow,  and 
labour  pains  to  remind  us  of  our 
own  personal  loss  and  lack  of 
integration.  Finally,  nature  itself 
would  rebel,  symbolized  by  the 
ubiquitous  weeds. 

Worse  still,  from  this  sin  came 
death.  Physical  death  became  a 
prelude  for  all  humanity  to  the 
"second  death"  — ultimate  and 
final  separation  from  the  Creator. 

Lest  we  forget.  Scripture  re- 
minds us  that  all  have  sinned  and 
are  deprived  of  the  glory  of  God. 
(Romans  3:23)  Yet  within  the 
womb  of  time  another  history  was 
taking  place.  The  light  that  shone 
in  the  darkness  from  the  beginning 
was  not  overcome.  (John  1:5) 

The  Spirit  continued  to  hover 
over  creation  to  reverse  this  de- 
cline. A people  was  gathered,  a 
law  given,  prophets  foretold  a new 
day  and  a new  earth.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  a child  was  born 
for  us.  And  "in  him  God  was 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself." 
(2  Corinthinians  5:16-21) 

In  Christ's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion Christians  believe  this  saving 
work  of  reconciliation  has  been 
accomplished  once  and  for  all. 
(Hebrews  9:26-28)  We  have,  there- 
fore, a preview  in  faith  of  our  own 
ultimate  and  complete  healing, 
and  that  of  creation  as  well. 

Healing  Process 

In  other  words,  within  human 
history  Christians  believe  we  can 
experience  the  beginnings  of  this 
healing  process  already  accom- 
plished in  Christ.  Furthermore, 


By  Fr.  Michael  Stogre,  S.J. 


just  as  the  significance  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
taken  up  and  continues  through 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  so  we 
too  as  persons  and  as  a people, 
along  with  creation,  are  destined 
to  the  same  kind  of  continuity. 

We  have  seen  the  plan.  We 
know  the  history  of  its  breakdown. 
We  know  too  the  healing  history, 
the  salvation  history,  of  which  we 
are  a part.  We  know,  finally, 
where  it  is  all  headed.  With  all  of 
this  we  are  all  too  familiar. 

But  what  we  don't  think  about 
enough,  what  St.  Paul  has  to  re- 
mind us  of,  is  that  we  have  been 
given  this  ministry  of 
reconciliation  to  carry  on. 

(2  Corinthians  5:18) 

This  process  of  healing  and  rec- 
onciliation is  not  finished  unless, 
and  until,  we  are  reunited  with 
God,  are  in  harmony  with  our- 
selves, others  and  material 
creation.  Thus  healing  from  a 
Christian  perspective  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  its  spiritual  roots. 
Illness,  to  be  sure,  can  be  cured 
without  this  perspective,  but  the 
person  will  not  necessarily  be 
healed.  We  can  cut  out  an  in- 
flamed appendix,  or  treat  a 
bleeding  ulcer,  but  the  person  who 
has  these  conditions  may  not  be 
changed  at  all.  Furthermore,  even 
for  those  for  whom  illness  is  an 
occasion  for  spiritual  healing,  the 
process  will  never  be  completed  in 
our  present 
existence. 

Given  this  perspective,  the  most 
radical  healing  of  the  person  is 
compatible  with  what  Paul  de- 
scribes as  the  outer  deterioration 
of  the  human  person.  For  he  knew 
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'Their  way  of  healing  is  a profound 

STATEMENT  THAT  ALL  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE 
HUMAN  PERSON  ARE  LEGITIMATE  CONCERNS  OF 

THE  HEALTH  CARE  TEAM INCLUDING  THE 

SPIRITUAL." 


that  the  inner  person  can  still  be 
renewed  day  by  day  and  grow  in 
grace.  (2  Cor.  4:16)  For  if  one  has 
been  justified  by  faith,  if  one  has 
the  spark  of  divine  life  we  call 
grace,  then  ultimately  there  will  be 
a complete  restoration,  no  matter 
how  hopeless  and  how  distressing 
the  appearances. 


This  perspective  would  seem  to 
call  for  a passive  resignation  in  the 
face  of  disease  and  death.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
human  distress  should  motivate  us 
to  take  up  the  gift  and  task  of 
healing  in  that  part  of  the  recon- 
ciliation process  to  which  each  one 
is  called. 

There  is  room  here  for  the 
uniqueness  of  each  person  and 
each  community  of  persons.  The 
four  areas  of  human  breakdown 
involve  multiple  relationships,  and 
so  give  rise  to  many  possibilities 
for  insertion  into  the  healing/rec- 
onciling ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Today,  we  consider  healing  to 
take  place  primarily  within  a medi- 
cal context,  with  little  room  for  the 
religious  dimension.  We  need  to 
shift  to  a new  paradigm.  From  my 
perspective  the  view  implicit  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  the  only  ade- 


quate basis  for  a new  paradigm. 

Building  on  (and  unpacking  a 
little)  this  vision  from  scripture,  I 
will  now  spell  out  some  of  its 
implications  and  possibilities. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  healing  of 
the  relationship  between  humanity 
and  God.  The  Christian  belief,  as 
noted  earlier,  is  that  this  has  been 
accomplished  once  and  for  all  by 
Jesus  Christ.  (Hebrews  9:26)  God, 
as  Christians  believe,  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself. 
Yet  even  here  humans  still  have  a 
role  to  play.  The  gift  of  faith  comes 
through  hearing,  and  so  proclaim- 
ers  of  the  word  are  still  needed  to 
announce  this  Good  News. 

Some  Christians,  like  John  Paul 
II  and  Billy  Graham,  are  gifted 
evangelists.  (Romans  12:6)  This  is  a 
special  charism  and  ministry 
within  the  Church.  Not  all  can 
claim  it.  But  all  Christians  can  be 
involved  in  what  St.  Ignatius 
called  "the  conversational  word  of 
God."  The  readiness  to  "give  an 
account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us" 

(1  Peter  3:15). 

A second  fundamental  rela- 
tionship and  dimension  of  human 
existence  is  the  intrapersonal.  The 
relationship  of  the  human  person 
with  him  or  herself.  It  is  here  that 
most  of  the  traditional  therapies 
have  been  focused.  I have  in  mind 
here  medical  arts  like  surgery  and 
psychotherapy  which  are  focused 
on  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

Since  the  person  is  not  only 
body  and  soul  but  also  spirit,  there 
is  a need  for  a holistic,  an  integral 
approach  to  the  person  which  in- 
cludes the  religious  dimension.  For 
by  Spirit  I mean  not  some  separate 
third  component,  but  the  whole 


person  as  destined  for  and  ori- 
ented to  a relationship  with  God. 

One  model  using  such  a view  of 
personhood  is  the  holistic  health 
movement  founded  by  the  Luther- 
an minister.  Granger  Westberg. 
Taking  the  biblical  view  of  the 
human  person  seriously,  he  has 
designed  a team  approach  com- 
prised of  a family  doctor,  a minis- 
ter trained  in  pastoral  counselling, 
and  a nurse.  The  fourth  member  of 
the  team  is  the  patient.  Their  way 
of  healing  is  a profound  statement 
that  all  dimensions  of  the  human 
person  are  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  health  care  team  — including 
the  spiritual.  In  fact,  most  of  their 
clinics  in  the  United  States  are  in 
Churches.  People  attending  these 
clinics  have  said  they  liked  to  go  to 
these  centres  precisely  because 
they  felt  free  to  talk  about  all  their 
concerns  which  may  bear  on 
health. 


Our  Communal  Nature 

One  criticism  of  this  approach 
leads  us  into  the  third  fundamen- 
tal set  of  relationships  we  all 
share.  Here  I refer  to  he  fact  that 
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"At  its  deepest  level  healing  is  the 

BRINGING  BACK  INTO  UNITY  OF  WHAT  HAS  BEEN 
FRAGMENTED,  SEPARATED,  ALIENATED." 


the  human  person  is  not  just  an 
isolated  individual.  We  are  com- 
munal beings  by  nature.  We  need 
each  other  to  survive  but  even 
more  to  thrive  as  human  beings. 
Societies  come  into  existence  and 
are  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  good  — that  is  the  set  of 
structures,  conditions,  goods, 
which  provide  for  the  dignity  of 
human  persons. 

Thus  the  third  relationship  or 
dimension  of  personhood  we 
should  call  the  inter-personal  or 
communal  dimension.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  healing  and  recon- 
ciling roles  are  numerous  in  this 
area. 

Some  can  be  involved  in  mar- 
riage renewal  programs.  Others 
could  work  at  improving  race  rela- 
tions. Some  might  be  concerned 
with  the  liberation  of  the  sexes, 
others  still  might  have  political 
gifts  that  would  help  to  create  just 
and  supportive  structures  for  fam- 
ilies and  communities.  This  is 


crucial  right  now  if  the  Catholic 
stand  on  abortion  is  to  have  cred- 
ibility and  be  part  of  a consistent 
ethic  of  life. 

There  is  a crying  need  for  peace- 
makers in  our  world  both  locally 
and  internationally.  I also  think 
about  people  like  Barbara  Ward,  a 
Catholic  laywoman  and  economist 
from  England,  who  worked  for  the 
peaceful  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  spaceship  earth. 

Barbara  knew  well  that  there  can 
be  no  lasting  peace  without  a foun- 
dation in  justice,  but  she  also 
knew  that  we  cannot  take  our 
material  life  support  system  for 
granted.  It  is  resilient,  but  not 
forever. 

This  leads  me  to  the  last  area  of 
consideration  what  I call  the  trans- 
personal dimension.  Here,  I have 
in  mind  the  relationship  between 
the  human  community  and  nature 
(creation).  This  is  a relationship 
that  is  becoming  more  precarious 
and  fragile  all  the  time.  For  too 
long  we  have  taken  for  granted 
our  basic  life  support  system  of 
soil  and  sea,  of  air  and  energy. 

Acid  rain,  the  thinning  ozone 
layer,  the  growing  problem  of  gar- 
bage disposal,  nuclear  accidents 
like  Chernobyl  have  brought  home 
to  us  that  we  are  part  of  a fragile 
web  of  life  that  we  are  rapidly 
dismantling.  In  fact,  as  I write  this 
scientists  from  all  over  the  world 
are  gathered  in  Toronto  to  discuss 
these  pressing  concerns. 

Some  critics  have  even  sug- 
gested that  the  Genesis  commis- 
sion given  to  humanity  to  domi- 
nate the  earth  is  at  the  root  of  our 
present  crisis.  (Genesis  1:26)  This 
is  true  to  some  extent  but  has  been 
exaggerated.  Fortunately,  we  also 


find  in  Genesis  another  compli- 
mentary motif  that  can  ground  a 
new  vision  and  a healing  relation- 
ship with  creation.  I am  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  statement:  "Then 
the  Lord  God  placed  the  man  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  to  cultivate 
and  care  for  it."  (Genesis  2:15) 

Once  again  I see  people  like 
Barbara  Ward,  and  our  own  David 
Suzuki,  as  contemporary  prophets 
who  by  teaching,  preaching,  and 
planning,  help  us  develop  a sus- 
tainable, renewable,  equitable  way 
of  life  on  this  planet. 

In  each  of  these  areas  affecting 
the  human  person,  I have  men- 
tioned only  a few  of  the  healing 
works  and  ministries  to  be  under- 
taken. I am  sure  you  can  think  of, 
or  are  already  involved  in,  many 
others. 

Finally,  you  might  ask  where  is 
all  this  headed.  St.  Paul  I think 
summarizes  the  vision  brilliantly: 

"This  power  working  in  us  is  the 
same  as  the  mighty  strength  which 
he  used  when  he  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead  and  seated  him  at 
his  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
world  . . . The  Church  is  Christ's 
body,  the  completion  of  him  who 
completes  all  things  everywhere." 
(Ephesians  l:19ff.) 

This  is  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  healing  taken  to  its  ulti- 
mate point.  At  the  same  time,  each 
healing,  each  reconciliation  is  also 
a liberation  from  sin  and  its  con- 
sequences. It  entails  a struggle,  a 
kind  of  passover  from  slavery  to 
freedom.  It  requires  our  participa- 
tion and  it  is  our  responsibility. 

Fr.  Michael  Stogre,  S.J.  is  a medical 
doctor  and  a member  of  the  Jesuit 
community  in  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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IN  FOCUS 


What  is  it? 

The  Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  (CCCB)  is  the 
national  association  of  the  129 
Catholic  bishops  of  Canada.  It  was 
established  to  assure  the  progress 
of  the  Church  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  Catholic  activities  in 
Canada. 

Founded  in  1943,  the  CCCB  was 
officially  recognized  by  the  Holy 
See  in  1948.  All  129  Canadian 
bishops  are  members  of  the 
association,  100  serve  in  the  74 
Canadian  dioceses  and  29  are  re- 
tired. 

What  does  it  do? 

• witnesses  to  gospel  values 
through  statements  and  meetings 
with  leaders  of  government  and 
society; 

• researches  current  social  issues, 
religious  questions  and  Church 
matters; 

• provides  a channel  between  the 
bishops  and  other  national  re- 
ligious organizations  in  Canada 
and  other  countries; 

• collaborates  with  the  four  pas- 
toral regions  in  Canada  (Atlantic, 
Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  West); 

• serves  all  the  people  of  God,  in 
solidarity  with  the  Holy  See  and  in 
cooperation  with  other  churches. 


Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops 


How  does  it  work? 

In  order  to  meet  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  Church,  the  CCCB 
has  several  pastoral  offices,  ser- 
vices and  episcopal  commissions. 

Their  work  is  coordinated  by  the 
Pastoral  Team  composed  of  staff 
and  bishops  and  supervised  by  the 
Permanent  Council,  Executive 
Committee  and  the  General  Secre- 
taries. 

Episcopal  Commissions 

National  level 

• Canon  Law  and  Inter-Rite 
Matters 

• Ecumenism 

• Ministries  and  the  Apostolate 

• Missions 

• Social  Affairs 

• Theology 


Episcopal  Conferences 

In  1965,  Vatican  Council  II  formally 
established  episcopal  conferences, 
including  the  already  existing 
CCCB,  as  official  organs  of  the 
universal  Church  with  special 
powers  and  prerogatives  for  guid- 
ing and  governing  their  respective 
territories. 

Conferences  of  bishops  were  de- 
fined by  Vatican  II  as  councils  in 
which  bishops  of  a given  area 
jointly  exercise  their  pastoral  of- 
fices in  forms  and  programs  suited 
to  meet  the  circumstances  and  the 
times. 

General  Secretariat 

Located  in  Ottawa,  the  general 
secretariat  is  the  centre  of  coordi- 
nation for  activities  and  informa- 
tion of  the  Conference. 

Enquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the 
offices,  or  services  or  to: 

General  Secretariat 
90  Parent  Avenue 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIN  7B1 
(613)  236-9461 
Telex:  053-3311 


Sector  level 

• Liturgy 

• Religious  Education 

• Social  Communications 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


China 


Freed  Priest  to  Resume 
Seminary  Teaching;  Others 
Readjusting 

An  80-year-old  Jesuit  priest  who 
was  released  from  prison  early 
this  year  and  has  since  resumed 
pastoral  duties  in  Shanghai  diocese 
looks  forward  to  taking  up  semin- 
ary teaching  again  when  the 
school  term  begins  this  fall.  Jesuit 
Father  Joseph  Chen  Yuntang,  will 
teach  philosophy  in  the  Sheshan 
Regional  Seminary,  near  Shanghai. 

Decades  ago.  Father  Chen  taught 
at  Xuhui  Regional  Seminary,  as  the 
seminary  was  known  then,  until 
he  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  in 
1955.  Charged  with  "counter-revo- 
lution and  high  treason",  he  was 
detained  in  jail  and  labor  camp 
until  his  release  in  1979. 

Two  years  later.  Father  Chen  and 
about  a dozen  other  priests  and  lay 
Catholics  in  Shanghai  were 
charged  with  similar  accusations. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  imprisonment  in 
1983.  His  sentence  was  reduced 
and  he  was  given  early  release  in 
February  1988. 

Despite  his  reduced  prison  term. 
Father  Chen  still  must  wait  three 
more  years  before  his  political 
rights  are  fully  restored  to  him. 

Father  Chen  commented  that  the 
improved  religious  freedom  policy 
which  China  has  been  fostering  in 
recent  years  will  not  be  reversed 
because  the  Chinese  government 
wants  to  open  up  and  keep  up 
with  other  countries  in  the  world. 


But,  he  added,  he  does  not  know 
enough  about  the  current  situation 
to  comment  on  the  actual  imple- 
mentation of  policy. 

Father  Chen  says  he  presently  is 
kept  busy  with  three  major  preoc- 
cupations: fully  regaining  his 
health,  making  some  practical  con- 
tributions to  the  Church,  and 
trying  to  understand  the  social 
environment  in  which  he  lives. 

He  admits  to  finding  it  difficult 
to  understand  Chinese  society  in 
light  of  the  many  changes  that 
have  occurred  during  the  time  he 
was  detained. 

As  for  Father  Gabriel  Chen 
Tianxiang,  said  to  be  the  only 
Shanghai  Jesuit  still  under  deten- 
tion, there  has  been  no  new 
development.  Father  Chen's  sister, 
however,  expects  her  brother  to 
return  home  soon. 

A similar  expectation  had  been 
expressed  by  Bishop  Jin  this  past 
June  while  he  was  in  Hong  Kong 
attending  a conference  on  Con- 
fucianism and  Christianity.  During 
the  past  year,  about  a half  dozen 
Shanghai  priests  have  been  re- 
leased from  prisons  or  detention 
camps. 

But,  according  to  Tang  Guozhi, 
secretary  general  of  the  Catholic 
Patriotic  Association,  some  could 
not  get  used  to  their  new  environs 
and  two  of  them  — Jesuit  Father 
Stanislaus  Yan  Yunliang  and  Father 
Fu  Hezhou,  a diocesan  priest  and 
former  secretary  to  Vatican-ap- 
pointed Bishop  Ignatius  Gong 
Pinmei  of  Shanghai  — returned  to 
the  places  in  which  they  had  been 
detained. 

Tang  also  said  that  the  Shanghai 
Church  hopes  the  released  priests 
will  join  the  diocese  in  the  future, 
but  he  noted  that  they  each  may 
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have  different  feelings  about  the 
diocese  and  some  may  feel  "dis- 
tant" toward  it.  It  takes  time  for 
the  priests  to  get  readjusted,  he 
commented.  (Asia  Focus). 


Philippines 


Foreign  Missioners  still 
needed,  says  Redemptorist 

ARedemptorist  who  once  headed 
pastoral  work  in  Mindanao  says 
"the  presence  of  foreign  mis- 
sioners remains  a need  in  the 
Philippines." 

Karl  Gaspar,  now  a Redemptor- 
ist brother  but  formerly  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mindanao-Sulu 
Pastoral  Conference,  a body  set  up 
to  coordinate  Church  work  in  that 
southern  Philippines  area,  claims 
that  most  Catholics  in  the  country 
believe  that  their  Church  would  be 
"unthinkable"  without  foreign  mis- 
sioners. 

"Many  Catholics  even  prefer  a 
foreign  parish  priest,"  he  said  in  a 
paper  prepared  early  this  year  for 
a meeting  of  the  Philippine  Inter- 
national Forum  (PIF),  an  organiza- 
tion of  foreign  missioners  and  lay 
people. 

In  his  paper,  Gaspar  says 
Catholics  who  understand  the 
Church's  social  teaching  and  the 
emphases  of  Vatican  Council  II 
would  like  to  see  foreign  mis- 
sioners concentrate  on  the  con- 
scientization  and  education  of  the 
poor. 

Also  they  would  want  mis- 
sioners to  deepen  the  theology  of 
the  ordinary  Catholic,  he  added, 
so  that  faith  and  life  are  integrated, 


and  faith  can  help  people  cre- 
atively solve  life's  problems, 
including  those  of  justice  and 
peace. 

However,  Gaspar  asks  foreign 
missioners  to  consider  several  fac- 
tors before  loudly  condemning 
injustices  in  his  native  country. 

The  main  burden  of  denouncing 
injustice  remains  with  Filipino 
bishops  and  priests;  foreign  mis- 
sioners only  complement  their 
work.  However,  since  they  are 
freer  from  certain  social  pressures 
and  can  help  crystallize  issues  and 
effect  collaboration  among  Church 
people  who  are  often  at  odds  with 
one  another,  the  foreigners  should 
be  points  of  unity. 

Foreign  missioners  could  begin 
by  criticizing  their  own  countries 
which  contribute  much  to  the 
problems  of  the  Philippines.  (Asia 
Focus). 


South  Korea 


Putting  the  Olympics  in 
Perspective 

This  month,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
will  focus  on  Seoul,  as  the  Olym- 
pic Games  begin.  For  the  Govern- 
ment of  Korea,  the  Olympics  are 
much  more  than  the  world's  pre- 
mier sporting  event.  They  are 
symbolic  of  the  country's  coming 
of  age,  a chance  to  showcase  the 
'Korean  economic  miracle'  before 
the  world. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the 
miracle  which  won't  be  high- 
lighted at  the  Olympics.  The 
people  of  Korea  have  paid  a high 
price  for  their  country's  success. 
Basic  human  rights  have  been  sys- 
tematically violated.  For  example. 


tens  of  thousands  of  persons  were 
forcibly  relocated  in  the  Govern- 
ment's drive  to  'beautify'  Seoul 
before  the  Games. 

The  'economic  miracle'  has  been 
born  on  the  shoulders  of  Korean 
workers.  In  1986,  they  worked  an 
average  of  57  hours  per  week. 
They  received  low  wages  and  had 
the  highest  rate  of  industrial  acci- 
dents in  the  world.  ( Development 
and  Peace). 


In  Brief 


A group  of  citizens  in  Nagasaki 

Prefecture  has  prepared  a monu- 
ment that  acknowledges  and  is 
dedicated  to  Korean  victims  killed 
in  the  second  atomic  bombing  of  a 
Japanese  city  in  1945. 

The  monument  was  dedicated 
August  9,  to  mark  the  43rd  anni- 
versary of  the  atomic  bombing  of 
Nagasaki  and  three  days  after  Hi- 
roshima was  similarly  devastated. 
A plaque  written  on  the  monu- 
ment in  Japanese,  English  and 


Korean  tells  the  story  of  Koreans 
killed  in  the  United  States  bomb- 
ing of  the  city.  A generation  of 
Koreans  had  been  brought  to 
Japan  and  forced  to  work  in  Jap- 
anese coal  mines  after  imperial 
Japan  annexed  the  Korean  penin- 
sula in  1910. 

The  citizens'  group,  formed  in 
1970  to  protect  the  rights  of  ethnic 
Koreans  in  Japan,  interviewed 
Koreans  forcibly  brought  to  Japan 
and  thereby  discovered  that  about 
10,000  Koreans  had  been  killed  in 
the  Nagasaki  bombing  — about 
four  times  more  than  previous  Na- 
gasaki City  announcements  had 
indicated. 

According  to  group  members, 
almost  no  information  about  the 
Korean  victims  had  been  made 
public  until  the  monument  project 
was  undertaken.  (Asia  Focus) 

The  latest  figures  issued  by  the 

Vatican  statistical  office,  for  1986, 
show  that  nearly  a sixth  of  the 
world's  population  is  Catholic  — 
a total  of  879  million.  This  is  an 
increase  of  13  million  compared 
with  1985.  Central  America  has  the 
greatest  proportion  of  Catholics 
with  94.4  percent,  followed  by 
South  America  with  89  percent.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  Asia 
with  2.5  percent.  The  countries 
with  the  greatest  number  of 
Catholics  are  Brazil  with  nearly  123 
million,  Mexico  with  76  million, 
Italy  with  56  million,  the  United 
States  with  nearly  54  million  and 
France  with  46  million.  (The  Tablet.) 


AMISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

To  Be  Whole 


My  mission- 
ary voca- 
tion calls  me  to 
a life  of  holiness 
whose  features 
are  clearly  seen 
in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus.  In  what  does  this 
holiness  consist?  Perhaps  a few 
scattered  examples  will  help  ver- 
balize some  of  the  aspects  of 
holiness.  They  may  seem  to  ap- 
proach the  topic  from  a negative 
viewpoint  but  I do  this  in  an 
attempt  to  make  a point. 

Prayer:  I do  not  represent  Chris- 
tian holiness  very  well  if  I do  not 
pray,  even  though  I might  spend 
many  hours  a day  in  the  service  of 
people. 

Rootedness  in  Jesus:  As  a mis- 
sionary priest  I do  not  represent 
Christian  holiness  very  well,  even 
though  I say  my  breviary  and 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  daily.  If  I 
am  not  open  to  receiving  my  par- 
ishioners or  listening  to  them  or 
try  to  squelch  rather  than  encour- 
age their  initiatives  in  promoting 
the  life  of  the  church,  I will  have 
missed  completely  Jesus'  teaching 
of  openness,  hospitality,  friend- 
liness and  encouragement. 

Poverty:  I may  be  regular  in 
church  attendance,  contribute  to 
church  and  parish  projects  and 
initiatives  with  much  time  and  en- 
ergy, be  associated  with  a number 
of  church  groups  and  societies,  but 
if  I do  not  possess  that  quality  of 
radical  poverty  Jesus  calls  me  to  I 
am  a poor  example  of  Christian 
holiness. 

Justice:  Have  I taken  account  of 
the  effect  of  my  actions  on  other 
people?  Do  I realize  that  it  is  not 
only  in  one-to-one  relationships 


but  in  every  social  structure  that  I 
love  or  fail  to  love  my  neighbour? 
Do  I see  that  so  much  of  human 
misery  isv  rooted  in  social  and 
economic  structures?  If  I do  not,  I 
do  not  represent  Christian  holiness 
very  well. 

Non-Prejudice:  I am  a poor  rep- 
resentative of  Christian  holiness  if 


I'm  prejudiced  or  biased,  if  I'm 
prone  to  believe  that  people  on 
welfare  are  lazy,  that  social  activ- 
ists and  protesters  are  all 
communists,  that  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts  are  hopelessly  lost. 
And  this  will  be  true  even  though  I 
may  do  important  self-reflection 
and  meditation,  receive  commu- 
nion every  day  and  am  very  con- 
scientious in  my  sacramental  re- 
sponsibilities and  social  outlook. 

Now  I do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  should  not  be  understood 
from  these  few  examples  that  I 
consider  service  to  people,  par- 
ticipation in  the  apostolic  activity 
of  the  church,  saying  the  breviary, 
celebrating  mass,  meditation,  daily 
communion  and  responsibility  to 
the  work  of  the  church  and  the 
world  not  to  be  elements  of  a life  of 
holiness.  They  are,  very  much  so. 
What  I am  saying  is  that  as  a 
missionary  my  call  to  holiness 
does  not  isolate  or  highlight  some 
aspects  to  the  detriment  of  the 
others.  The  call  to  holiness  is  an 
invitation  to  an  intimate  con- 
version of  heart  and  to  participate 
in  the  life  of  God.  Therefore,  I am 
called  to  follow  St.  Paul's  exhorta- 
tion to  put  on  the  mind  of  Christ 


(cf.  1 Cor  2:16)  in  all  its  aspects,  not 
only  in  a narrow  selection  of  a few. 
Only  in  this  way  can  I as  a mis- 
sionary be  an  authentic  witness  of 
Christ  among  all  the  nations. 

My  call  to  holiness  as  a mission- 
ary also  calls  me  to  human  whole- 
ness, a greater  and  more  inclusive 
reality  of  holiness  than  its  histor- 


ical restriction  to  the  spiritual 
realm.  Due  to  the  advent  of  psy- 
chology and  the  subsequent 
differentiation  offered  in  the  psy- 
chological and  spiritual  disciplines 
the  words  holiness  and  wholeness 
have  developed  separate  mean- 
ings. However,  the  two  words 
come  from  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
stem  or  root  word,  hal.  Hal  means: 
(1)  hale,  heal,  health;  (2)  whole  and 
wholistic;  (3)  holy.  Thus,  to  be  hal 
is  at  once  to  partake  of  health, 
wholeness  and  holiness.  There  is 
no  separation  between  them.  As  a 
missionary  therefore,  I am  called 
by  God  to  be  hal  physically,  psy- 
chologically, emotionally  and  spir- 
itually. The  human  person  is  called 
by  God  to  be  an  integral  and  inte- 
grated human  being.  St.  Iraneus 
reminds  us  that  the  glory  of  God  is 
the  human  person  fully  alive.  To 
be  fully  alive  is  to  enjoy  that 
wholeness  to  which  God  calls  us. 

It  is  to  be  holy,  to  approach  the 
divine.  As  a missioner  represent- 
ing Christian  holiness  in  its  full 
sense,  I am  called  to  this  whole- 
ness. 

Fr.  Hegel  is  the  Coordinator  of 
Scarboro’s  Formation-Education 
Department. 


"TO  BE  FULLY  ALIVE  IS  TO  ENJOY  THAT 
WHOLENESS  TO  WHICH  GOD  CALLS  US." 
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“For  me  the  work  of  the  church  in  Latin  America  today  is 
to  try  to  make  people  aware  of  what  is  happening  so  that 
they  become  capable  of  making  decisions  around  their 
own  lives  and  determining  the  course  of  events.  ” 

Robert  Smith,  S.F.M.,  Priest  missioner,  Nicaragua. 


“Proclaiming  the  love  and  forgiveness  of  Christ  to  the 
Japanese  is  as  revolutionary  as  proclaiming  justice  and 
peace  here  at  home.  It  is  satisfying  to  be  able  to  proclaim 
all  of  these,  the  full  gospel,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
so  called  Christian  world  needs  to  hear  the  gospel  as  do 
the  Japanese.” 

Gerry  Curry,  S.F.M.,  Priest  missioner,  Canada. 


“/  am  j 
movem , 
politico 
more  c 
People 
Dan  ( 
Canac 


“For  me  it  is  important  that  the  Chi 
of  believers  faithful  to  the  testimoi 
Christ.  It  is  in  this  unity  that  we  disc 
give  testimony  to  our  faith  in  the  w> 
work  permits  me  to  do  this  within 
God’s  chosen  people.” 

Tom  Walsh,  Lay  associate  mis 


“ The  most  satisfying  aspect  of  my  missionary  work  has 
always  been  contributing  to  the  creation  and  growth  of 
communities  which  strive  to  make  incarnate  the  Chris- 
tian ideals  of  justice,  peace  and  hope.  ” 

Rosina  Bisci,  Lay  missioner,  Peru. 


“To  help  people 
conditions,  what 
create  these  cond 
here  in  Itacoatic 

George  Marsl 
Brazil. 

Mnpr 

“Our  pastoral  work  involves  a team  approach  made  up 
of  Peruvians  and  Canadians  who  accompany  a people 
in  their  search  for  dignity  and  defence  of  life.  ” 

Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M.,  Priest  missioner,  Peru. 


About  Scarboro 

he  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety is  a Canadian  Catholic 
community  of  priests  and  lay 
women  and  men  involved  pri- 
marily in  mission  overseas  and 
also  in  Canada. 


Founded  in  1918  by  Fr.  John 
Fraser,  Scarboro's  original  purpose 
was  to  train  and  send  missionary 
priests  to  China.  In  1943,  our  over- 
seas commitments  expanded  when 
we  were  asked  to  assist  the  local 
church  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Forced  to  leave  China  after  1949, 
our  missioners  began  working  in 
Japan.  It  was  at  this  time  that  we 
came  to  be  known  popularly  as 


Scarboro  Missions,  after  the  place 
name  of  our  Canadian  residence  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  Today,  our 
missioners  can  be  found  in  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  the  Caribbean. 


“Living  among  and  learning  from  the  Japanese  about 
their  lives,  hopes  and  aspirations  and  sharing  with  them 
/ as  a Christian  think  about  these  events  is  most 
tifying.  ” 

ve  Fitzpatrick,  S.F.M.,  Priest  missioner, 


have  found  that  there  is  tremendous  wisdom  in  the 
We've  been  taught  by  them.  This  has  been  the  most 
grace  that  we  have  received  from  the  Filipino 

Kelly,  S.F.M.,  Priest  missioner,  Philippines. 


d to  be  part  of  a world  wide  Christian 
seeks  to  implement  social,  economic  and 
• s in  our  zuestem  systems  in  a way  which 
pects  our  human  dignity  and  destiny  as 
■ngn  of  God." 

elli,  Priest  associate  missioner, 


community 
achings  of 
tlier  how  to 
missionary 
i the  poor, 

Panama. 


\d  why  they  live  in  sub-human 
techanisms  and  systems  which 
in  important  part  of  our  work 

V 

.M.,  Bishop,  Itacoatiara, 


SCARBORO 


A Variety  of  Outreach 

carboro  missioners  are  engaged 
in  a wide  variety  of  outreach. 

We  encounter  people  daily 
through  pastoral  ministry,  celebrat- 
ing the  sacraments,  applied  scrip- 
ture study,  promoting  lay  leader- 
ship, engaging  in  inter-religious 
I , 

I 

I 


dialogue,  witnessing  among  peo- 
ple of  other  religious  traditions, 
building  base  Christian  communi- 
ties; participating  in  the  work  of 
Canada's  national  inter-church  ec- 
umenical coalitions  in  areas  such 
as  human  rights,  development  ed- 
ucation, and  issues  of  justice  and 
peace;  development  work,  cooper- 
atives, popular  education  and 
working  with  youth. 


M I S S I O N 
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Theology  From  the  Heart 


The  vehicle  of  song  carries  the 
culture  of  a people.  Religious 
songs  do  this  exceptionally  well. 
Here  one  can  see  not  only  the  soul 
of  a people  through  its  culture,  but 
as  well,  one  finds  theology.  That 
is,  one  can  hear  God  speaking  to  a 
particular  people  in  a specific  time 
and  place.  One  sees,  likewise,  a 
people  respond  to  God's  message. 

Historical  events,  then,  contain 
revelation,  that  is,  messages  from 
God.  That  is  the  nature  of  the 
bible.  As  well,  Jesus  Christ  inter- 
vened in  history  to  give  us  a very 
special  message  from  his  Father. 
This  is  the  mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. 

The  songs  that  follow  below  are 
taken  from  the  Country  Folk  Mass 
written  in  Nicaragua  by  Nicara- 
guans. It  was  written  in  the  aura  of 
political  sovereignty  won  at  great 
cost  in  lives  and  suffering.  The 
road  to  this  independence  is 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  many 
wars  with  the  Spanish,  the  English 
and,  for  more  than  a century,  the 
United  States  with  some  Nicara- 
guan collaborators.  This  Country 
Folk  Mass  is  a faith  response  to 
victory. 

The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
is  found  everywhere  in  these 
songs  of  Mass.  Not,  certainly,  the 
historical  Incarnation  of  2,000 
years  ago.  It  is  rather  of  the  histor- 
ical Jesus  living  today:  the  im- 
prisoned, the  hungry,  the  naked, 
the  lonely  of  which  Matthew  25 
speaks.  Nicaraguans  of  faith  speak 
of,  and  yearn  for  the  Kingdom  to 
come.  They  speak  of  the  lame 
walking  because  there  are  popular 
health  clinics  for  everyone.  They 
speak  of  the  multiplication  of  the 


loaves  and  fishes  because  land  is 
given  to  the  landless  farmer.  They 
refer  to  the  'good  Samaritan' 
because  there  are  so  many  interna- 
tionalists sent  by  churches, 
government  and  non-government 


organizations  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people  caused 
by  the  agression  of  the  United 
States. 

To  see  Jesus  in  one's  neighbour 
to  see  nature  itself  enchanted  by 
the  elixir  of  the  Divine  Presence 
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Nicaraguan  country  folk  mass 
speaks  of  the  struggles  of  a 
people 


these  are  their  source  of  strength 
and  their  font  of  hope.  Listen 
carefully  to  the  major  parts  of  the 
Country  Folk  Mass  of  Nicaragua. 

Entrance  Song 

Chorus 

You  are  the  God  of  the  poor 
the  human  and  unaffected  God. 
The  God  that  sweats  in  the  street 
the  God  of  the  wrinkled  face. 

That  is  why  I can  speak  to  you 
just  as  I speak  to  my  neighbours 
because  you  are  the  worker  God. 
Christ  the  labourer. 

1)  You  go  hand  in  hand  with  my 
people 

you  struggle  by  their  side  in 
farm  and  city 

you  line  up  in  the  workplace 
to  get  paid  for  your  day's 
labour. 

You  enjoy  sweetened  scraped 
ice  in  the  park  with  Eusebio, 
Pancho  and  Juan  Jose, 
and  at  times  you  even  complain 
because  of  so  little  syrup  on 
your  ice. 

2)  I've  seen  you  in  the  general 
store,  installed  in  a branch 
and  straw  hat 

I've  seen  you  selling  lottery 
tickets  without  feeling 
ashamed  about  it. 

I've  seen  you  in  the  gasoline 
station  checking  the  tires  of 
a truck 

and  even  patching  the  highway 
with  oil  and  tar  wearing 
leather  gloves  and  overalls. 


Gloria 

Chorus 

With  the  most  joyful  sound  of  my 
people 

I come  to  sing  this  Gloria  to 
Christ, 

which  I prefer  with  the  sound  of 
bulls 

I wish  to  sing  to  Jesus,  leader 
of  the  truth 

with  the  overflowing  and  ex- 
plosive merriment  of  the  sky- 
rockets that  lighten  our  heavens 
during  a popular  feast 

1)  Glory  to  God  in  Siuna,  Jalapa 
and  Cosiguina 

in  Solentiname,  Diriomo  and 
Tincuatepe. 

Glory  to  God  in  Tisma,  Waslala 
and  Yalaguina 

in  Totogalpa,  Moyogalpa  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

2)  Glory  to  the  person  who 
follows  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
who,  without  fear,  denounces 
injustice. 

Glory  to  the  person  who 
suffers  jail  and  exile  and 
gives  one's  life  combating  the 
oppressor. 

3)  We  glorify  you  today.  Lord, 
with  Marimbas 

With  violins  made  of  namber, 
sonajas  and  atabales 
With  chirimias,  quijongos  and 
zambumbias 

With  the  native  dances  of 
Subtiava  and  monimbo'. 


Kyrie 

Christ,  Christ  Jesus,  identify 
with  us. 

Lord,  Lord  my  God,  identify  with 
us. 

Christ,  Christ  Jesus,  be  in 
solidarity 

Not  with  the  class  that 
oppresses 

That  squeezes  and  devours  the 
community. 

But  rather  with  the  oppressed 
With  my  people  thirsting  for 
peace! 

Offertory 

Chorus 

I offer  you.  Lord,  in  this  Mass 

The  bustle  of  each  day 

All  the  energy  that  my  sweating 

gives. 
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I offer  you.  Lord,  my  entire 
labour 

My  arms,  like  vines,  the  living 
enthusiasm  of  my  heart. 

1)  Workers  and  farmers,  with 
bread  and  wine 

We  offer  today  the  Chilincocos 
and  almonds  that,  away  in  the 
bush,  our  land  produces. 

The  deep  purple  caimitos,  the 
mangos  coloured  by  the  sun 
and  moon 

The  pipianes  and  ayotes. 

Honey  from  the  jicote  bee. 

The  drink  made  from  Coyol. 

2)  The  labourers  who  search  for 
work  at  dawn  sing  to  you  from 
the  plough 

From  every  scaffold  and 
tractor 

Masons,  carpenters  and  tailors 
alike 

Blacksmiths,  clock-workers 
Shoeshiners  in  the  central 
park. 

Creed 

1)  I believe  firmly.  Lord,  that 
from  your  prodigious  mind,  the 
whole  world  was  born. 

That  from  your  hand,  the  hand 
of  the  artist,  the 
primitivistic  painter,  beauty 
flourished. 

The  stars,  the  moon,  the 
cabins  and  the  lakes 
The  boat  on  the  river 
navigating  its  way  to  the  sea 
The  huge  coffee  plantations, 
the  white  fields  of  cotton,  the 
woods  ravaged  by  the  axe 
of  criminals. 


Chorus 

I believe  in  you,  architect, 
engineer,  craftsman,  carpenter, 
mason  and  fitter. 

I believe  in  you,  builder  of 
thoughts,  of  music,  of  the 
wind,  of  peace  and  of  love. 

2)  I believe  in  you,  Christ  the 
worker 

Light  of  light  and  truly  born 
of  God,  in  the  humble  and  pure 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
order  to  save  the  world. 

I believe  you  were  beaten, 
mockingly  tortured,  martyred 
on  the  cross,  while  Pilot  was 
governor. 

The  Roman  Imperialist,  violent 
and  heartless,  who  by  washing 
his  hands  tried  to  erase  his 
mistake. 


3)  I believe  in  you,  companion, 
the  human  Christ 
The  worker  Christ,  conqueror 
of  death 

With  immeasurable  sacrifice, 
you  engendered  the  new  man 
for  liberation. 

You  resurrect  continually,  in 
every  arm  that  is  raised  to 
defend  the  people  from  the 
domination  of  an  exploiter 
Because  you  are  alive  in  farm, 
factory  and  school. 

I believe  in  your  unrelenting 
struggle. 

I believe  in  your  resurrection. 

Sanctus 

On  all  highways,  roads  and  cow 
paths,  I can  see  Jesus  Christ,  the 
light  of  your  truth. 

You  are  thrice  holy,  you  are 
thrice  just. 

Free  us  from  our  yoke;  give  us 
freedom. 

You  are  a just  God;  you  are 
without  'ifs'  or  'buts'. 

You  are  a man  of  determination 
The  leader  himself. 

Communion 

Chorus 

Let  us  go  to  the  corn  fields 
The  corn  fields  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  invites  us  to  his 
harvest  of  love. 

The  corn  crops  are  shining 
brightly  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Let  us  go  to  the  corn  fields  of 
Holy  Communion. 
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1)  The  people  are  waiting  around 
the  altar. 

As  pressing  around  a fireplace 
the  whole  community  gathers. 

I come  from  the  interior,  far 
beyond  the  village  of  Sacacli. 

I bring  some  beautiful  corn  on 
the  cob  and  a little  ditty 
that  goes  like  this: 

2)  The  little  fish  of  the  lake 
want  to  join  us. 

They  leap  with  wild  joy  as 
impelled  to  fraternal  sharing. 
Lake  trout,  robalos,  the 
guapote,  and  the  gaspar,  the 
mojarras,  the  guabinas,  and 
even  the  sardines  seem  to  sing. 

3)  Holy  Communion  is  not  a rite 
transcendant  and  banal. 

It  means  committment  and 
shared  lives, 

A gradual  awareness  of 
Christianity. 

It  is  to  share  in  the  struggles 
of  the  community. 

It  is  to  say,  “\  am  a 
Christian,  brother;  you  can 
count  on  me.” 


Recessional 

1)  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
to  see  than  a people  united. 
United  because  there  is  a 
common  will  to  work  together 
for  betterment. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  to  hear,  in  the  song  of  the 
community,  an  immense  shout 
of  fellowship. 

Chorus 

It  is  not  pleasant  like  a chiche 
drink  to  say  goodbye  when  there 
is  so  much  happiness. 

I seem  to  feel  my  heart  in  my 
throat. 

But  all  this  seriousness  will 
soon  be  a smile 
When  we  all  return  to  this 
Country  Folk  Mass. 

1)  How  beautiful  it  is  to  see 
Chenta  Calero  with  her  four 
little  children  and  Gaspar, 
her  joyful  companion. 

From  here  I can  see 
Presentacion  Ortiz,  the 
fisherman,  with  all  his 
family,  happily  singing. 

2)  Today  my  heart  feels 
renewed. 

I feel  it  strengthened  like 
the  cashew  when  it  is  well 
ripened. 

Now  that  I return  to  my  place, 
filled  with  joy 
I am  going  to  care  for  my 
garden  with  greater  devotion. 

3)  With  the  rythmic  clapping  of 
hands 

the  song  increases  its  force 
so  that  in  each  of  us  is  felt 


the  vibrations  of  emotion,  as 
intensity  increases. 

With  the  rythmic  clapping  of 
hands  one  can  tell 
that  we  are  a lot  of  people 
and,  if  we  are  united,  we 
shall  not  be  moved. 

4)  Let  us  join  our  hands 
to  be  united  once  again 
in  this  huge  knot  of 
fellowship  of  Nicaraguan  love. 
Let  us  join  our  hands  to  make 


a strong  wall 

that  will  always  be  a defense 
for  the  community. 

Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M.,  lives  in  Man- 
agua where  he  works  with 
children  orphaned  by  the  war  in  Nic- 
aragua. 

The  artwork  was  done  by  Cerezo 
Barredo,  a Panamanian  artist. 
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Kicked  the  Habit 

Dear  Father: 

Please  discontinue  immediately 
sending  me  your  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine!  I,  like  I'm  sure  most  of 
your  subscribers,  am  sick  and  tired 
of  seeing  a bunch  of  asses  who 
look  like  fugitives  from  a war- 
surplus  sale,  calling  themselves 
priests.  Sadly  today,  swinging 
bishops  and  priests  in  their 
tweeds,  blues  and  grays,  and 
flashy  ties,  feel  that  they  are  really 
with  it.  I am  certain  that  95  percent 
of  the  15  percent  of  people  still 
attending  mass  are  as  sick  of  it  as  I 
am  and  feel  that  its  time  the  silent 
majority  spoke  up  over  the  avant- 
garde  vocal  minority. 

You  will  say,  and  correctly  so, 
that  the  clerical  habit  doesn't  make 
the  priest.  But  suppose  an  edict 
were  issued  that  all  police  are  no 
longer  required  to  wear  uniforms, 
that  each  one  may  wear  what  he 
likes.  You  know  the  confusion, 
chaos  and  lack  of  respect  for  the 
law  that  would  result.  Unfortun- 
ately, this  same  lack  of  respect  is 
now  given  to  the  priests  and  silly 
nuns  who,  in  a concerted  effort  to 
self-destruct,  have  kicked  the 
habit.  They  are  now  no  longer 
"Father",  but  rather  Tom,  Dick  or 
Harry,  and  thus  they  are  regarded 
just  like  any  other  Tom,  Dick  or 
Harry.  Sadly,  the  'in-thing'  among 
many  Catholics  today  is  to  tell  off- 
coloured  jokes  about  priests  and 
nuns,  a sad  commentary  on  the 
respect  commanded  by  them. 

You  raise  your  eyes  to  heaven 
and  wring  your  hands  and  cry, 
"Lord,  why  don't  you  send  us 
more  vocations!"  But  what  devout 


young  Catholic  man  would  want  to 
get  involved  in  today's  clerical  cir- 
cus, as  is  confirmed  by  the  30,000 
priests  who  left  the  church  or  were 
laicized  since  Vatican  II,  in  order  to 
get  out  of  it. 

I hope  that  this  letter  is  not  an 
exercise  in  futility,  and  that  those 
who  read  it  won't  just  glance  at  it 
and  say,  "It's  just  another  cranky 
old  die-hard  conservative",  rather 
than  a living  member  of  the 
church,  very  apprehensive  and 
caring  for  the  body,  and  stick  their 
heads  back  in  the  sand.  It's  time 
you  faced  up  to  the  real  world  and 
the  real-life  spiritual  problems  of 
the  average  Catholic  layman,  and 
instead  of  trying  to  please  all  peo- 
ple, start  trying  to  please  God  and 
trust  him  to  sort  out  the  pieces. 
God  bless! 

Lome  E.  Maher 
Gatineau,  Quebec 

Comfortable  Pew 

Dear  Editor: 

I find  reading  your  magazine  a 
source  of  inspiration.  It  has  the 


special  gift  of  making  one  con- 
scious of  the  extremely  difficult 
situations  and  conditions  of  the 
missions  it  speaks.  It  tends  to  get 
us  out  of  the  'comfortable  pew' 
syndrome  that  is  still  prevalent 
among  us  in  our  prosperous  set- 
ting here  in  Canada.  How  fortun- 
ate we  are!  But  how  important  it  is 
to  start  living  the  gospel  more  and 
bestirring  ourselves  to  help  those 
countless  persons  who  stand  in 
need  of  our  help,  whether  by  fi- 
nancial assistance  or  by  any  way 
we  are  able. 

I look  forward  to  each  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions. 

Horace  White 
Pierrefonds,  Quebec 

Without  Pretence 

Dear  Editor: 

I am  ashamed  to  reveal  that  I have 
read  your  magazine  for  the  first 
time,  but  at  the  same  time  I am 
thankful  that  I have  done  so. 

Working  in  a college  and  in  a 
university  I read  almost  constantly. 
As  a writer  I research  daily 
amongst  some  of  our  most  erudite 
and  profound  academics,  yet  I 
have  received  from  your  June  1988 
magazine  information  on  Medellin, 
Puebla,  etc.  in  a most  succinct 
manner,  devoid  of  pretension. 

God  bless  you. 

Margaret  Million 
Dollard  des  Ormeaux, 

Quebec 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 


Guatemala:  The  Cry  for  Land 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  "The 
Cry  for  Land",  a pastoral  letter  pub- 
lished in  February  1988  by  the  bishops 
of  Guatemala. 

The  Cry  for  Land  is  undoubtedly 
the  strongest,  most  dramatic  and 
most  desperate  cry  heard  in  Guate- 
mala. It  bursts  forth  from  millions 
of  Guatemalan  hearts  yearning  not 
only  to  possess  the  land,  but  to  be 
possessed  by  it.  It  is  a cry  from  the 
'People  of  Corn'  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  identify  with  furrows,  sow- 
ing and  harvest  and  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  find  themselves  expel- 
led from  the  land  by  an  unjust  and 
punitive  system.  They  are  like 
strangers  in  the  land  which 
belonged  to  them  for  thousands  of 
years;  they  are  considered  second- 
class  citizens  in  the  nation  forged 
by  their  extraordinary  ancestors. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject 
which  awakens  more  fierce  pas- 
sion and  gives  rise  to  more  radical 
and  irreconcilable  positions  than 
does  the  subject  of  land  owner- 
ship. But  it  is  a subject  which  must 
be  dealt  with  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  great  problems  troubling 
us  . . . 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we 
Guatemalan  Bishops  have  de- 
nounced this  situation  as  essential- 
ly unjust  and  contrary  to  God's 
plan  of  salvation.  Nor  is  this  the 
first  time  that  we  have  declared 
this  to  be  the  great  challenge  of 
our  time  in  history,  and  that  this 
marginalization  endured  by  so 
many  human  beings  is  an  appeal 
to  us  as  people  and  as  Christians. 
In  our  pastoral  letters  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  that  such  an  abysmal 
situation  is  not  an  accidental  stage 
but  rather  the  product  of  a sinful 


situation  which  prevents  a worka- 
ble resolution  of  the  problem  . . . 

The  situation  is  even  more  strik- 
ing when  the  following  informa- 
tion is  taken  into  account:  89.56 
percent  of  the  farms  (mini-farms 
and  sub-family  farms)  constitute 
only  16.53  percent  of  the  land  area, 
while  2.25  percent  of  the  farms 
(multi-family  farms  and  large 
farms)  constitute  64.51  percent  of 
the  area  . . . 

The  earth  does  not  belong  to  us 
but  to  the  Lord,  and  what  each 
one  calls  his/her  property  is  in 
reality  the  portion  to  which  he/she 
is  entitled  in  order  to  make  a 
living.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fullness  thereof;  the  world, 
and  those  who  dwell  therein 
(Ps.  24:1). 

The  voice  of  the  prophets  was 
raised  to  denounce  those  who 
greedily  hoarded  the  earth  to  the 
detriment  of  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute: "Woe  to  those  who  join 
house  to  house,  who  add  field  to 
field,  until  there  is  no  more  room, 
and  you  are  made  to  dwell  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  land.  The  Lord  of 
hosts  has  sworn  in  my  hearing: 
'Surely  many  houses  shall  be  deso- 
late, large  and  beautiful  houses, 
without  inhabitant'"  (Isaiah  5:8-9). 
"Woe  to  those  who  devise  wicked- 
ness . . . They  covet  fields,  and 
seize  them;  and  houses,  and  take 
them  away;  they  oppress  individu- 
als and  their  houses,  individuals 
and  their  inheritance.  Therefore 
thus  says  the  Lord:  Behold,  against 
this  family  I am  devising  evil,  from 
which  you  cannot  remove  your 
necks;  and  you  shall  not  walk 
haughtily,  for  it  will  be  an  evil 
time"  (Micah  2:1-3)  . . . 

. . .the  right  to  private  property 


is  not  an  absolute  right  but  rather  a 
conditional  one,  limited  by  a 
broader  and  more  universal  princi- 
ple: God  has  created  all  things  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  all  human 
beings,  with  no  distinction  what- 
soever. 

Today,  Guatemalan  campesinos 
have  an  ever  clearer  awareness 
that  they  live  in  what  Leo  XIII  and 
Paul  VI  called  undeserved  misery. 
Because  of  this,  they  are  raising 
their  voices  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, urging  those  responsible  for  the 
nation  to  "put  into  effect  daring 
and  profoundly  innovative  transfor- 
mations ...  to  bring  about,  without 
further  delay,  urgent  reforms." 
(John  Paul  II  to  the  campesinos  in 
Cuilapan,  No.  6).  This,  so  that  the 
goods  created  by  God  may  reach 
everyone  with  equity,  according  to 
the  rule  of  justice,  inseparable  from 
charity  . . . 

Nothing  we  have  spoken  of  can 
come  about  unless  we  accept  the 
idea  that  a change  of  sinful  and 
obsolete  social  structures  is  neces- 
sary and  urgent  in  Guatemala  . . . 

. . .In  our  judgement,  this  is  the 
fundamental  problem  of 
Guatemala's  social  structure.  To 
solve  it  will  mean  having  achieved, 
through  a difficult  but  patriotic 
process,  a basic  change  in 
Guatemalan  history  . . . 

We  recognize  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  most  difficult  thing  is 
personal  conversion.  Conversion 
means  a "turning  around",  a radi- 
cal change.  As  long  as  one's  only 
goal  is  profit,  to  grow  rich,  ambi- 
tion for  money  or  power,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  these 
truths  which  we  have  desired  to 
recall  to  mind  and  to  see,  with 
Christian  eyes,  the  reality  which 
must  be  transformed. 
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Going  to  the  Edge 


By  Fr.  Dave  Warren,  S.F.M. 


Scarboro’s  presence  among 
the  Filipino  people  charac- 
terized by  service  to  those 
outside  the  mainstream  of 
society 


Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser, 
the  founder  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  went  to 
the  edge.  He  wanted  to  share  his 
faith  with  others.  Monsignor 
Fraser  could  have  done  that  in 
Canada  but  he  chose  to  go  to 
China.  If  we  look  at  the  world. with 
the  Americas  in  the  centre  (and 
most  of  our  maps  do  just  that!). 


SCARBORO 


MISSIONS 


Fr.  Frank  Moylan,  S.F.M.  (centre),  one  of  the  first  five  Scarboro 
priests  assigned  to  the  Philippines,  pictured  with  parish  leaders 
outside  church  in  Leyte,  1956. 


then  we  inevitably  look  at  the 
world  with  China  on  the  edge. 
Monsignor  Fraser  chose  to  go  to 
the  edge. 

'Going  to  the  edge'  is  a good 
way  to  describe  what  Scarboro 
missionaries  have  been  trying  to 
do  in  the  Philippines.  We  came  to 
the  Philippines  in  1955  in  response 
to  a request  from  Monsignor  Lino 
Gonzaga,  the  bishop  of  Palo.  At 
that  time  the  Diocese  of  Palo  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  island  of 
Leyte.  Then,  as  now,  Leyte  was  on 
the  edge  or  fringe  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  Philippines.  Bishop 
Gonzaga  lacked  priests  to  staff  all 
the  parishes  in  his  vast  diocese 
and  he  asked  for  help  from  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Scarboro  agreed  to  serve  in  four 
parishes  and  in  1955  assigned  five 
priests  to  the  Philippines.  Fathers 
Frank  Moylan,  Bob  Cranley,  Ken 
Dietrich,  Jim  Gillis,  and  Rod  Mac- 
Neil  were  the  first  of  many  Scar- 
boro missionaries  who  would 
serve  in  Leyte  over  the  succeeding 
28  years. 

The  desire  to  share  his  faith  with 
others  motivated  Monsignor  Fraser 
to  go  to  China.  The  same  desire 
has  motivated  his  followers  who 
have  worked  in  the  Philippines. 

But  how  do  we  share  our  faith 
with  others?  Over  the  years  Scar- 
boro missionaries  have  searched 
for  answers  to  that  question. 

Celebrating  the  Sacraments 

For  the  first  Scarboro  mission- 
aries who  came  to  the  Philippines 
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sharing  their  faith  meant  travelling 
regularly  to  distant  villages  to  offer 
Mass  and  hear  confessions.  Shar- 
ing their  faith  meant  baptizing 
children,  officiating  at  marriages, 
administering  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Sick,  and  presiding  at  funerals. 
These  activities  consumed  a lot  of 
time  because  of  the  large  number 
of  Catholics  in  our  parishes.  But 
the  first  Scarboro  missionaries  did 
more  than  administer  sacraments. 
They  also  trained  catechists  to 
teach  religion  in  the  schools  and 
they  gave  encouragement  and  di- 
rection to  various  parish  organiza- 
tions. Later  they  promoted  the 
'Cursillo',  a type  of  retreat  de- 
signed to  deepen  the  participants' 
commitment  to  Christ. 

When  the  first  Scarboro  mission- 
aries went  to  Leyte  they  found  that 
some  of  the  churches  and  rectories 
were  quite  old  and  dilapidated. 
With  contributions  from  the  peo- 
ple and  with  donations  from 


friends  of  Scarboro  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  these  churches 
and  rectories  were  either  repaired 
or  rebuilt.  Later  a number  of  high 
schools  were  constructed.  The 
people  benefitted  from  the  new 
buildings.  But  even  more,  they 
benefitted  from  the  experience  of 
working  together.  This  experience 
helped  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
community. 

Scarboro  missionaries  initially 
spent  a lot  of  time  and  energy  in 
repairing  or  rebuilding  churches. 
But  they  did  not  forget  that  the 
Church  was  the  people.  They  con- 
tinued to  care  about  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  people  but  they  were 
concerned  about  the  people's  eco- 
nomic life  as  well.  Generally 
speaking,  the  people  lived  in  pov- 
erty. Many  were  in  debt  to  money- 
lenders or  had  mortgaged  their 
land.  In  response  to  this  situation 
our  missionaries  organized  con- 
sumer cooperatives  and  credit 
unions.  Particularly  during  the 
1960s,  but  also  during  the  early 
1970s,  Scarboro  sponsored  semi- 
nars related  to  the  formation  and 
management  of  consumer  and 
credit  cooperatives.  These  organi- 
zations not  only  relieved  the 
economic  hardship  of  many  people 
but  also  demonstrated  what  peo- 
ple could  achieve  when  they 
worked  together. 

Cooperatives 

Scarboro's  outreach  during  the 
1960s  promoted  cooperatives  be- 
cause we  believed  that  people 
could  work  together.  At  the  same 
time  as  our  missionaries  in  Leyte 
were  expressing  confidence  in  the 
people,  the  bishops  of  the  world 
assembled  in  Rome  for  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  were  re-discover- 
ing the  truth  that  the  Church  is  the 
people.  In  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II, 
Scarboro  missionaries  in  Leyte  en- 
couraged lay  people  to  play  a more 
active  role  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  Seminars  were  organized 
in  the  scattered  'barrios'  (small 
villages)  of  our  parishes.  These 
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seminars  extended  over  a period  of 
six  months  and  helped  people  un- 
derstand more  clearly  what  it 
meant  to  be  Christian.  At  the  end 
of  these  seminars  there  were  'core 
groups'  of  committed  Christians  in 
each  village.  These  groups  chose 
leaders  to  preside  at  a Service  of 
the  Word  each  Sunday  in  the  vil- 
lage chapels.  Together  the  leaders 
formed  a council  in  each  parish 
which  met  regularly  to  discuss 
issues  affecting  the  life  of  the  par- 
ish. In  these  councils  and  through 
these  leaders,  who  were  them- 
selves farmers  and  fishermen,  the 
people  of  the  'grassroots'  found  a 
voice  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in 
Leyte. 

While  continuing  to  work  in 
Leyte,  Scarboro  accepted  respon- 
sibility in  1963  for  a parish  in  the 
city  of  Cebu.  In  1972  we  handed 
over  this  parish  to  the  care  of  the 
priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cebu. 
From  1972  until  the  present,  we 
have  maintained  a house  in  the 
city  of  Cebu  under  the  care  of  Fr. 
Armand  Clement,  S.F.M.,  (see  in- 
set). This  house  meets  the  needs  of 
the  Scarboro  group  for  a place  to 
relax  from  time  to  time.  It  also 
provides  hospitality  to  mission- 
aries of  other  groups  who  happen 
to  be  passing  through  Cebu.  Our 
Cebu  house  has  helped  sustain  our 
missionary  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

No  survey  of  the  Scarboro  mis- 
sionary effort  in  Leyte  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the 
work  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 
This  community  of  dedicated  sis- 
ters from  Canada  arrived  in  Leyte 
in  1967.  They  taught,  administered 
three  high  schools,  provided 
health  care,  and  directed  a catech- 
etical programme  which  served  all 
the  Scarboro  parishes.  When  the 
sisters  left  Leyte  in  1985  to  work  in 
Mindanao,  their  departure  was 
mourned  by  the  people  whose 
lives  they  had  touched. 

Scarboro  missionaries  continued 
to  work  in  Leyte  until  1983.  In 
1980,  we  decided  to  reach  out  to 


"For  the  past  33  years  Scarboro 

MISSIONARIES  HAVE  HAD  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF 

SEEING  God  reveal  himself  in  the  poor  of 
the  Philippines." 


another  people  on  the  fringe  — the 
Manobo,  one  of  the  native  peoples 
on  the  island  of  Mindanao.  In  that 
year,  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  three  lay 
missionaries,  and  a candidate  for 
the  priesthood  went  to  a remote 
parish  in  the  province  of  Bukidnon 
where  there  are  a large  number  of 
Manobo.  As  earlier  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries had  done,  they  asked 
themselves  how  they  were  going 
to  share  their  faith.  They  decided 
not  to  try  to  convert  the  Manobo 
but  rather  to  show  respect  for  their 
religion  and  culture  and  to  win 
their  friendship.  The  first  Scarboro 
missionaries  in  Bukidnon  also 
wanted  to  improve  understanding 
between  the  Manobo  and  the  low- 
land Filipinos  who  had  settled  on 


former  Manobo  lands.  (At  times 
there  had  been  conflict  between 
the  native  people  and  the  settlers.) 

Currently,  Scarboro's  missionary 
efforts  in  the  Philippines  are  con- 
centrated in  two  parishes  in  the 
province  of  Bukidnon.  There  we 
continue  to  reach  out  to  people  on 
the  edge  of  life  — the  native  peo- 
ple and  the  farmers  who  receive  so 
little  return  for  their  hard  work. 

We  try  to  build  Christian  commu- 
nities in  the  small  villages  and  also 
to  join  the  people  in  speaking  out 
for  justice.  We  are  working  to- 
gether as  lay  and  priest  mission- 
aries. The  special  contribution  of 
our  lay  missionaries  has  been  to 
reach  out  to  the  Manobo.  Living  in 


a remote  Manobo  village,  our  lay 
missionaries  have  won  the  trust 
and  indeed  the  love  of  the  native 
people. 

The  Philippines  is  a country  on 
the  fringe.  It  is  a country  far  from 
the  centres  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal power.  Such  also  was  the 
country  of  Palestine  where  Jesus 
lived.  It  was  among  people  on  the 
fringe  that  God  chose  to  reveal 
himself.  For  the  past  33  years  Scar- 
boro missionaries  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  God  reveal  him- 
self in  the  poor  of  the  Philippines. 
We  have  seen  God  revealing  him- 
self in  the  longing  of  the  poor  for  a 
better  life.  Side  by  side  with  the 
people  we  hunger  and  thirst  for 
the  justice  and  peace  of  God's 
Kingdom. 


50  Years  of  Service 


One  member  of  the  Scarboro 
community  in  the  Philip- 
pines whose  life  can  be  describ- 
ed as  one  in  service  to  those  on 
the  fringes  of  society  is  Fr.  Ar- 
mand  Clement,  S.F.M.  Hearing 
Monsignor  Fraser  speak  about 
his  work  in  China  led  him  to 
join  Scarboro  in  1933.  Assigned 
to  China  after  his  ordination  in 
1938,  Fr.  Clement  was  interred 
in  a Japanese  concentration 
camp  in  China  during  World 
War  II.  Forced  to  leave  China  in 
1952,  he  returned  to  Canada  to 
work  in  Scarboro's  adminis- 
tration and  in  parishes  in 
Wainwright,  Alberta  and 
Guelph,  Ontario.  In  1957,  Fr. 
Clement  travelled  to  Leyte, 
Philippines  to  work  in  various 


Clement  Walsh 


parishes  with  other  Scarboro 
missionaries.  1988  marks  his 
50th  anniversary  of  priesthood 
and  25th  year  in  service  to  the 
church  in  Cebu. 

We  congratulate  also  Fr.  James 
Walsh,  S.F.M. , another  member 
of  the  Scarboro  community  who 
celebrates  his  50th  year  of  or- 
dination. A native  of  Toronto, 


Ontario,  Fr.  Walsh  worked  in 
various  parishes  throughout  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  1944 
to  1959  and  1961  to  1980.  Fr. 

Walsh  was  one  of  the  first  of 
many  Scarboro  missionaries 
who  have  served  the  church  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  since 
1943. 

We  congratulate  and  extend 
our  best  wishes  to  both  Frs. 
Clement  and  Walsh  for  their 
example  and  selfless  service  to 
the  building  of  God's  kingdom. 

We  pray  also  for  those  class- 
mates of  Frs.  Clement  and 
Walsh  who  are  deceased:  Fr. 
Francis  Diemert,  Fr.  Michael 
Dwyer,  Fr.  Cameron  MacDonald 
and  Fr.  Francis  Mclsaac. 
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I REMEMBER 


A Slow  Awakening 

By  Tim  Charrette 


Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M.,  and 
myself  had  risen  early  for  the 
hour  boat  ride  upriver  from 
Urucara  to  Sao  Sebastian. 

Today  we  were  going  to  Sao  Se- 
bastian to  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
and  the  founding  of  the  sindicato 
there. 

I wasn't  completely  clear  exactly 
what  a sindicato  was,  but  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  the  rural 
workers'  union.  Something  about 
this  event  disturbed  me.  Intellec- 
tually, I agreed  with  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  organiza- 
tions to  help  the  poor.  This  dis- 
turbance came  from  a 'gut'  level 
reaction  or  emotional  response. 

Aligning  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  with  a social  movement 
was  alien  to  me.  I was  used  to  a 
more  sanitized  practice  of  religion. 
I was  surprised  how  much  the 
anti-union  propaganda  from  my 
middle-class  North  American  up- 
bringing had  had  on  me.  It  was 
clear  from  the  participation  and 


symbolism  the  workers  included  in 
their  celebration  that  their  faith 
was  one  of  the  empowering  factors 
that  enabled  them  to  organize 
themselves. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  of  cele- 
bration, I was  given  a straw  hat  to 
wear,  typical  of  the  hats  worn  by 
the  rural  workers  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  hot  tropical  sun 
while  working.  In  the  celebration, 
the  workers  presented  a variety  of 
symbols  from  their  life  and  work. 
There  was  a dish  of  soil,  hoes  and 
other  tools  to  symbolize  the  means 
of  their  livelihood.  A sampling  of 
farina,  a staple  in  their  diet,  was 
also  presented.  All  these  were  of- 
fered as  part  of  their  struggle,  but 
also  as  gifts  from  God. 

Fr.  Ron  and  Bishop  George 
Marskell,  S.F.M.,  explained  that 
this  union  was  apolitical  in  that  it 
didn't  function  as  a political  party. 
The  Prelacy  does  not  endorse  par- 
ticular political  parties,  but  it  does 
encourage  people  to  get  politically 


involved  and  live  out  their  Chris- 
tian values  in  this  manner. 

In  my  short  time  in  Brazil,  I had 
heard  of  many  hardships  of  the 
rural  worker.  The  jute  workers 
labour  in  harsh  and  dangerous 
conditions.  One  part  of  the  pro- 
cessing of  jute  involves  standing  in 
the  river  which  exposes  the  worker 
to  poisonous  snakes,  electric  eels 
and  stingrays.  Payment  for  their 
produce  does  not  keep  pace  with 
rampant  inflation.  Fr.  Ron  told  me 
that  a year  ago  one  kilo  of  sugar 
could  be  purchased  with  one  kilo 
of  jute.  Today  it  takes  four.  Sup- 
port given  by  the  Church  to  these 
people's  movements  which  are  at- 
tempts to  correct  these  unjust 
situations  is  part  of  living  out  the 
option  for  the  poor. 

After  thinking  about  this  experi- 
ence, I realized  that  my  slow 
awakening  to  what  'the  option  for 
the  poor'  entails  had  begun.  This 
was  the  first  little  storm  involved 
in  entering  into  the  reality  of  the 
Brazilian  Church.  There  will  be 
many  more  awakenings.  I'm  sure, 
before  I come  to  a complete  under- 
standing of  'the  option  for  the 
poor'. 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

• by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
and  thinking  about  your  role  as  a 
missionary  in  today's  world 

• by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

• by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
to  a friend  or  relative.  A one  year 
subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years  is 
$9.00 

• by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal/New  Subscription 

Subscription  #: 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 

□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  I can  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 
annuities  or  my  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 

Your  Name: 

Gift  Subscription  for: 

Address: 

Address 

City/town: 

Code:  City/town 

Code 
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You  are  the  God  of  the  poor 
the  human  and  unaffected  God 
the  God  that  sweats  in  the  streets 
the  God  of  the  wrinkled  face . 
That  is  why  I can  speak  to  you 
just  as  I speak  to  my  neighbours 
because  you  are  the  worker  God 
Christ  the  labourer. 


Entrance  song  from  a Nicaraguan  folk  mass. 


Help  us  announce  the  Good  News 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service -to  the 
building  of  the  Kingdom  and  would  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  for  information  on: 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions 

2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario 

M1M  1M4 


0 Priesthood 

0 Lay  Missionary 

Town/City 

Prov. 

Name 

Code 

Age 

Address 
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"Your  mind  must  be  renewed 

BY  A SPIRITUAL  REVOLUTION  SO 

THAT  YOU  CAN  PUT  ON  A NEW 

SELF  THAT  HAS  BEEN  CREATED 

in  God's  way  in  the 

GOODNESS  AND  HOLINESS  OF 
TRUTH." 

Ephesians  4:24 

CALENDAR 

Our  1989  religious  calendar 
has  for  its  theme  "On  Being  a 
Christian  Missionary  Today", 
and  features  excerpts  of  recent 
statements  made  by  various 
bishops'  conferences  and  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Each  month's  quote  encour- 
ages us  to  think  about  our  role 
as  a missionary  and  how  we  can 
become  actively  involved  in  the 
building  up  of  God's  kingdom. 
The  pictures  for  each  month  are 
of  people  and  places  where  Scar- 
boro missionaries  make  their 
home. 


"If  we  fail  to  link  Christian 

VALUES  WITH  WHAT  IS  ALREADY 
GOOD  IN  A CULTURE  WE  MERELY 
EXPORT  AN  EXPRESSION  OF 
FAITH  FOREIGN  TO  THAT 
CULTURE,  ONE  THE  PEOPLE 
CANNOT  FULLY  ACCEPT." 

— U.S.  Bishops 


"To  WORK  FOR  JUSTICE  AND  TO 
PRESERVE  THE  INTEGRITY  OF 
CREATION  ARE  TWO 
INSEPARABLE  DIMENSIONS  OF 

our  Christian  vocation  to 

WORK  FOR  THE  COMING  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IN  OUR 
TIMES." 

— Philippine  Bishops 
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THE  WORD 


Along  the  Road  of  Renewal 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


The  Old  Testament  prophets  often 
spoke  of  God's  desire  and  prom- 
ise to  give  the  Israelites  a new 
heart,  to  put  a new  spirit  in  them. 
He  would  be  their  God  and  they 
would  be  his  people. 

The  Psalms  sing  of  the  Father 
giving  life,  of  renewing  the  world. 
In  the  New  Testament  Jesus  prom- 
ises the  spirit  of  truth  to  those  who 
will  witness  to  him  and  teach  us 
everything.  This  giving  of  a new 
spirit,  of  renewing  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  a recurring  biblical  theme. 
The  new  covenant  we  enter  into 
and  celebrate  with  Christ  is  itself  a 
constant  call  to  conversion  and 
renewal. 


tions  about  the  church  and  the 
problems  of  the  world  to  them  (the 
theologians)  and  they  would  give 
the  answers  to  him  within  a week! 

Needless  to  say,  the  wisdom  of 
John  prevailed  and  he  called  all  the 
bishops  to  Rome  for  a series  of 
meetings  we  now  know  as  Vatican 
II.  From  1962  until  1965,  over  2000 
bishops  and  their  advisers  met  to 
study  and  dialogue  together  in 
order  to  renew  themselves  and  the 
church  for  its  work  in  the  modern 
world.  In  the  end  Pope  John,  to- 
gether with  the  bishops,  issued  a 
call  to  all  Christians  to  study  the 
documents  of  Vatican  II  in  order  to 
renew  themselves  and  their  under- 


"THE  NEW  COVENANT  WE  ENTER  INTO  AND 
CELEBRATE  WITH  CHRIST  IS  ITSELF  A CONSTANT 
CALL  TO  CONVERSION  AND  RENEWAL." 


Soon  after  he  became  Pope,  John 
XXIII  began  to  think  of  the  renewal 
of  the  whole  church.  A Jesuit 
priest  who  lived  and  worked  at  the 
Vatican  during  the  pontificate  of 
John  XXIII  told  me  of  the  Pope's 
visit  with  prominent  theologians  of 
the  day.  He  had  come  to  ask  their 
advice  on  the  necessity  of  an  ec- 
umenical council  in  order  to 
revitalize  and  renew  the  church.  In 
so  many  words  Pope  John  was  told 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  con- 
vene a council.  All  that  was  re- 
quired was  that  he  give  any  ques- 


standing  of  the  church  and  their 
role  as  Christians  called  to  witness 
the  Gospel. 

As  part  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Vatican  II,  we  as  Scarboro 
missionaries  began  our  renewal  in 
1966  with  preparations  for  the  Pre- 
Chapter  of  1967  and  the  Chapter  of 
1968.  (A  Chapter  is  the  governing 
body  of  Scarboro  which  meets  to 
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Scarboro  missioners  gather  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  during  inter-regional 
meetings  held  July  1988  in  Osaka,  Japan. 


discuss  and  set  the  Society's  mis- 
sion priorities  for  the  coming  five 
years.  Those  elected  by  the  mem- 
bership attend  this  meeting  along 
with  the  General  Council.)  In  1968, 
our  General  Council  met  for  a full 
three  months  with  delegates  from 
Canada  and  our  missions  around 
the  world.  The  result  was  a deeper 
understanding  relating  to  every 
aspect  of  our  lives  as  Christians 
and  as  missionaries. 

Since  1968  we  have  had  four  ad- 
ditional General  Chapters.  The 


latest,  in  1987,  was  preceeded  by 
our  first  General  Assembly  when 
all  Scarboro  members  returned  to 
Canada  to  participate  in  two  weeks 
of  solidarity  and  dialogue. 

During  one  of  our  recent  meet- 
ings, Bishop  Paul  McHugh,  S.F.M., 
asked  "What  is  renewal?"  We  can 
further  ask,  "What  does  it  involve 
for  each  of  us  individually  and  col- 
lectively? How  are  we  to 
understand  it?" 

One  of  the  first  things  we 
became  aware  of  is  that  renewal  is 
not  something  that  takes  place  all 
at  once.  It's  a process  that  is  on- 


going, continuous,  involving  every 
Christian  in  every  area  of  their 
lives  and  for  all  of  their  lives. 
Renewal,  to  be  made  new  again 
and  again,  is  a journey  to  which  all 
Christians  are  called. 

It  involves  getting  back  to  the 
sources,  to  a deeper  understanding 
of  Christ,  who  he  was  and  what  he 
tried  to  do  and  why.  It  also  in- 
volves a conversion,  a putting  on 
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of  the  values  of  Christ  who  pro- 
claimed justice,  peace,  forgiveness 
and  love,  and  who  was  above  all 
caring  and  compassionate. 

The  process  of  the  renewal  of 
our  Scarboro  group  led  some  of  us 
to  meet  this  past  summer  in 
Osaka,  Japan. 


members  and  benefactors  and  all 
who  shared  in  any  way  with  us. 
We  then  made  the  journey  to  a 
local  Chinese  restaurant  and  then 
on  to  the  Passionist  Retreat  Centre 
where  we  would  meet  on  the  is- 
sues of  renewal  and  its  affect  on 
our  lives. 


"Renewal,  to  be  made  new  again  and 

AGAIN,  IS  A JOURNEY  TO  WHICH  ALL  CHRISTIANS 
ARE  CALLED." 


Scarboro  missionaries  from  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan  and  Korea 
gathered  along  with  our  brothers 
from  Japan.  The  Council  was  rep- 
resented by  Fr.  Roger  Brennan  and 
the  meeting  itself  was  coordinated 
by  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck. 

The  week-long  meeting  began 
on  Monday  afternoon  in  our  parish 
in  the  port  section  of  Osaka  city. 
Each  of  us  shared  with  the  group 
the  high  and  low  points  of  our 
previous  year.  Some  told  of  the 
death  of  a parent,  of  sadness  when 
a whole  family  gave  up  the  practice 
of  their  faith,  of  the  sudden  death 
of  a member  of  Scarboro.  In  a 
happier  vein  some  spoke  of  a visit 
by  a fellow  Scarboro  member,  of 
the  ordination  of  a nephew,  of  a 
job  completed  and  well  done.  We 
then  celebrated  the  Eucharist  with 
songs  of  hope  and  prayers  of  peti- 
tion especially  for  Scarboro,  its 


Part  of  our  discussions  examined 
our  founder,  Fr.  John  Fraser,  and 
his  motivation  to  establish  a mis- 
sion society  some  70  years  ago. 

We  also  examined  how  each 
member  of  our  Society  relates  and 
is  responsible  to  each  other.  If 
Scarboro  is  to  be  renewed,  we  as 
individual  members  of  Scarboro 
must  be  renewed.  We  are  the  ones 
who  attempt  to  live  as  members  of 
the  Scarboro  community,  who  at- 
tempt to  do  the  work  of  Scarboro. 
Renewal  means  that  we  must  learn 
to  communicate  better  with  each 
other,  to  be  more  accountable  to 
each  other  and  to  our  goals,  and  to 
affirm  each  other.  For  example, 
when  did  I last  affirm  my  brother 
or  sister  by  showing  interest  in  the 
person,  their  health,  their  work? 
Have  I tended  to  be  a 'loner'  just 
concerned  with  self  and  put  my 
sisters  and  brothers,  my  com- 
munity, very  much  in  second 
place?  Do  I give  an  accounting  of 
my  work  to  my  local  group  and  to 
those  charged  with  coordinating 
and  leading  the  Society? 


A major  task  of  the  meeting  was 
to  share  and  discuss  our  personal 
work  plan  and  to  begin  the  formu- 
lation of  a group  work  plan.  While 
we  all  share  the  same  ideals,  our 
living  and  work  situation  differs 
not  only  between  missions  but 
within  missions.  The  group  in  the 
Philippines  face  a far  different  sit- 
uation than  those  in  Japan.  Nagoya 
Diocese  is  different  in  many  ways 
from  the  Tokyo  Diocese.  There  is 
also  the  need  for  our  personal 
plans  to  reflect  the  group  plans 
and  the  objectives  and  goals 
agreed  upon  by  all  of  us. 

In  the  Philippines  our  sisters 
and  brothers  live  and  work  among 
the  poor,  particularly  with  the  Ma- 
nobo  tribal  people  of  central  Min- 
danao. In  Japan,  our  brothers  are 
faced  with  a people  of  affluence 
and  technology,  a people  whose 
spirit  is  drowned  in  a sea  of  mate- 
rialism. In  both  instances  the  men 
and  women  of  Scarboro  are  called 
to  proclaim  the  values  of  Christ. 

Our  meetings  in  Osaka  were  one 
more  step  along  the  road  of  renew- 
al. Renewal  is  to  be  found  in  con- 
tinuing the  journey,  the  pilgrim- 
age, that  I as  an  individual  and  we 
as  a group  have  entered  upon. 

When  John  XXIII  called  for  a 
Council  of  renewal  it  was  a call  to 
all  Christians,  and  many  along 
with  Scarboro  have  heard  this  call 
and  perhaps  understand  that  it  is 
an  invitation  to  a journey;  a jour- 
ney which  began  with  the  words 
of  Jesus  to  "Come  and  see!" 
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his  is  what  Yahweh  asks  of  you:  only  this,  to  act  justly,  to  love  tenderly  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God. 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


England 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Suggests  African  as 
Successor 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Dr.  Robert  Runcie,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  next  head  of  the 
world's  Anglican  community  could 
come  from  outside  Britain  and  per- 
haps from  within  Africa.  Dr. 

Runcie  indicated  that  among  the 
possible  candidates,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Central  Africa,  the  most 
Rev.  Walter  Makhulu,  who  is  also 
Bishop  of  Botswana,  is  a front 
runner.  "He  is  a traditionalist,  he 
has  had  experience  working  in 
England,  he  serves  as  a curate  in 
London,  and  he  has  an  English 
wife,"  explained  Dr.  Runcie.  The 
unprecedented  suggestions  by 
Archbishop  Runcie  took  the 
Anglican  Bishops  by  surprise.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  head  of  the  Anglican 
church  has  come  from  England. 
Referring  to  his  speculation  about 
his  successor  at  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference, Dr.  Runcie  suggested  that 
his  diocese  could  be  split  in  two, 
with  the  smaller  section  reserved 
for  a new  Anglican  leader  who  did 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  British. 
He  noted  that  some  of  the  most 
valuable  speeches  at  the  confer- 
ence had  come  from  persons  out- 
side England.  ( Mission  Intercom). 


Cuba 


Advice  to  Bishops 

ope  John  Paul  II  told  Cuban 
bishops  on  their  ad  limina  visit  to 
Rome  that  they  should  extend  the 
Church's  influence  through  greater 


dialogue  with  government  and 
through  participation  in  economic, 
social  and  political  life.  He  thought 
that  the  regime's  attitude  towards 
the  Church  had  softened,  and 
hoped  that  "positive  signs  in  the 
past  few  years"  would  continue  to 
develop  "in  such  a way  that  the 
Church  could  accomplish  its  mis- 
sion of  evangelization". 

The  Pope  received  the  group,  led 
by  Archbishop  Jaime  Lucas  Ortega 
of  Havana,  at  his  summer  resi- 
dence at  Castel  Gandolfo.  He  al- 
luded to  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  Church  in  dealing 
with  the  one-party  Cuban  state, 
but  singled  out  the  Encuentro  Na- 
cional  of  1986  as  "an  important 
step  in  the  Christian  life  of  this 
nation":  it  had  discussed  national 
issues  and  drafted  pastoral  pro- 
grammes. "It  is  right,"  he  said, 

"that  the  Church  should  always 
and  everywhere  preach  the  faith 
with  genuine  liberty  and  achieve 
its  aims  unshackled,  even  on  mat- 
ters close  to  the  political  area  when 
the  rights  of  human  beings  de- 
mand it."  ( The  Tablet) 


In  Brief 


Despite  widespread  protest,  the 

Vatican  has  decided  to  carve  four 
new  dioceses  out  of  the  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  Sao  Paulo,  the 
world's  largest.  The  plan  to  divide 
the  diocese  was  opposed  by  politi- 
cians, intellectuals,  pastoral 
agents,  human  rights  workers  and 
even  Sao  Paulo's  archbishop.  Car- 
dinal Paulo  Evaristo  Arns.  They 


argued  that  division  would  under- 
mine the  activist,  grassroots  work 
that  the  archdiocese  has  carried 
out  in  poor  neighbourhoods  sur- 
rounding the  wealthier  central  city. 
Many  saw  the  Vatican  plan  as  a 
way  to  undercut  Arns,  one  of 
Brazil's  most  progressive  prelates. 

The  Vatican  action  will  leave  the 
cardinal  with  an  archdiocese  con- 
fined to  the  central  city  and  create 
new  dioceses  in  the  peripheral 
areas  of  Osasco,  Itapecerica  da 
Serra,  Sano  Amaro  and  Sao  Miguel 
Paulista.  ( Latinamerican  Press). 


In  a statement  released  for  the 

Feast  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  Peru's 
Catholic  bishops  called  for  a na- 
tional campaign  to  create  more 
jobs  and  support  communal  soup 
kitchens  as  ways  of  easing  the 
nation's  economic  difficulties.  In 
the  wide-ranging  statement,  the 
bishops  criticized  politicians  who 
cover  up  problems  with  demog- 
oguery  and  judges  who  let  obvious 
crimes  go  unpunished. 

"Public  figures  ought  to  work 
with  honesty,  firmness  and  clarity 
that  is  evidenced  in  concrete 
works,"  the  bishops  said.  "Authori- 
ty without  authoritarianism  is 
indispensable  for  full  democracy." 
(Latinamerica  Press). 
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LETTERS 


Free  Trade 

Dear  Editor: 

While  the  Canadian  Catholic  Or- 
ganization for  Development  and 
Peace  statement.  Fortress  North 
America,  which  you  reproduce  in 
your  September  issue,  states  a le- 
gitimate concern  for  less  devel- 
oped countries,  it  bolsters  its  argu- 
ment with  various  inaccurate  re- 
marks concerning  the  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 


For  instance:  Article  1603  does 
not  concern  tariffs;  supply  man- 
agement is  not  ruled  out  by  701 
(see  p.  76  of  Agreement);  2004  does 
not  restrict  transfer  of  technology 
to  third  world  countries;  and  907 
and  2003  are  wrongly  interpreted. 
It  is  pure  invention  that  Canada's 
regional  development  programs 
may  become  illegitimate  or  its  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  elsewhere 
difficult. 

So  far  as  I can  make  out,  the 
Social  Affairs  Commission  of  the 


Canadian  Bishops  has  a fixed  view 
of  Canada  and  the  world  as  desira- 
bly a grouping  of  smaller,  self- 
reliant  communities  meshed  in  in- 
terdependent solidarity.  I like  it, 
but  this  is  not  our  world.  Add  that 
traditional  anti-conservatism  and 
anti-U.S.  exploitation  as  atten- 
dants, and  there  they  sit  Canute- 
like  on  the  seashore. 

Arnold  McKee 
London,  Ontario 


Passings 

Fr.  Allan  B.  McRae,  S.F.M.,  a 

longtime  missionary  with  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety died  this  past  August.  He 
was  77. 

Born  in  St.  Raphael's,  Ontario, 
Fr.  McRae  was  ordained  a priest 
with  Scarboro  in  1936.  He  trav- 
elled to  China  in  1938  and 
served  in  Chekiang  province 


until  1941  and  in  Hunan  from 
1942  to  1944.  He,  along  with 
many  missionaries,  was  forced 
to  flee  China  in  1944  due  to  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  that  coun- 
try. Fr.  McRae,  however, 
returned  to  China  to  work  for  a 
short  while  in  1948.  As  it  gradu- 
ally became  clear  that  foreign 
missionaries  were  no  longer 
welcome  in  China,  Fr.  McRae 


travelled  to  work  in  Scarboro's 
newly  established  mission  in 
Japan.  From  1953  until  1966,  Fr. 
McRae  worked  as  a chaplain  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Ac- 
tive in  full-time  parish  work  in 
Angus,  Ontario  until  1980,  Fr. 
McRae  continued  to  help  out 
during  the  summer  months  at 
St.  Columban's  Parish  in  Corn- 
wall, Ontario,  until  his  death. 
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to  a friend  or  relative.  A one  year 
subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years  is 
$9.00 


• by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
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It's  Easy 
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Our  Kind 
of  People 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


if. 
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Lay  missionary 
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City:  Province: 
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Education: 

Age: 

A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Flegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4 
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Liberation 
Theology:  new  life 
for  the  church 

Out  of  Many  One 
People 


oday  in  the 
town  of  David  a 
saviour  has 
been  born  to 
you;  he. is 
Christ  the 
Lord...  You  will 
find  a baby 
wrapped  in 
swaddling 
clothes  and 


lying  in  a manger...  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest  heaven,  and  peace 
to  men  who  enjoy  his  favour." 


Luke  2:11-14 
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CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 


As  Christmas  approaches  and  the 
end  of  another  year,  we  natural- 
ly look  back  over  the  past  12 
months.  We  recall  the  things  we 
have  done  and  the  things  that  have 
happened.  No  doubt,  in  the  process 
we  find  joy  and  sadness,  success 
and  failure.  Through  it  all  we  might 
also  be  aware  of  God’s  grace  sus- 
taining, encouraging  and  consoling 
us. 

When  we,  at  Scarboro  Missions, 
look  back  at  the  past  year  there  are 
many  highlights.  We  think  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  here  in 
Canada  and  in  each  of  our  overseas 
missions  as  our  priests  and  lay  mis- 
sionaries witness  to  and  proclaim 
the  Good  News  of  the  Gospel.  We 
are  aware  of  their  struggles  against 
the  forces  of  darkness  as  they,  with 
their  people,  strive  towards  God's 


Christmas  1988 


Kingdom  of  jus- 
tice, love  and 
peace.  We  recall 
the  meetings  we 
have  had  during 
the  past  year, 
and  the  deaths 
of  two  of  our 
brothers.  We 
look  forward  to 
implementing 
plans  we  have 
made  for  the 
new  year. 

One  thing  we 
are  always  con- 
scious of  is  the 
fact  that  none  of 
these  things  hap- 
pen without  the  assistance  of  the 
many  people  who  are  supporters  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  Our 
Constitutions  remind  us  that  we  are 
"small,  struggling  and  weak  instru- 
ments of  the  Lord".  But  we  are 
aware  that  we  are  made  strong  by 
the  prayers,  the  solidarity,  the  inter- 
est and  the  financial  assistance  of  so 
many  of  you  who  support  us.  In  St. 
John's  Gospel,  Jesus  reminds  us  that 
without  Him  we  can  do  nothing. 

We  also  know  that  without  you,  we 
can  do  very  little. 

In  the  spirit  of  gratitude  which 


the  celebration 
of  Christmas 
calls  forth,  we 
acknowledge 
our  indebted- 
ness to  you  and 
express  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for 
the  support  you 
have  given  us 
over  the  past 
year. 

We  pray  that 
as  you  reflect 
upon  and  cele- 
brate the  mys- 
tery of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  you 
will  be  filled 
with  Hope  and  Joy  and  that  the 
blessing  of  Peace,  which  the  angels 
proclaimed,  will  be  with  you  and 
your  loved  ones. 


General  Council 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 


Rev.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M. 

Superior  General 

Rev.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 

Vicar  General 

Rev.  Alan  King,  S.F.M. 

Councillor 
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S SIS 


"Liberation  theology  however,  did  not 

START  WITH  THE  BISHOPS  AND  IT  DIDN’T  START 
WITH  THE  THEOLOGIANS.  It  GREW  OUT  OF  THE 
LIVED  EXPERIENCE  OF  SUFFERING  BY  THOSE  WHO 
HAVE  FAITH." 


After  experiencing 
these  situations, 
and  a thousand  oth- 
ers, can  one  still 
believe  that  pover- 
ty and  suffering  are 
just  there,  part  of 
the  natural  order  of 


Liberation  Theology 

New  Life  for  the  Church 


By  Fr.  Alan  King,  S.F.M. 


There's  a woman  in  my  parish  in 
Brazil  by  the  name  of  Dona 
Joana.  She's  an  old  woman  with 
Hansen's  disease  (leprosy)  and 
legally  entitled  to  her  pension 
which,  little  though  it  is,  still  goes 
towards  the  basics  - coffee,  sugar, 
rice  and  oil.  But  her  pension  was 
cut  off  about  four  years  ago, 
through  a clerical  error  and  never 
re-instated,  even  after  many 
entreaties,  letters  and  trips  to  the 
capital.  The  local  agent  is  accused 
of  keeping  back  many  people's 
cheques.  He  can't  be  touched 
because  he  is  a political  appointee. 

Is  Jesus  here  somewhere? 

Each  year  fewer  of  the  children 
are  attending  school.  The  cost  of 
notebooks  and  uniforms  goes  up 
while  their  parents'  wages  go  down. 
Each  year  more  international  com- 
panies are  re-locating  in  Manaus, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Amazon. 
Brazil’s  government  promises  cheap 
minimum  wages,  tax  benefits  and 
no  labour  unrest.  Is  our  world  now 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  wheelers 
and  dealers,  or  is  Jesus  around  here 
somewhere? 

After  experiencing  these  situa- 
tions, and  a thousand  others,  can 
one  still  believe  that  poverty  and 
suffering  are  just  there,  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  things?  No,  we 
cannot  be  so  blind!  In  their  book. 
Introducing  Liberation  Theology 
(Orbis  Books  1987),  Leonardo  and 
Clodovis  Boff  write,  "(We)  see 
poverty  as  the  product  of  the  eco- 


nomic organization  of  society  itself, 
which  exploits  some...  and  excludes 
others,  from  the  production  pro- 
cess... In  his  encyclical  Laboren 
Exercens  (Chap.  3),  Pope  John  Paul 
II  defines  the  root  of  this  situation  as 
the  supremacy  of  capital  - enjoyed 
by  the  few  - over  labour  - practiced 
by  the  many." 

Liberation  theology  was  born 
and  has  developed  primarily  from 
the  experience  of  the  poor  in  the 
Third  World.  The  experience  of 
poverty  as  a product  of  a system; 
suffering  which  is  willfully  brought 
into  our  economic  and  political 
structures. 


Traditionally  our  world  was  seen 
as  something  fixed,  unchanging;  we 
would  meet  God  at  the  end  of  our 
lives,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
poor  were  a natural  part  of  it  all. 


and  our  Church  dealt  with  poverty 
through  charity,  through  aid. 

Vatican  II  brought  us  a new 
vision  - the  world  as  developing, 
evolving,  urged  on  by  the  ever- 
presence  of  God’s  creative  Spirit. 
Society  became  more  aware  that  his- 
tory doesn't  just  happen;  it  is  spun 
out,  a web  of  a million  choices  and 
paths,  that  we,  humankind,  are 
responsible  for. 

For  the  Church  and  people  of 
Latin  America,  the  bishops'  confer- 
ences held  at  Medellin,  Colombia  in 
1968,  and  Puebla,  Mexico  in  1979, 
brought  new  evaluations  and  new 
conclusions.  Puebla  said:  "Poverty 


is  the  product  of  economic,  social 
and  political  situations  and  struc- 
tures... where  the  rich  get  richer  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor,  who  get 
poorer."  (#30) 


They  began  to  experience  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  - a man  of  great  faith,  of 
sharing,  of  solidarity.  Christ  called  them  together,  into  reflection  groups,  com- 
munities, popular  movements.  Parish  leaders  meet,  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 
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Jack  Chiang 


"We  are  convinced,  we  and  you,  that  the 

THEOLOGY  OF  LIBERATION  IS  OPPORTUNE,  USEFUL 
AND  NECESSARY." 

Pope  John  Paul  II  to  Brazil’s  bishops,  9 April  1986. 


A fundamental  shift  was  happen- 
ing. Christian  authorities  were  real- 
izing that  they  too  were  responsible, 
were  involved.  Faith  in  a liberating 
Saviour  means  that  reflection  must 
lead  to  action,  action  towards  trans- 
formation, action  towards  libera- 
tion. "When  the  Church  discovers, 
by  analysing  the  situation,  that 
poverty  is  the  result  of  domination, 
and  that  this  is  not  an  accidental, 
but  a caused  situation,  then  the 
Church  has  to  opt  for  the  poor. 
Anything  else  would  mean  the 
Church  was  siding  with  domina- 
tion," writes  Samuel  Ruiz  Garcia, 
Bishop  of  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Liberation  theology,  however, 
did  not  start  with  the  bishops  and  it 
didn't  start  with  the  theologians.  It 
grew  out  of  the  lived  experience  of 
suffering  by  those  who  have  faith. 

It  grew  from  a reading  of  the  Gospel 
from  a context  of  poverty. 

Faith  always  seeks  God,  seeks 
contact,  reassurance,  understand- 
ing. Traditionally  the  faith  of  the 
poor  was  strong  but  passive,  fatalis- 
tic, or  so  they  were  taught.  But  they 
began  to  experience  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospel  - a man  of  great  faith,  of 
sharing,  of  solidarity.  But  a man 
like  themselves,  experiencing 
tremendous  pain,  rejection,  injustice 
and  despair.  They  understand  what 
he  went  through;  he  understands 
what  they  go  through.  It  gave  value 
to  their  own  lives.  Christ  called 
them  together,  into  reflection 
groups,  communities,  popular 
movements. 

Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez  in  Peru 
shared  this  experience  of  the  poor 
being  liberated  by  the  Gospel  and 
struggling  to  liberate  themselves. 

As  a theologian  he  tried  to  under- 


stand this  process,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
share  it  with  others.  He  was  the 
first  to  use  the  name  'Theology  of 
Liberation'  - a way  of  experiencing 
God  which  leads  people  to  trans- 
form their  world  as  God  would 
have  it.  He  says,  "When  we  speak 
about  liberation,  we  are  not  refer- 
ring exclusively  to  political  libera- 
tion; we  are  speaking  about  total 
liberation,  in  the  first  place  libera- 
tion from  sin,  but  also  liberation  as 
regards  different  dimensions  of  the 
human  person  such  as  liberation 
from  social  injustices." 

Reaction  followed  however, 
because  this  was  not  the  traditional 
way  of  'doing'  theology.  Before 
Vatican  II,  the  order  of  things  was: 
God;  the  Church  (authority);  the 
World  (people).  Theologians  reflect- 
ed on  God  and  the  people  received 
a rather  idealized  vision  of  things. 
The  Church  interpreted  her  experi- 
ence of  God  to  the  people. 

'Useful  and  Necessary1 

Liberation  seeks  to  interpret  the 
experience  of  God  which  the  people 
have,  and  which  they,  together  with 
their  priests  and  bishops,  organize 
into  their  expression  of  Church.  The 
order  is  more:  God;  the  World;  the 
Church.  "For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  sent  His  Son  to  save 
us."(John  3:16)  Our  Church  then 
becomes  the  organization  of  those 
who  have  experienced  the  love  of 
God  and  who  wish  to  respond  to 
that  communally.  Our  Church 
begins  to  take  on  more  closely  the 
aspects  of  the  early  Christian  com- 


munities: participating,  sharing, 
committed,  contemplative,  prophet- 
ic, joyful  and  free. 

We  Catholics  of  Canada  have 
probably  heard  bits  and  pieces  of 
the  liberation  theology  debate  - Is  it 
legitimate  or  not?  Does  it  rely  too 
much  on  Marxist  analysis?  But  in 
1986,  after  much  discussion  espe- 
cially with  the  Brazilian  bishops. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote  that  libera- 
tion theology  is  based  on  the  most 
fundamental  Christian  principles, 
and  the  concept  of  liberation  is  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  our  faith. 

Said  he  to  the  bishops,  "We  are  con- 
vinced, we  and  you,  that  the  theolo- 
gy of  liberation  is  opportune,  useful 
and  necessary."  (9  April  1986) 

But  is  it  of  importance  just  to  the 
Third  World  peoples?  No,  indeed  it 
isn't.  It  can  also  help  us  to  reawak- 
en or  deepen  our  Christian  life  right 
here  in  Canada.  Poverty  doesn't 
exist  just  in  other  countries.  It's  eas- 
ier to  recognize  poverty  in  its  more 
striking  manifestations  - hunger, 
injustice,  repression,  but  in  the  more 
affluent  world,  poverty  puts  on  the 
face  of  loneliness,  mistrust,  preju- 
dice, unemployment,  superficial 
materialism,  loss  of  touch  with 
other  peoples  and  with  the  natural 
world. 

We  in  Canada  are  also  called  to 
work  out  a process  for  liberation,  for 
wholeness  of  life,  to  build  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Liberation  theology 
can  help  us  to  revitalize  our  Church, 
and  our  individual  lives,  right  here 
in  Canada. 

Fr.  Alan  King,  S.F.M.,  is  currently  a 
member  of  Scarboro's  General  Council. 
Between  1976  and  1987,  Fr.  King 
worked  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  in 
Brazil. 
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The  Word  made  History 


ft  y 

J esus  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  'the  smallest 
among  the  villages  of  Judah,'  surrounded  by 
shepherds  and  animals.  His  parents  had  come  to  the 
stable  after  they  fruitlessly  knocked  on  many  doors 
in  town.  There,  in  oblivion,  the  Word  was  made 
history  in  the  flesh  of  the  poor. 

Jesus  was  born  of  Mary  in  the  bosom  of  a people 
dominated  by  the  greatest  power  of  that  period;  If 
we  forget  this,  the  birth  of  Jesus  becomes  an 
abstraction,  a mere  symbol.  Without  its  historical 
coordinates,  the  event  loses  its  significance. 

F or  the  Christian,  Christmas  is  recognized  as  the 
breaking  of  God  into  human  history:  The  birth  of 
smallness  and  service  in  the  face  of  the  power  and 
arrogance  of  the  great  of  this  world.  An  arrival 
accompanied  by  the  smell  of  the  manger." 


Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez 
Peruvian  theologian 


A Guide  to 

jm 

■ 

Practical  suggestions  for  Christmas 


iving  is  at  the  heart  of 
Christmas.  We  remem- 
ber God's  gift  to  us  of 
his  son  by  giving  to  oth- 
ers. Oftentimes  we  get 
caught  up  in  the  commercialization  of 
Christmas  and  forget  whose  birthday  we 
are  celebrating.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  this 
way,  however.  We  can  give  in  a way  that 
honours  Christ's  birth,  expresses  our  love 
to  our  family  and  friends  and  our  concern 
for  the  earth. 


Below  we  have  prepared  a list  of 
suggestions  and  guidelines  to  help 
people  reflect  on  giving  this 
Christmas. 

Begin  by  reflecting  on  these  sug- 
gestions yourself  and  discuss  them 
with  your  friends  and  family.  As  a 
family  you  might  begin  by  deter- 
mining the  total  amount  of  money 
spent  on  last  year's  Christmas  cele- 
brations (for  example,  decorations  - 
tree,  tree  ornaments  and  lights, 
house  decorations,  wrapping  paper, 
ribbons,  bows  and  tape;  food  - 
Christmas  dinner,  candy,  cookies, 
beverages,  entertainment;  Christ- 
mas cards  and  postage;  gifts  for 
family  and  friends).  Are  you  sur- 


prised by  the  amount?  Could  10  or 
15  percent  be  spent  on  a birthday 
present  for  Jesus?  (Read  Matthew 
25:31-46,  and  think  about  an  appro- 
priate gift  for  Jesus.) 

Remember  whose  birthday  it  is. 
Christ  pointedly  insists  that  we 
must  feed  him  in  the  hungry,  the 
thirsty,  the  stranger,  the  naked,  the 
sick  and  imprisoned.  Gifts  of  our 
time,  skills  and  money  to  support 
ministries  to  'the  least  of  these'  are 
the  beginning  points  and  not  the 
afterthoughts  of  gift-giving  at 
Christmas. 

Some  Suggestions 

Give  of  your  time  and  skills  to  par- 
ticipate on  a committee  which  min- 
isters to  'the  least  of  these'.  Perhaps 
volunteer  at  a local  soup  kitchen  or 
hostel;  get  involved  with  your 
parish  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  or 
Development  and  Peace  group;  sup- 
port groups  like  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, Tools  for  Peace  and  the 
work  of  Canada's  national  inter- 
church coalitions  (see  Scarboro 
Missions,  April  1988  issue  for  a list- 
ing). 

Give  yourself  to  your  children. 
Set  aside  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
time  to  a child  or  other  loved  one  on 
a regular  basis.  You'll  be  surprised 
by  the  reaction  to  this  gift. 

Cook  traditional  foods  like  cook- 
ies and  fruitcakes  or  some  favourite 
dish  admired  by  friends  and  family. 


Alternative  Giving 


Sew  a simple  pattern  and  person- 
alize it.  Sew  cushions,  placemats, 
etc.,  to  suit  the  recipients'  tastes. 

Sew  hand  puppets  for  a child. 

Frame  a favourite  picture. 
Illustrate  a favourite  poem  or  prayer 
and  then  frame  it. 

Renew  an  old  possession.  Make 
new  clothes  for  a well-loved  doll, 
rebind  a tattered  book,  refinish  a 
scarred  chest  or  chair. 

Build  shelves,  a spice  rack,  a win- 
dow box,  a bird  house,  a sand  box,  a 
doll  house,  etc. 

Plant  spring  bulbs  on  pebbles  or 
in  a bulb  glass  to  bloom  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter.  Plant  a terrarium  in  an 
aquarium  or  large  jar.  Plant  a win- 
dowsill herb  garden. 


Write  a history  of  your  family 
(for  family  members)  or  a history  of 
your  friendship  with  a particular 
person.  Include  some  old  photos. 

Buy  with  conscience!  Consider 
these  questions: 

Does  this  gift  reflect  the  values  I 
want  to  share?  What  does  it  say 
about  me  and  the  person  receiving 
my  gift  when  I give  a war  toy?;  a 
gift  that  re-enforces  sexist  or  racist 
attitudes?;  a board  game  that  teach- 
es competition  over  cooperation?; 
any  'for  the  person  who  has  every- 
thing' gift? 

Does  this  gift  encourage  conser- 
vation rather  than  consumption? 
Does  material  from  which  the  gift  is 
made  reflect  abuse  of  the  environ- 
ment, or  does  the  use  of  the  gift 
abuse  the  environment? 


Does  this  gift  encourage  passivity 
rather  than  activity;  independence 
rather  than  self-reliance? 

Who  profits  from  my  purchase  of 
this  gift?  The  purchase  of  handmade 
gifts  from  craft  groups  supports  the 
preservation  of  traditional  crafts 
and  skills  as  well  as  the  efforts  of 
low-income  persons  to  become  self- 
reliant. 

The  preceding  was  adapted  from  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'Guidelines  for 
Alternative  Giving'  prepared  by 
Alternatives,  a non-profit  group  dedi- 
cated to  discovering  the  real  meaning 
of  Christmas.  For  more  information, 
write:  Alternatives,  P.O.  Box  429, 
Ellenwood,  Georgia,  30049,  U.S.A. 


Advent:  A time  of  preparation 

Throughout  the  New  Testament, 
Christ  demonstrates  the  tension 
between  following  him  as  a disci- 
ple and  pursuing  wealth,  power 
and  personal  advantage.  It  is  a 
hard  message  for  affluent 
Christians  to  hear  and  understand. 
Our  very  affluence  blinds  us  to  the 
effects  of  our  over-consumption 
upon  the  earth  and  non-affluent 
people.  Learning  to  see  in  a differ- 
ent way  could  be  an  important 
step  toward  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  Christ's  birth  - peace  on  earth 
and  good  news  to  the  poor. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  com- 


ing of  Christ  this  Christmas,  we 
offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1 ) Read  and  reflect  on  the 
Advent  readings.  As  a family,  dis- 
cuss them  during  the  supper 
hour.  The  references  for  the 
Sunday  readings  are, 

1st  Sunday  - 
Jeremiah  33:14-16 
1 Thessalonians  3:12-14 
Luke  21:25-28 
2nd  Sunday  - 
Baruch  5:1-9 
Philippians  4:4-7 
Luke  3:1-6 
3rd  Sunday  - 
Zephaniah  3:14-18 
Philippians  4:4-7 
Luke  3:10-18  4th  Sunday 


Micah  5:2-5 
Hebrews  10:5-10 
Luke  1:39-45 

2)  Make  your  own  advent 
wreath.  Have  your  children  help 
construct  it.  All  you  will  need  is  6- 
8 evergreen  boughs,  a wire  coat 
hanger,  twist  ties,  3 purple  can- 
dles, 1 pink  or  rose  coloured  can- 
dle, candle  holders,  a red  ribbon. 
Place  it  as  a centrepiece  on  your 
kitchen  table  and  discuss  its  mean- 
ing and  significance.  Have  every- 
one light  each  candle  as  advent 
progresses.  Contact  your  diocesan 
office  of  religious  education  for 
appropriate  prayers  and  informa- 
tion about  using  an  advent 
wreath. 
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GLOBAL  PARISH 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  the 
final  statement  released  by  the  All 
Asian  Conference  on  Evangelization 
organized  by  the  Federation  of  Asian 
Bishops'  Conferences  (FABC).  Some  60 
bishops,  priests,  religious  and  laity 
gathered  in  Suwon,  South  Korea  last 
August  to  discuss  evangelization  in 
Asia  today.  The  statement  is  reprinted 
from  Asia  Focus. 

As  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  the 
third  Christian  millennium,  we 
became  more  deeply  than  ever 
aware  of  the  Asian  peoples'  provi- 
dential hunger  for  a more  profound 
human  dignity,  liberation  from  all 
oppressive  structures,  peace,  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  fullness  of  salva- 
tion, which  find  their  fulfillment  in 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  humanity... 

In  the  context  of  the  above,  we 
asked  ourselves:  what  is  the  Spirit 
calling  us  to  do  now  as  a response 
to  the  signs  of  the  times?  In  prayer 
and  discussion  it  once  again  became 
evident  that,  before  all  else,  we  need 
to  be  evangelized  ourselves:  we 
need  to  become  more  fully  identi- 
fied with  Christ  and  the  Gospel  we 
proclaim.  It  also  became  evident 
that  our  message  should  be  embod- 
ied in  committed  witness  and 
authentic  dialogue,  shared  with  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Asian  religious  experience  and  deep 
aspirations  for  salvation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  adequate  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Asian  realities  of  poverty 
and  injustice  on  the  other. 

The  reports  from  the  14  coun- 
tries, talks  by  experts,  prayer,  and 
dialogue  increased  our  awareness  of 
the  presence  and  saving  power  of 
God  in  all  our  Asian  faith-commu- 


Asian Bishops  on 


nities.  He  calls  us  to  witness  Christ. 
He  encourages  us  to  enter  into  dia- 
logue with  the  peoples  of  other  reli- 
gions of  Asia.  He  asks  us  to  face  the 
poverty  and  growing  pluralism  of 
Asian  societies,  to  respect  and  even 
enrich  our  traditional  cultures,  to 
contribute  towards  a more  human- 
ized Asian  man  and  woman,  to 
grow  more  deeply  into  Asian  spiri- 
tualities including  the  process  of 
self-purification,  and  to  present  our 
local  Churches  as  places  of  contem- 
plation and  grace.  We  concluded 
that  all  this  cannot  be  achieved 
without  serious  prayerful  reflection 
and  action  based  on  discernment  of 
the  word  of  God.  With  this,  we  will 
be  in  a good  position  to  collaborate 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  peo- 
ples in  building  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

Our  prayer,  reflection  and 
reports,  moreover,  left  us  with  the 
strong  conviction  that  evangeliza- 
tion is  the  task  of  the  whole  People 
of  God.  The  laity  should  be  encour- 
aged to  assume  their  role  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  evangelization  of  Asia. 
Empowered  by  Baptism  and 
Confirmation,  nourished  by  the 
Eucharist,  and  given  adequate  for- 
mation, the  laity  are  a vital,  irre- 
placeable force  to  carry  forward  the 
task  of  evangelization. 

The  generosity  of  and  potential 
for  leadership  among  women  as 
well  as  the  dynamism  and  enthusi- 
asm of  youth  are  indispensable 
resources  for  the  growth  of  the 
Church. 


Evangelization 


We  agreed  on  the  following  reso- 
lutions... 

•To  strive  for  ourselves  and  fos- 
ter in  others  a dynamic  and  theolog- 
ically based  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  message,  a sense  of  mission, 
and  a personal  zeal  to  share  with 
the  people  of  other  faiths  the  Good 
News  of  God's  Kingdom  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  our  specific  contribution  to 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  in  response  to 
their  providential  yearnings  and 
aspirations. 

• To  create  new  opportunities, 
strengthen  existing  ones,  and  pro- 
vide effective  education  for  the  laity 
to  carry  out  their  mission  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world  of  Asia 
today.  They  have  a full  share  in  the 
mission  of  the  Church  especially  to 
evangelize  the  peoples  of  Asia 
through  their  personal  testimony  in 
their  daily  lives,  professions,  and 
respective  apostolates.  Their  forma- 
tion should  include  spirituality  of 
the  laity  and  evangelization  skills 
proper  to  our  times  and  cultures. 

• To  develop  in  all  an  under- 
standing and  practice  of  Asian  spiri- 
tualities so  as  to  make  the  Gospel 
better  accepted  and  assimilated  in 
Asia,  where  contemplation  and  sim- 
plicity of  life  are  highly  valued... 

We  are  at  a critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  evangelization  in  Asia, 
when  the  Asian  Churches  assume 
their  own  responsibility  to  be  evan- 
gelized and  to  evangelize... 

As  we  return  to  our  various 
countries,  grateful  for  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Korean  Church  and  its 
eloquent  witness  to  Christ,  we  pray 
for  the  spiritual  success  of  the  forth- 
coming Eucharistic  Congress  in 
Seoul  and  for  all  the  people  of 
Korea. 
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THE  WORD 


By  Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis,  S.F.M. 


W ;*<£•*  T he  wisdom  of 

||  ^ *'  I the  Word  of 

flHLq  — H God  that  pene- 

-i  v / trates  deeper 

\ than  a two- 

I edged  sword  is 

Hi  evident  in  the 

encounter  of  Jesus  with  the  man 
who  is  you  and  I in  Mark's  gospel 
account  (10:17-30). 

In  the  first  place  the  kingdom  of 
God  concerns  persons.  It  calls  them 
to  conversion  - not  before  all  else  to 
the  law  or  to  pious  exercises  - but  to 
a new  mode  of  existing  before  God 
and  in  the  light  of  the  good  news 
announced  by  Jesus. 

It  implies  not  so  much  rapture  as 
rupture:  "Do  you  suppose  that  I am 
here  to  bring  peace  on  earth?  No,  I 
tell  you,  but  rather  division.  For 
from  now  on  a household  of  five 
will  be  divided:  three  against  two 
and  two  against  three...” 

But  the  conversion  will  be  life- 
giving,  in  that  it  will  lead  a person 
to  a crisis,  disposed  to  sell  all  prop- 
erties to  acquire  the  field  with  a hid- 
den treasure,  the  precious  pearl,  and 
even  more. 

It  is  easier  to  live  within  laws  and 
prescriptions  that  foresee  and  deter- 
mine everything!  It  is  difficult  to 
create  a norm  for  each  moment 
inspired  by  love!  This  calls  for  cre- 
ative imagination  and  expresses 
itself  in  the  radical  formulas  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Jesus  did  not  come  to  bring  a 
more  radical  and  severe  law,  nor  did 
he  preach  a more  perfect  devotion 
to  the  law  (pharisaism).  Nor  did  he 


A Great  Joy  for  all  the  People 


preach  any  system  of  justice  that 
consecrates  and  legitimizes  a social 
status-quo  that  has  as  its  starting 
point  a basic  inequality  (discrimina- 
tion) between  people.  He 
announces:  All  are  worthy  of  love. 
And  to  the  scribes  question:  "Who  is 
my  neighbour?”  Jesus  answers  that 
this  question  should  not  be  asked  at 
all!  All  are  neighbours  to  each 
other.  All  are  children  of  the  same 
Father  and  because  of  this  all  are 
brothers  and  sisters! 

It's  this  demand  of  universal  love 
- of  friends  and  enemies  alike  - that 
puts  into  permanent  crisis  all  soci- 
eties and  churches.  Jesus  announces 
a principle  that  checkmates  all  inhu- 
man subordination  to  a system  - 
whether  social  or  religious.  The 
norms  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
presuppose  love,  a new  human  per- 
son and  one  liberated  for  greater 
things:  "If  your  virtue  or  justice  goes 
no  deeper  than  that  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  you  will  never  get 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

To  enter  the  kingdom  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  do  what  the  law 
ordains.  The  present  order  of  things 
cannot  save  people  from  their  deep 
alienation  - since  it  is  order  in  the 
midst  of  disorder! 

An  example  of  the  disorder: 
when  we  look  at  our  recent  concern 
for  the  environment  and  consider 
what  is  the  motive  for  our  concern. 
Before  us  our  buildings  and  monu- 
ments of  stone  are  dissolving  in  our 
faces,  we're  beginning  to  gag  in  our 
own  garbage  laced  with  dioxin  and 
PCB's.  We  see  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests,  pollution  of  the 
waters  and  air  with  toxic  chemicals  - 
and  even  the  earth  itself,  as  well 
being  plundered  for  minerals  and 


whatever  resource  commodity 
entices  profiteering  greed.  Our  con- 
cern is  not  that  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  is  ruining  the  habitat  of 
the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  world 
(and  displacing  them)  so  much  as  it 
is  endangering  our  oxygen  supply. 
The  true  motive  is  self-  interest. 

We  know  very  well  that  no 
indigenous  people  would  ever 
inflict  such  destruction  on  the  earth 
or  plunder  it  in  this  way,  as  our  soci- 
eties do! 

The  image  we  get  from  these  say- 
ings, parables,  and  brief  stories  of 
the  gospels  is  of  a man  free  from 
preconceived  ideas,  whose  eyes  are 
open  to  essentials,  who  gives  of 
himself  - especially  to  those  who  are 
abandoned  physically  and  morally. 

In  this  way  he  shows  us  that  the 
established  order  cannot  redeem  us 
from  the  profound  human  alien- 
ation, and  that  the  world  must  suf- 
fer a restructuring  in  its  very  foun- 
dations in  order  to  become  the  loca- 
tion of  the  kingdom. 

What  counts  now  is  not  exterior 
categories  and  labels  that  people 
can  grab  onto  or  not!  What  matters 
is  what  is  revealed  in  the  heart  that 
opens  itself  to  God  and  to  others.  It 
is  this  that  determines  who  is  good 
or  bad,  divine  or  diabolic,  religious 
or  irreligious. 

Jesus  touched  human  persons  at 
their  very  core,  and  with  all  his 
energies  tried  to  create  the  condi- 
tions for  a breakthrough  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  - which  is  not  an  entire- 
ly different  world,  but  this  world 
completely  renewed. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Jesus  is  a 
"great  joy  for  all  the  people"  as  the 
angel  announced  at  his  birth. 
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n the  sixth  month  the  angel  Gabriel 
was  sent  by  God  to  a town  in  Galilee 
called  Nazareth,  to  a virgin 
betrothed  to  a man  named  Joseph, 
of  the  House  of  David;  and  the 
virgin's  name  was  Mary.  He  went  in 
and  said  to  her,  "Rejoice  so  highly  favoured! 

The  Lord  is  with  you."  She  was  deeply  disturbed  by  these 
words  and  asked  herself  what  this  greeting  could  mean, 
but  the  angel  said  to  her,  "Mary,  do  not  be  afraid;  you  have 
won  God's  favour.  Listen!  You  are  to  conceive  and  bear  a 
son,  and  you  must  name  him  Jesus.  He  will  be  great  and 
will  be  called  Son  of  the  Most  High.  The  Lord  God  will  give 
him  the  throne  of  his  ancestor  David;  he  will  rule  over  the 


We  pray  that  as  you  reflect  upon  and  celebrate  the  my: 
Joy  and  that  the  blessing  of  Peace,  which  the  an; 

From  all  of  us  here  at  Scarboro  Mission 


House  of  Jacob  for  ever  and  his  reign  will 
have  no  end."  Mary  said  to  the  angel,  "But 
how  can  this  come  about,  since  I am  a 
virgin?"  "The  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon 
you,"  the  angel  answered,  "and  the  power  of 
the  Most  High  will  cover  you  with  its 
shadow.  And  so  the  child  will  be  holy  and 
will  be  called  Son  of  God.  Know  this  too:  your  kinswoman 
Elizabeth  has,  in  her  old  age,  herself  conceived  a son,  and 
she  whom  people  called  barren  is  now  in  her  sixth  month, 
for  nothing  is  impossible  to  God."  "I  am  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord,"  said  Mary,  "let  what  you  have  said  be  done  to 
me."  And  the  angel  left  her. 

Luke  1:26-38 

of  the  birth  of  Christ,  you  will  be  filled  with  Hope  and 
proclaimed,  will  be  with  you  and  your  loved  ones. 

2 wish  you  a happy  and  holy  Christmas. 


SC, 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

To  Risk,  To  Change 


It's  for  that  reason 
that  I want  to  share  with  you  the 
following  story  that  comes  from  the 
Sufi  tradition  (a  branch  of  Islam 
which  stresses  contemplation).  It 
speaks  to  missionaries  of  their  call 
to  risk,  to  change  and  to  let  go. 

A bubbling  stream  reached  a 
desert,  and  found  that  it  could  not 
cross  it.  The  water  was  disappear- 
ing into  the  fine  sand  faster  and 
faster.  The  Stream  said  aloud,  "I 
want  to  cross  this  desert,  but  I can 
see  no  way." 

The  voice  of  the  Desert 
answered,  in  the  hidden  tongue  of 
nature,  saying,  "The  Wind  crosses 
the  desert,  and  so  can  you." 

"But,  whenever  I try,  I am 
absorbed  into  the  sand;  and  even  if  I 
dash  myself  at  the  desert,  I can  only 
go  a little  distance." 

The  voice  of  the  Desert  said,  "The 
Wind  does  not  dash  itself  against 
the  desert  sand." 

"But  the  Wind  can  fly,  and  I can- 
not." 

"You  are  thinking  in  the  wrong 
way;  trying  to  fly  by  yourself  is 
absurd.  Allow  the  Wind  to  carry 
you  over  the  sand." 

"But  how  can  that  happen?" 

"Allow  yourself  to  be  absorbed 


by  the  Wind." 

The  Stream  protested  that  it  did 
not  want  to  lose  its  individuality  in 
this  way.  If  it  did  it  might  not  exist 
again. 

Said  the  Voice,  "When  the  Wind 
absorbed  moisture,  it  carried  it  over 
the  desert  and  then  let  it  fall  again 
like  rain.  The  rain  again  became  a 
river." 

But  how,  asked  the  Stream,  could 
it  know  that  this  was  true? 

"It  is  so,  and  you  must  believe  it, 
or  you  will  simply  be  sucked  down 
by  the  sands  to  form,  after  several 
million  years,  a quagmire." 


"But  if  that  is  so,  will  I be  the 
same  river  that  I am  today?" 

"You  cannot  in  any  case  remain 
the  same  stream  that  you  are  today. 
The  choice  is  not  open  to  you,  it 
only  seems  open  to  you.  The  Wind 
will  carry  your  essence,  the  finer 
part  of  you.  When  you  become  a 
river  again  at  the  mountains  beyond 
the  sands,  people  may  call  you  by  a 
different  name;  but  you  yourself, 
essentially  will  know  that  you  are 
the  same.  Today  you  call  yourself 
such  a river  only  because  you  do 
not  know  which  part  of  it  is  even 
now  your  essence." 

So  the  Stream  crossed  the  desert 
by  raising  itself  into  the  arms  of  the 
welcoming  Wind,  which  gathered  it 


slowly  and  carefully  upward,  and 
then  let  it  down  with  gentle  firm- 
ness, atop  the  mountains  of  a far-off 
land.  "Now,"  said  the  Stream,  "I 
have  learned  my  true  identity." 

But  it  had  a question,  which  it 
bubbled  up  as  it  sped  along:  "Why 
could  I not  reason  this  out  on  my 
own;  why  did  the  Sands  have  to  tell 
me?  What  would  happen  if  I had 
not  listened  to  the  Sands?" 

Suddenly  a small  voice  spoke  to 
the  Stream.  It  came  from  a grain  of 
sand.  "Only  the  Sands  know,  for 
they  have  seen  it  happen;  moreover, 
they  extend  from  the  river  to  the 


mountain.  They  form  the  link,  and 
they  have  their  function  to  perform, 
as  has  everything.  The  way  in 
which  the  stream  of  life  is  to  carry 
itself  on  its  journey  is  written  in  the 
Sands." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  mis- 
sionary is  called  to  be  like  the 
stream  in  this  story,  open  to  risk  and 
to  be  changed  by  the  risk. 
Missionaries  are  called  to  this  inse- 
curity so  that  they  can  be  liberated 
from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  past. 
They  are  called  to  risk  new  and 
sometimes  surprising  encounters 
with  the  Spirit  in  different  cultures 

continues  on  page  22 


"There  is  always  risk  in  leaving  the  known 

FOR  THE  UNKNOWN  BUT  IT  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  PART 
OF  THE  MISSIONARY  CALLING." 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Philippines 


Radio  is  Best  Evangelical 
Tool  in  the  Third  World 

Radio  is  the  best  way  in  the  Third 
World  to  evangelize  people  and 
present  the  Church’s  concern  for 
total  human  development,  says  the 
bishop  of  a small  diocese  in  south- 
easternmost  Luzon. 

Bishop  Jesus  Varela  of  Sorsogon 
claims  that  his  diocesan  radio  sta- 
tion reaches  all  600,000  people  in 
Sorsogon  province  and  that  they 
thereby  can  hear  programs  which 
discuss  land  reform,  organic  farm- 
ing and  resource  preservation. 

Explaining  that  his  station  uses 
drama,  spot  announcements  and 
songs  to  get  the  Church's  messages 
across.  Bishop  Varela  said,  "We  help 
elicit  public  opinion  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  workers'  rights,  just 
compensation.  We  air  programs  on 
the  family  life  apostolate,  catechism 
and  ecology." 

The  Catholic  radio  station  was 
the  only  station  left  on  air  when  dis- 
astrous typhoons  struck  Sorsogon 
late  last  year,  and  much  of  the 
immediate  relief  work  was  directed 
through  the  station’s  broadcasts. 

Bishop  Varela,  60,  said  he  has 
held  a deep  interest  in  radio  since 
1967,  when  he  was  appointed  auxil- 
iary bishop  of  Zamboanga  in  south- 
west Mindanao.  The  station,  now 
self-supporting,  has  a staff  of  12 
with  a priest  director. 

"I  put  our  transmitter  on  top  of 
the  cathedral  bell  tower,"  he  said. 

"It  shows  the  importance  we  give  to 
radio."  (Asia  Focus ) 


Homegrown  Churches 
Thriving 

The  phenomenal  growth  of 

Christianity  in  Africa  in  this  cen- 
tury, though  due  in  great  part  to  the 
efforts  of  mainline  churches,  owes 
much  statistically  to  'homegrown' 
religious  movements  as  well.  Of  the 
estimated  six  million  Africans  who 
become  Christians  each  year,  two- 
fifths  (2.4  million)  are  converts  to 
the  indigenous  churches.  African 


indigenous  churches  are  divided 
into  two  main  categories:  1)  inde- 
pendent churches  that  broke  away 
from  one  or  another  of  the  mainline 
churches  at  some  point,  and  2)  the 
often  controversial  religious  move- 
ments led  by  charismatic  persons 
claiming  to  be  prophets  and 
prophetesses.  While  there  exists 
great  variety  among  them  in  belief 
and  ritual,  all  these  churches  spring 
from  a common  concern  to  be 
Christian  in  a truly  African  way. 
These  sects  are  the  greatest  growing 
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Christian  bodies  in  Africa  today. 
Their  present  number  is  estimated 
at  more  than  10,000  with  upwards 
of  3,000  such  groups  in  South  Africa 
alone.  Their  greatest  attraction  for 
the  African  lies  in  their  being  firmly 
rooted  in  local  culture  with  local 
leaders  and  incorporating  tradition- 
al beliefs  and  practices;  the  emotion- 
al, spontaneous  and  charismatic 
character  of  their  worship  services, 
which  mainline  churches  often  lack; 
the  genuine  warmth  of  the  welcome 
extended  to  members  which  trans- 
lates into  a sense  of  belonging,  of 
feeling  wanted  and  accepted,  of 
being  one  with  others.  ( Missionaries 
of  Africa  Report.) 


China 


Church  Growth 

There  are  already  over  900 
Catholic  churches  and  1,000 
meeting  points  for  religious  activi- 
ties re-opened  in  mainland  China. 
But  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well,  some 
people  think  that  the  churches  are 
closed  and  that  religious  activity  is 
minimal.  However,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Second  Chinese 
Catholic  Representatives  Congress, 
progress  is  obvious.  From  1980  to 
1986,  for  example,  a total  of  22  new 
bishops  were  consecrated.  Between 
1985  and  1987,  there  had  been  17 
ordinations  to  the  priesthood, 
including  those  who  had  studied 
theology  before  and  kept  their  voca- 
tion intact.  About  130,000  Catholics 
were  baptized  from  1980  to  1987.  A 


preliminary  and  incomplete  calcula- 
tion shows  there  are  about  3.3  mil- 
lion Catholics  in  China.  Also, 
according  to  incomplete  statistics, 
there  are  about  200  religious  sisters 
in  formation. (Mission  Intercom). 


Korea 


Church  Growth  due  to 
Vitality  of  Laity 

The  dramatic  expansion  of  the 
Church  in  Korea  is  being 
watched  by  Japanese  Christians 
with  a mixture  of  admiration  and 
puzzlement.  Why  in  Korea  and  not 
in  Japan? 

Invited  by  St.  Ignatius  Church, 
Tokyo,  the  auxiliary  bishop  of  Seoul, 
Msgr.  Kan  Uil,  spoke  on  the  subject. 
The  bishop  attributed  the  vitality  of 
the  Church  in  Korea  to  the  enthusi- 
asm and  dedication  of  the  laity  since 
the  Christian  faith  took  root  in  the 
country  in  1784.  The  growth,  he 
said,  has  been  more  noticeable  in 


the  cities,  among  the  middle  class, 
than  in  the  country  side. 

From  1945,  when  the  colonial  era 
finished,  until  1950  the  growth  was 
a phenomenal  16.6  percent  per  year. 
The  uncertainties  and  hardships  of 
the  war,  including  the  scarcity  of 
food,  played  a role  in  the  increase  of 
converts.  People  knew  that  the 
Christian  community  would  look 
after  them  even  for  their  material 
needs.  After  the  country  settled 
down  around  1960  the  number  of 
conversions  went  down  to  6.4  per- 
cent and  during  the  1970s  it  further 
declined  to  4.5  percent.  But  in  the 
present  decade,  from  around  1980, 
the  rate  of  conversions  has 
increased  to  8.5  percent.  At  present 
there  are  2,150,000  Catholics. 

For  many  Koreans  the  Church 
has  been  "the  conscience  of  society", 
speaking  out  against  injustice  and 
oppression.  The  union  among 
priests  and  laity  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  creating  this  image  of 
the  Church.  In  fact,  the  bishop  said, 
the  Korean  Church  could  be  called 
"a  church  of  the  laity".  The  recent 
economic  boom,  however,  demands 
longer  hours  of  work,  and  fewer 
men  find  time  to  participate  in 
Church  affairs.  This  is  a trend  that 
worries  the  bishop.  Another  diffi- 
culty mentioned  in  the  lecture  was 
the  loss  of  personal  relationships 
among  parishioners  that  accompa- 
nies the  growth  of  numbers  in  each 
community.  On  the  material  side, 
the  bishop  pointed  out,  to  accom- 
modate the  60,000  new  Catholics 
who  every  year  join  the  Church  in 
Seoul  it  is  necessary  to  build  four  or 
five  new  churches.  The  sudden 
increase  of  land  prices  puts  a heavy 
financial  burden  on  the  Church. 
(Catholic  News). 
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Sons  of  God,  Sons  of  Man 


A short  story 


By  Fr.  Shay  Cullen,  S.S.C. 


It  was  already  Christmas  eve  when  Mang  Remy 
arrived  in  the  small  country  town  dragging  his 
unhappy  and  reluctant  pig  to  market.  For  months 
his  sons  had  fattened  it  for  the  great  festival  of 

Christ's  birth.  It  was  going  to  be  a 
happy  Christmas  for  his  family 
many  miles  away  in  their  rugged 
shack  on  the  mountainside.  He 


had  bargained  for  a good  price 
and  was  now  going  about  the 
stalls  buying  the  things  that  they 
had  only  dreamed  about  in  their 
poverty.  His  heart  was  light  and 
happy.  He  filled  his  old  rice  sack 
with  simple  gifts  that  were  rare 
and  almost  unknown  in  their  poor 
and  frugal  lives. 


By  the  time  he  had  finished,  dusk  was  falling 
and  great  black  clouds  were  gathering,  pressing 
the  sun  to  an  early  rest.  A few  scattered 
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raindrops  glittered  in  the  dust  as  he 
started  the  long  trek  to  the  moun- 
tain carrying  his  precious  gifts. 

f^-ain  was  not  unusual  at  this 
time  but  Mang  Remy  did  not  expect 
the  sudden  and  violent  squall  that 
slipped  from  the  blackened  sky  and 
raced  down  the  hillsides  turning  the 
dusty  earth  to  soft  and  squelchy 
mud.  He  wrapped  his  sack  in  a 
sheet  of  blue  plastic  and  started  to 
climb  the  narrow  trail  that  led  over 
the  hills  to  his 
grass  and  bam- 
boo hut.  The 
rain  and  dark- 
ness made 
climbing  diffi- 
cult even  for  an 
expert  such  as 
he,  whose  legs 
had  grown 
strong  from  years  of  mountain  life. 
Suddenly,  he  stumbled.  As  he  fell 
his  foot  caught  a stone  and  twisted. 
He  cried  out  in  agony  as  pain  shot 
to  his  brain.  He  tumbled  over  the 
rocks  and  fell  headlong  into  a 
ravine.  He  must  have  lain  there  for 
several  minutes  until  the  cold  rain 
brought  him  to  a dizzy  conscious- 
ness. His  first  thought  was  the  chil- 
dren! ...the  gifts!  Frantically,  he 
crawled  among  the  rocks  groping 
for  the  rice  sack  and  its  contents. 
"Anna's  doll,"  he  thought,  "I  must 
find  it;  Peter’s  shoes;  the  new  frying 
pan! " 

T he  pain  of  his  twisted  ankle 
was  forgotten  as  he  searched  for  his 


heart's  gifts  - gifts  of  himself,  pieces 
of  his  love.  These  were  the  rare 
fruits  of  months  of  sweat  and  back- 
breaking work  on  his  tiny  farm 
scratched  from  the  hard  earth,  wres- 
tled from  nature.  He  wasn't  going 
to  lose  them. 

O ne  by  one  he  gathered  and 
returned  them  to  his  sack,  dragging 
himself  through  the  undergrowth 
until  he  found  a narrow  trail  lead- 
ing upward.  Above  him  he  saw  the 


dim  outline  of  the  mountain  as  the 
clouds  broke  and  scattered  into  the 
night.  He  began  to  struggle 
upwards,  his  mind  grimly  set 
against  the  pain.  All  his  life  he  had 
fought  this  mountain  until  his  lined 
and  craggy  face  had  taken  on  the 
rugged  outlines  of  its  rocks  and 
ravines. 

I Ie  paused  to  rest  and  looked 
at  the  stars.  They  had  spread  them- 
selves above  him  twinkling  in  a vast 


darkness.  They  were  the  same  for 
all  people,  rich  and  poor.  Their 
beauty  could  not  be  owned,  con- 
trolled and  dominated  as  he  himself 
was.  They  were  His  signs  of  free- 
dom, hope  and  serenity.  Cold  and 
wet,  he  lay  against  a tree  and 
prayed.  He  prayed  that  the  One 
who  had  come  into  the  world 
would  be  with  him  to  lift  him  up 
and  give  him  strength  to  take  a few 
more  steps.  His  life  sped  before  him 
- the  hunger  and  sickness,  the  long 
years  of  digging  and  planting,  the 
first  child,  the 
leaking  roof, 
the  dead 
chickens,  the 
good  harvest, 
the  voices  of 
his  beloved, 
the  God  he 
loved.  Weak 
and  dizzy,  he 
thought,  "to  die  alone,  oh  my  God!" 

T he  voices  grew  louder.  The 
stars  seemed  as  big  as  lanterns,  as  if 
swooping  out  of  the  sky;  the 
Christmas  star  to  lead  him  home! 

He  was  dazed  and  delirious  but 
could  still  feel  the  strong,  loving 
hands  of  his  teenage  sons  grip  him 
powerfully,  gently  bearing  him 
upward.  Bright  lanterns  lit  the  way, 
guiding  him  home. 

Oh,  they  loved  him,  he 

thought,  they  had  been  looking, 
waiting,  watching.  Oh,  to  be  so 
poor  and  yet  so  loved!  Christ  was 
truly  born  again  this  very  night. 


"Oh,  they  loved  him,  he  thought,  they  had  been 

LOOKING,  WAITING,  WATCHING.  OH  TO  BE  SO  POOR  AND 

yet  so  loved!  Christ  was  truly  born  this  very 

NIGHT." 
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LETTERS 


Worth  Waiting 

Dear  Father: 

Just  received  the  October  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  It  was  well  worth 
waiting  for,  as  is  every  issue. 

Theology  from  the  Heart',  by  Fr. 
Curcio,  S.F.M.,  is  truly  a masterpiece 
from  beginning  to  end.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  coin  is  the  letter  from 
Gatineau,  Quebec.  Instead  of 
reproving,  the  author  could  be 
improving. 

I am  in  my  mid  80s  and  can 
recall,  as  a young  child,  being  afraid 
when  the  priest  came  for  supper. 
Now,  times  have  changed;  especial- 
ly the  informal  attire.  But  a true 
priest  never  changes.  He  is  Christ's 
representative  on  earth.  Let  us  have 
loyalty  to  our  priests  for  what  they 
are  doing  for  us,  not  for  what  they 
are  wearing. 

With  all  sincerity  and  faithfulness 
I say,  God  bless. 

Carmel  Elliott 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

In  Agreement 

Dear  Father: 

I find  myself  in  total  agreement 
with  your  correspondent  Lome 
Maher  (Letters  - Kicked  the  Habit, 
October  1988),  and  have  expressed 
the  same  concern  for  years.  It  is 
obvious  that  priests  and  nuns 
should  wear  their  'uniforms'.  To 
add  to  this  injury,  in  the  same  issue 
of  your  magazine  all  three  of  your 
feature  contributors  are  pictured 
without  their  uniforms. 

Am  I missing  something? 

J.M.  Kirby 
North  Bay,  Ontario 


Healing  and  Mission 


A Biblical 
Perspective 


itiKite 


Beyond  Externals 

Dear  Editor: 


Re  the  letter  'Kicked  the  Habit'  in 
your  October  1988  issue.  I hope  the 
majority  of  Catholic  priests  and  reli- 
gious sisters  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
line  of  thinking  that  is  apparently 
advocated  for  the  clergy  and  reli- 
gious by  the  writer,  Mr.  Maher.  If 
they  did,  I suspect  that  the  "15%  of 
people  still  attending  mass"  (as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Maher)  in  whichever 
parish  or  diocese  would  probably 
rapidly  dwindle  to  closer  to  5%.  Mr. 
Maher  invites  the  reader  to  compare 
those  priests  and  nuns  who  now  do 
not  wear  their  habit  to  the  "confu- 
sion, chaos  and  lack  of  respect  for 
the  law"  that  would  result  if  the 
police  are  no  longer  required  to 
wear  uniforms.  I suspect  that  very 
few  Catholics  would  respect  or  fol- 
low any  priest  who  thinks  of  him- 
self as  filling  the  role  of  police  in  the 
church. 

In  a later  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Maher's  letter,  he  implied  that  "the 
30,000  priests  who  left  the  church  or 
were  laicized  since  Vatican  II"  did 
so  "in  order  to  get  out  of"  a church 
in  which  "swinging  bishops  and 
priests  in  their  tweeds,  blues  and 
grays,  and  flashy  ties"  are  allowed.  I 


am  surprised  that  the  Pope's  advi- 
sors and  the  Curia  cardinals  do  not 
seem  to  have  discovered  this  simple 
cause  for  the  decrease  of  the  number 
of  priests  in  recent  years. 

Stephen  Sim 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

Spiritual  vs  Social 

Dear  Editor: 

I cannot  remember  how  many  years 
back  I first  contributed  to  Scarboro 
Missions,  45  years  or  more  maybe. 
For  many  years  I was  a regular  con- 
tributor. In  recent  years,  disturbed 
by  the  increasingly  left-wing  ideo- 
logical slant  of  your  magazine,  I dis- 
continued my  donation  and  gave  to 
other  worthy  causes.  Where  I would 
previously  leave  the  magazine  at 
the  back  of  my  church,  after  perus- 
ing it  carefully,  I could  not,  in  con- 
science, even  leave  it  in  the  church 
now.  After  glancing  through  it,  I 
would  discard  it.  It  could  be  a politi- 
cal tract  of  our  local  social  demo- 
cratic party.  It  seems  your  spiritual 
mission  has  become  a social  one, 
with  emphasis  on  left-wing  political 
agitation.  Fr.  Curcio's  pro- 
Sandinista  'folk  mass'  in  the 
October  1988  issue  is  the  last  word. 
The  liturgical  abuse  is  close  to,  if 
not,  sacrilegious. 

If  this  is  what  your  mission  has 
become,  I can  have  no  sense  of  spiri- 
tual unity  with  your  work.  Please 
discontinue  future  issues.  Thank 
you. 

Patrick  Boyle 
Westmount,  Quebec 
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Out  of  Many  One 


Canadian  parish  celebrates  rich  cultural 
diversity  of  its  parishioners 


If  more  and  more  Catholic 
parishes  across  Canada 
entered  into  this  process  of 
celebrating  our  cultural  and 
ethnic  differences,  and 
experiencing  more  the  rich- 
ness of  the  universal 
Church,  we  would  be  mak- 
ing a great  contribution  to 
the  coming  together  of  the 
peoples,  cultures  and  reli- 
gions in  Canada. 


Eric  Wheater 


The  phrase  "Out  of  Many  One 
People"  is  taken  from  the  national 
coat  of  arms  of  Jamaica.  It  pro- 
claims something  of  a national  goal 
and  a vision  of  unity  between  vari- 
ous peoples,  cultures  and  religions 
that  make  up  that  tiny,  Caribbean 
nation.  Anyone  knowing  the  recent 
history  of  Jamaica  knows  it  is  a 
vision  that  went  awry.  But  certainly 
it  is  a crucial  motto  not  just  for 
Jamaica,  but  a vision  to  be  striven 
for  by  all  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
earth. 


As  a missionary  to  the 
Philippines  now  returned  to  Canada 
I see  this  motto  "Out  of  Many  One 
People"  as  a valid  goal  to  strive  for 
as  a people  and  as  Christians.  The 
social,  cultural  and  religious  mix  of 
Canada  has  changed  radically  over 
the  20  years  since  I first  left  for  the 
Philippines.  In  a way,  this  could  be 
the  great  global  contribution 
Canada  as  a nation  could  make  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  by  proving 
that  it  is  possible  for  different  races, 
different  cultures  and  different  reli- 
gions to  live,  work  and  celebrate 
together  in  harmony.  jj 

That  basically  for  me  is  a simpli- 
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People 


By  Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M. 


fied  version  of  the  promised 
Kingdom  of  God  that  Jesus 
preached  about  and  whose  presence 
among  us  he  announced  and  gave 
his  life  to  establish.  For  me  this  is  a 
mission  we,  who  call  ourselves 
Catholic  or  universal,  must  be 
deeply  concerned  about  and  actual- 
ly working  for  right  here  in  our  own 
Canada,  right  here  in  our  own 
Canadian  church,  even  within  our 
own  local  parish. 

I work  in  what  I think  is  a parish 


typical  of  any  found  in  major  urban 
centres  across  Canada.  My  parish  is 
St.  Bartholomew's  in  Agincourt, 
part  of  metropolitan  Toronto,  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  parish  I really 
couldn't  contain  my  missionary 
eyes.  There  before  me  physically, 
visibly  present  was  the  Kingdom  of 
God  incarnate.  In  a parish  that  20 


years  before  had  contained 
Canadians  of  Irish,  English,  Scottish, 
French,  German,  Polish,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  Austrian, 
Ukrainian,  Serbian,  Croatian  and 
Slovenian  ancestry,  I now  could 
clearly  see  Asians  from  the 
Philippines,  China  and  Korea; 

Goans  from  India,  Pakistan  and 
Kenya;  people  from  Sri  Lanka  and 
Guyana;  and  families  in  great  num- 
bers from  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and 
also  the  lesser  known  Caribbean 
Islands  of  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Kitts,  Grenada  and  the  Bahamas. 

Many  Peoples 

As  I began  to  meet  families  on  the 
occasion  of  baptisms,  weddings  and 
funerals,  I realized  some  of  the  peo- 
ples I had  considered  at  first  sight  as 
Europeans,  were  actually  recent 
immigrants  or  refugees  from 
Lebanon  and  the  West  Bank,  from  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua,  from  Chile,  Colombia 
and  Ecuador.  There  were  also  a few 
families  from  Jordan  and  Egypt. 
What  amazes  me  most  is  that  many 


of  my  parishioners  are  from  coun- 
tries where  European  and  North 
American  missioners  like  myself 
went  to  share  our  faith  and  build  up 
Christian  communities.  Today  these 
people  worship  and  proclaim  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  just  as  the 
Psalmist  prophesied:  "The  peoples 
of  the  earth  praise  you  O God,  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  worship 


you."  It  occurs  every  time  our  com- 
munity gathers  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
just  as  it  occurs  in  every  Catholic 
parish  in  every  city  across  this  coun- 
try. 

But  are  we  aware  of  this?  Are  we 
as  a people  celebrating  this  graced 
historical  moment?  Are  we  as  a 
catholic,  universal  church  welcom- 
ing our  new  brothers  and  sisters 
from  other  lands?  Are  we  pastors, 
priests  and  bishops  inviting  these 
gifted  men  and  women  and  youth 
to  take  their  place  in  a variety  of 
positions  and  ministries  in  our 
parishes  and  diocesan  councils? 
Some  of  them  come  from  churches 
and  traditions  much  older  and  more 
ancient,  tested  and  revered  than  our 
own  Canadian  or  European  church. 

Because  of  my  experience  of 
being  a 'foreigner'  in  an  Asian 
church  and  culture,  I know  deep  in 
my  bones  the  loneliness  and  sadness 
of  being  the  'stranger',  of  looking 
different,  of  even  being  frightening 
in  appearance  to  little  children 
unaccustomed  to  my  white  skin. 


"It  is  possible  for  different  races,  different 

CULTURES  AND  DIFFERENT  RELIGIONS  TO  LIVE, 
WORK  AND  CELEBRATE  TOGETHER  IN  HARMONY." 
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"Are  we  pastors,  priests  and  bishops  invit- 
ing THESE  GIFTED  MEN  AND  WOMEN  AND  YOUTH 
TO  TAKE  THEIR  PLACE  IN  A VARIETY  OF  POSITIONS 
AND  MINISTRIES  IN  OUR  PARISHES  AND  DIOCESAN 
COUNCILS?" 
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hairy  arms,  long  nose  and  loud 
laugh.  But  I also  know  deep  in  my 
heart  the  exhilaration  and  joy  of 
being  welcomed,  made  to  feel  at 
home,  invited  to  participate  and 
encouraged  to  make  my  contribu- 
tion. And  because  I know  that  as 
Canadians  we  are  still  struggling 
with  our  differences  French  and 
English;  and  as  Catholics  still 
uncomfortable  with  our  Italian  and 
Portuguese  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  faith,  I suspected  we  were  even 
more  uncomfortable  and  threatened 
by  the  numbers  of  Asian,  African, 
Caribbean  and  Latin  Americans 
worshipping  beside  us  in  our 
churches,  playing  sports  with  our 
sons  and  daughters  and  eventually 
marrying  their  schoolmates  and 
friends. 

I decided  to  celebrate  our  differ- 
ences. If  there's  one  thing  all  peo- 
ples, all  cultures  and  all  religious 
traditions  enjoy  it  is  food,  dance  and 
music  and  displays  of  unique  cul- 
tural art.  And  so,  every  three  or 
four  months  now  for  the  last  three 
years,  we  have  had  a cultural  cele- 
bration, like  a Fiesta,  focussing  on 
one  of  the  cultures  within  our 
parish  community.  At  all  the  parish 
masses  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  we 
choose  music  which  celebrates  that 
people's  faith  and  Catholic  devo- 
tion, Scriptural  readings  for  that 
Sunday's  mass  are  read  in  their  own 
language.  The  church  is  decorated 
with  the  religious  and  cultural  sym- 
bols of  that  people;  the  altar  is 
dressed  in  that  culture’s  flag  as  an 
offering  of  that  people  to  God,  and 
the  art,  foods  and  symbols  of  that 
people  are  carried  in  the  offertory 
procession  and  placed  on  and 
before  the  altar.  The  homily  is 
based  on  the  Sunday  readings  but 


with  the  mission  theme  of  the  uni- 
versality of  Christ's  message  and 
how  we  are  meant  to  celebrate  as  a 
people  and  witness  to  the  fellow- 
ship, love  and  harmony  that  differ- 
ent peoples  and  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions can  have  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Following  the  masses,  during  the 
afternoon,  there  is  a cultural  pro- 
gram in  which  the  clothing,  wood- 
work, sculptures,  paintings  and 
foods  are  displayed.  Music,  songs 
and  cultural  dances  are  presented 
and  at  times  the  community  present 
is  invited  to  join  in  with  the  dancers. 
The  music  and  the  sharing  of  food 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  day  brings 
the  whole  parish  together  in  a way  I 
have  never  witnessed  before  in  my 
21  years  of  ministry. 

The  effects  are  very  clear  in  the 
warmth,  openness,  hospitality  and 
the  vigour  that  is  more  and  more 
manifest  in  the  peoples  of  the 
parish.  I think  it  has  stimulated  all 
of  us  to  look  more  carefully  and  rev- 
erently to  our  own  past  and  to  the 
history  of  hope,  pain  and  hardship 
that  brought  us  to  this  land,  and 
ultimately  makes  us  and  our  chil- 
dren more  respectful  and  welcom- 
ing of  the  recent  arrivals  to  our  great 
land. 

My  dream  is  that  if  more  and 
more  Catholic  parishes  across 
Canada  entered  into  this  process  of 
celebrating  our  cultural  and  ethnic 
differences,  and  experiencing  more 
the  richness  of  the  universal 
Church,  we  would  be  making  a 
great  contribution  to  the  coming 
together  of  the  peoples,  cultures  and 
religions  in  Canada.  One  day  it 
could  perhaps,  God  willing,  be  said 
of  us  Canadians:  "Out  of  many  one 
people." 


and  among  peoples  whose  social, 
political  and  religious  traditions 
offer  fresh  insights  into  the  gospel. 

The  risks  are  many.  The  mission- 
ary is  called  to  risk  leaving  his/her 
own  culture  in  order  to  experience 
other  cultures,  live  in  them,  appreci- 
ate them  and  be  changed  by  them. 
More  demanding  still,  the  mission- 
ary is  called  to  risk  going  outside 
their  own  familiar  history  in  order 
to  immerse  him /herself  in  historical 
situations  and  historical  projects 
that  will  appear  very  foreign  to 
them  and  in  so  doing  be  changed  by 
it.  The  missioner  is  called  to  enter 
other  value  systems  risking  the  pos- 
sibility that  in  so  doing  some  of  their 
own  values  may  have  to  be  aban- 
doned or  radically  modified.  There 
is  also  the  risk  entailed  in  entering 
into  other  religious  traditions  in 
order  to  appreciate  them,  learn  from 
them  and  be  surprised  and  changed 
by  this  contact. 

There  is  always  risk  in  leaving 
the  known  for  the  unknown  but  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  missionary 
calling.  It's  hard  to  risk,  to  enter 
new  and  uncharted  waters  be  they 
those  of  a new  culture,  new  modes 
of  living,  social  customs,  foods,  lan- 
guages, unimaginable  hardships, 
isolation  or  the  lack  of  many  of  the 
known  and  comfortable  things  one 
is  used  to.  Why?  Because  risking 
the  new  almost  always  calls  us  to  a 
change,  a conversion,  a painful 
stripping  down  to  the  very  fabric  of 
one's  being  and  even  a death  to  the 
old  self  and  old  structures.  One  is 
never  the  same  again  after  letting  go 
and  taking  the  risk. 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M.  is  the 
Coordinator  of  Scarboro 's  Formation- 
Education  Department. 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M. 


El  11 1 am  a mis- 

4 1 I sionary,  not 

■ because  I am  a 
\ I priest  nor 

M because  I am  a 
foreigner,  but 

■ because  I am  a 

member  of  the  church.  What  are 
you  people  going  to  do  about  that 
neighbouring  village  where  I 
haven't  been  able  to  accomplish 
anything  after  visiting  many  times?" 

I remember  uttering  these  words 
at  the  end  of  mass  in  one  of  our  vil- 
lages in  the  parish  of  San  Jose'  de 
Ocoa,  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Getting  into  the  jeep  and  returning 
to  town  I promptly  forgot  about  the 
question  posed  to  the  people. 
However,  the  next  month  when  I 
returned  I was  very  touched  with 
what  had  happened.  About  seven- 
ty-five people  from  the  neighbour- 
ing village  arrived  singing  to  join  in 


A Chain  Reaction 


the  celebration. 

I soon  discovered  that  the  com- 
munity had  stayed  and  reflected 
after  mass  the  month  before.  They 
decided  to  walk  twelve  kilometers 
to  the  neighbouring  village  each 
Sunday  to  try  and  spark  some  inter- 
est in  the  formation  of  a Christian 
community  there.  They  did  and  it 
did!  They  have  since  become 
involved  in  spreading  the  Word  in 
six  other  villages. 

This  experience  prompted  us  to 
challenge  existing  local  Christian 
communities  in  other  parts  of  the 
parish  to  do  something  similar. 
Hopefully  the  chain-reaction  which 
has  ensued  will  continue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  local 
parish  or  congregation  ought  to  be 
missionary  since  each  one  of  its 
members  had  been  thus  called,  and 
the  local  parish  is  but  a microcosm 
of  the  universal  church  which  is  by 
its  very  nature  missionary.  The  sup- 


port, courage  and  awareness  that 
the  Lord  is  moving  in  their  parish 
allows  the  community  to  share  the 
joy  and  the  challenge  of  participat- 
ing with  others  in  the  Good  News 
and  its  practical  application  to  their 
everyday  lives. 

While  there  are  only  two  priests 
in  this  very  large  parish  we  have 
discovered  many  hundreds  of  mis- 
sionaries, with  the  hope  that  thou- 
sands will  become  aware  that  being 
part  of  a parish  community  is  attrac- 
tive but  also  that  our  vocation  is  to 
attract. 

My  role,  perhaps  in  this  experi- 
ence, was  simply  to  fail,  seemingly, 
so  that  others  could  come  to  the 
realization  of  themselves  as  a mis- 
sionary community. 

A native  of  Cornwall,  Ontario,  Fr. 
McDonald,  S.F.M. , works  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

• by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
and  thinking  about  your  role  as  a 
missionary  in  today's  world 

• by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

• by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
to  a friend  or  relative.  A one  year 
subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years  is 
$9.00 

• by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal/New  Subscription 

Subscription  #: 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 

□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  I can  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 
annuities  or  my  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 

Your  Name: 

Gift  Subscription  for: 

Address: 

Address 

City/town: 

Code:  City/to.wn 

Code 
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Our  Kind 
of  People 


scarbao 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood  □ 

Lay  missionary 

Name: 

Address: 

City:  Province: 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4 


